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TECHNOLOGY  vs.  STRIKES 


HEADLINES  in  the  public  press  give  evidence  that  all 
is  not  well  on  the  labor  front.  Organized  Labor,  using 
its  only  weapon — the  strike — is  attempting  to  gain 
better  working  conditions  and  higher  wages,  or  in  other 
words,  a  better  standard  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  cor- 
porate enterprise  is  struggling  just  as  hard  to  maintain  con- 
ditions at  levels  wherein  the  most  profitable  returns  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Both  Labor  and  Business  are  playing  the  rules  of  the 
Price  System  game.  But  Labor  is  defenseless  against  the 
forward  wall  of  technology.  In  every  industrial  plant  across 
the  Continent,  new  techniques  and  processes  are  being  de- 
veloped and  new  machines  are  being  installed  which  reduce 
the  number  of  man-hours  of  human  effort  necessary  in 
production. 

In  his  article  'Advancing  Technology  Is  Root  of  Unem- 
ployment,' R.  A.  Seelig  cites  a  few  examples  of  the  t,end 
toward   mechanization: 


"A  coal  mine  employing  800  men  installed  c  loading 
machine  and  displaced  500  of  them. 

"One  wrapping  machine  with  one  operator  replaces 
as  many  as  40  wrappers. 

"The  steel  mills  have  introduced  machinery  that  per- 
mits   1600  men  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  32,000. 

"A  Western  Union  device  known  as  a  'floating  switch- 
board,' operated  by  six  persons,  automatically  routes 
telegrams  anywhere  in  a  large  district,  doing  the  work 
of  49  persons. 

"An  electric  eye  device  inspects  automobile  engine 
wrist  pins,  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  10  to  20 
persons. 

"A  planter  in  the  Mississippi  delta  bought  22  tractors 
and  13  four-row  cultivators  and  dismissed  130  of  his  160 
share-cropper  families." 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   18) 
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NO.   I 


Make  Way  for  Social  Change 

A  Direct  Appeal  to  All  Intelligent  North  Americans  to  Adjust 
Themselves   to   the    imminent   Change   in   Our  Way   of   Life 


BIOLOGISTS  tell  us  that  man  has 
been  living  on  the  earth  as  a 
human  species  -for  about  two 
million  years.  For  about  95%  of  that 
time,  he  lived  as  a  wild  animal.  He 
ate  raw  fruits,  seeds,  flesh  and  insects. 
He  wore  no  clothing,  and  lived  in  the 
crudest  of  shelters.  His  tools  were  un- 
fashioned  stones  and  sticks.  He  had 
ro  money  and  no  business  enterprise. 
Yet,  somehow,  he  managed  to  survive. 
That  was  his  pattern  of  life,  as  near 
as  we  can  piece  it  together  from  the 
existing  evidence.  These  animals  must 
have  been  conservative  in  their  views 
and  concepts.  They  knew  nothing  of 
social  change.  It  never  occurred  to 
them  that  their  way  of  life  might  be 
different  or  Improved.  So,  they  con- 
tinued on  their  way  with  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  what  had  been  for  a 
million  years  would  forever  be  so. 

Then,  probably  due  to  some  biologi- 
cal accident  in  the  species,  a  freak  ap- 
peared. This  was  an  individual  capable 
of  getting  a  new  Idea.  We  do  not 
know  the  details,  but  It  must  have  been 
so;  for,  at  a  date  relatively  recent  in 
man's  existence  on  the  earth,  an  im- 
portant Invention  appeared,  which  was 
to  set  In  motion  the  first  major  social 
change.    This  was  the  stone  ax. 

EARLY  PROGRESS 

We  wonder  at  the  circumstances 
that  permitted  such  a  revolutionary 
change  to  occur;  and  we  shudder  to 
think  of  what  must  have  happened  to 
the  guy  who  got  the  idea  +hat  led  to 
Its  development.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  all  that  we  know  about  history  to 
suppose  that  he  escaped  with  a  whole 
skin  from  the  wrath  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Further,  we  can  imagine  that 
It  took  a  very  brave  man,  even  for 
that  day,  to  first  venture  forth  Into 
the  sight  of  his  fellow  men  with  such 
a  new-fangled  doodad  as  a  stone  ax. 
But  evidently   his  functional   potential 


was  greater  than  that  of  his  unarmed 
scoffers;  for,  the  stone  ax  became  gen- 
erally accepted  and  used — after  [we 
do  not  know  how  many]  thousands  of 
years  of  debate  and  conflict  of  views 
on  the  subject. 

If  it  had  been  a  highly  intelligent 
animal  who  had  found  a  new  and  bet- 
ter way  of  doing  a  thing,  this  animal 
would  have  immediately  set  out  to 
find  other  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  more  things.  But,  alas,  these 
creatures  were  human.  They  had  ex- 
celled themselves  In  accepting  and  ad- 
justing to  this  radical  change  of  living. 
So,  for  over  a  hundred  thousand  years 
not  another  Invention  of  significance 
was  adopted.  But,  given  enough  time, 
accidents  do  occur;  and  an  occasional 
Intelligent  individual  happens  to  get 
born.  (Probably  not  more  than  one 
person  In  a  million  can  lay  claim  to 
this  distinction.)  No  doubt  many  of 
these  were  rubbed  out  or  squelched 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  express 
their  intelligence,  but  some  of  them 
must  have  gotten  away  with  It.  Any- 
way, an  occasional  Improvement  oc- 
curred. The  use  of  fire  was  discovered. 
A  method  of  tanning  skins  for  clothing 
was  Invented.  The  domestication  of 
animals  and  the  cultivation  of  plants 
began.  And  a  dozen  or  so  other  sig- 
nificant Innovations  were  discovered 
and  put  into  use  by  prehistoric  man. 
As  a  consequence,  man  was  ready  to 
begin  the  period  of  civilization,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  beginning 
about  7000  years  ago.  From  that  time 
on,   he  has  had  a   remarkable  history. 

Those  prehistoric  geniuses  who 
brought  Innovations  Into  the  estab- 
lished behavior  patterns  of  the  species, 
started  a  trend  that  is  still  in  progress. 
This  Is  a  trend  of  developing  social 
change.  We  are  almost  certain  that 
these  geniuses  were  never  appreciated 
in  their  time,  If  Indeed  they  were  per- 
mitted to  live  a  normal  span  of  life. 
Yet,  what  each  did  affected  the  lives 


of  everyone  who  followed.  Contem- 
plate for  a  moment  the  magnitude  of 
change  introduced  by  the  invention  of 
the  stone  ax.  It  provided  man  with  a 
more  efficient  means  of  offense  and 
defense.  But  that  Is  just  the  beginning. 
It  gave  man  for  the  first  time  a  pos- 
session of  high  intrinsic  value — some- 
thing to  be  cherished  and  to  be  de- 
sired by  others.  Its  manufacture  re- 
quired a  new  art  and  skill.  It  necessi- 
tated a  primitive  form  of  education 
and  training.  A  handicraft  industry 
was  born.  It  gave  man  something 
which  no  ether  animal  had,  and  thus 
elevated  him  above  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  It  tipped  the  dynamic  balance 
of  nature  a  little  In  his  favor.  And  It 
set  man  off  on  research  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  stone  and 
stick  and  thong  to  be  used  in  Its  manu- 
facture. A  gigantic  forward  step  had 
been  made,  never  to  be  retraced.  So- 
cial  change  was  on  the  way. 

WE  CAN'T  ESCAPE  IT 

This  trend  developed  very  slowly 
at  first,  then  gradually  accelerated  as 
it  approached  modern  times.  One 
major  set-back  occurred  during  recent 
times — the  Dark  Ages — when  for  a 
period  of  1400  years  nothing  of  con- 
sequence was  developed.  This  was  a 
period  of  unbelievable  Ignorance,  su- 
perstition, poverty  and  human  degra- 
dation. It  was  followed  by  the  Renais- 
sance, and  soon  after  that  by  the  be- 
ginning of  science.  The  rate  of  growth 
since  then  has  been  phenomenal,  with 
extreme  changes  coming  In  since  the 
beginning  of  this  twentieth  century. 
We  can  anticipate  for  the  future 
nothing  less  than  still  more  rapid 
change.  We  can't  escape  it;  we  can't 
talk  ourselves  out  of  It;  It  does  no 
good  to  wish  It  weren't  so.  We  either 
go  along  with  it,  or  get  tossed  aside 
by  It. 
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This  generation  of  Americans  must 
do  something  that  has  never  faced  any 
other  generation  of  human  beings;  It 
must  change  its  way  of  doing  things 
almost  completely  during  one  lifetime. 
Before  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
not  enough  social  change  occurred 
during  any  one  generation  to  greatly 
upset  the  'normal'  pattern  of  life.  But 
the  present  adults  are  living  a  pattern 
of  life  far  different  from  that  of  their 
parents;  and  this  pattern  of  life  in  turn 
will  not  serve  the  oncoming  genera- 
tion. Let  us  mention  a  few  things  that 
are  commonplace  now,  but  which  were 
rare  or  unknown  to  our  parents:  The 
automobile  and  tractor,  the  telephone 
and  radio,  the  aeroplane,  the  motion 
picture,  rayon  and  plastics,  the  photo- 
electric cell,  mass-production  and 
standardization,  the  eight-hour  workday 
and  forty-hour  week.  These  are  only 
part  of  the  innovations  that  we  now 
regard  as  necessities.  Already  there 
are  hints  that  similar  or  greater 
changes  are  due  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. No  one  can  accurately  predict 
what  the  next  great  revolutionary  dis- 
covery will  be.  The  atomic  bomb  has 
implications  which  none  of  us  can  fully 
comprehend.  The  only  thing  we  can 
say  with  any  assurance  is  that  the 
change  will  be  greater  than  we  antici- 
pate. 

RESISTANCE  TO  CHANGE 

There  will,  however,  be  no  great  Im- 
mediate change  in  the  biology  of  the 
human  species.  We  are  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  human  ani- 
mals of  50,000  years  ago.  The  change 
will  be,  rather,  In  our  ways  of  doing 
things,  notably  In  our  way  of  doing 
work.  This  change  has  been  occurring; 
It  Is  now  in  development;  and  it  will 
project  Into  the  future,  it  Is  useless  to 
curred  within  the  last  million  years  if 
We  can  accept  It  and  go  along  with 
It,  or  resist  it.  The  majority  of  people 
always  fight  against  or  passively  resist 
all  social  change.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  significant  change  would  have  oc- 
curred within  the  last  million  years  if 
a  majority  approval  had  been  needed 
for  its  inauguration.  Any  Innovation 
must  be  pioneered  by  a  minority  that 
has  the  concepts  essential  to  appre- 
ciate it;  then,  it  must  be  Instituted  by 
circumstances  that  Impel  Its  general 
recognition  and  acceptance.  A  major 
instrument  of   social    change   was   the 


automobile;  but  the  older  people  now 
living  can  recall  how  they  at  first 
fought  against  it  and  ridiculed  it  as 
an  impractical,  crack-pot  idea. 

Almost  every  invention  is  an  instru- 
ment of  social  change,  modifying  our 
ways  of  doing  things  and  our  patterns 
of  living.  For  example,  note  the  pro- 
found change  that  the  sewing  machine 
and  the  typewriter  had  on  the  lives  of 
women.  The  sewing  machine  opened 
the  doors  of  the  factory  to  women 
workers;  the  typewriter  opened  office 
employment  to  them.  Each  had  a 
whole  flood  of  social  sequelae.  Even 
now,  there  are  manv  who  are  fighting 
against  the  emancipation  of  women 
from  the  drudgery  and  monotony  of 
the  home.  Yet,  that  trend  Is  on  the 
way,  regardless  of  who  likes  it  or  dis- 
approves it. 

ABUNDANCE  RUINS  RACKET 

The  American  once  boasted  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  go  forth 
with  an  ax  and  clear  a  piece  of  land 
for  his  use.  By  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
he  could  enter  the  game  of  free  enter- 
prise the  hard  way.  Where  is  that  op- 
portunity today?  There  was  also  some 
boasting  about  the  other  type  of  free 
enterpriser  who  came  along  and 
swindled  the  first  fellow  out  of  his 
holdings  after  he  had  developed  them 
through  hard  work  to  a  profitable  con- 
dition. For  example,  history  may  record 
that  Mr.  So-and-so,  'due  to  Intelligent 
foresight  and  shrewd  financing,'  ac- 
quired wealth  and  prestige  In  his  com- 
munity and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  he  was  able 
to  get  himself  elected  to  Congress. 
The  frontiers  for  the  first  type  of  free 
enterpriser  are  now  closed.  One  can 
'succeed'  only  by  crowding  in  and 
'bumping'  some  other  poor  guy  from 
his  position  of  advantage,  such  as  It  is. 
The  whole  philosophy  and  art  of  'get- 
ting ahead'  in  present  day  America 
revolves  about  this  principle. 

As  technology  does  more  and  more 
of  the  productive  work  on  this  Con- 
tinent, this  trend  is  heading  the  free 
enterpriser  for  a  dead  end.  Chiseling 
Is  a  profitable  preoccupation  when 
only  a  minority  is  engaged  In  it,  and 
when  the  great  majority  is  employed 
In  small-scale  productive  enterprises. 
But,  when  only  a  minority  Is  needed  In 
basic  production  and  the  majority  is 
forced  Into  chiseling  occupations,  the 


racket  of  chiseling  is  ruined  by  the 
abundance.  Do  you  understand  now 
why  the  bankers  are  so  insistent  on 
the  back-to-the-small-farm  movement 
for  the  suckers? 

MOLECULES  AND  HUMANS 

Human  society  may  be  compared 
to  a  quantity  of  water.  Both  undergo 
change  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  energy.  In  the  presence  of  a  low-  j 
energy  environment,  the  water  is  ^| 
frozen  as  ice.  When  more  energy,  in  ^m\ 
the  form  of  heat,  is  progressively 
added,  the  ice  gradually  thaws  and  the 
water  becomes  liquid.  As  more  and 
more  energy  is  added,  the  tempera- 
ture rises;  but,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  water  still  remains  liquid.  When 
still  more  of  the  same  kind  of  energy 
Is  again  added,  the  water  begins  to 
boll  and  change  to  a  gas;  it  enters  a 
new  physical  state  with  new  properties. 

Changes  in  the  human  social  state, 
as  the  result  of  the  use  of  more  en- 
ergy, are  analogous  to  the  changes  in 
the  water,  due  to  the  similar  applica- 
tion of  more  energy.  We  may  com- 
pare the  precivlllzed  period  of  human 
history  to  the  frozen  state  of  the  wa- 
ter; this  social  state  was  frozen,  rigid, 
unchanging.  Then  came  the  long  pe- 
riod of  developing  civilization,  involv- 
ing a  slow  increase  In  the  amount  of 
extraneous  energy — through  the  use  of 
fire,  the  domestication  of  animals, 
some  use  of  wind  and,  later,  the  use 
of  gunpowder.  This  compares  to  the 
thawing  out  period  of  the  water.  This 
stage  lasted  up  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  steam  engine, 
scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago. 
With  the  significant  increase  in  ex- 
traneous energy  provided  by  the 
steam  engine,  human  society  became 
more  fluid.  When  additional  large 
amounts  of  energy — from  petroleum, 
coal,  natural  gas  and  running  water — 
were  applied  to  It,  this  fluidity  In- 
creased, until  in  America  it  now  ap- 
proaches the  boiling  point.  The  pres- 
ent social  Instability  corresponds  to  1 
the  turbulence  when  the  water  Is  ready  ■ ' 
to  boll.  When  the  daily  per  capita 
consumption  of  energy  exceeds  the 
critical  amount  of  200,000  kilogram 
calories,  society  must  pass  Into  a  new 
social  state  corresponding  to  the  gase- 
ous state  of  the  water.  This  will  be 
a  highly  fluid  and  dynamic  state,  but 
also    stable    and    uniform    In    its   char- 
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acteristlcs  and  behavior;  the  human 
molecules  will  take  on  a  new  pattern 
of  behavior.  This  new  state  will  lack 
the  turbulence  of  this  boiling-over 
period  that  we  now  experience. 

While  analogies  are  treacherous 
things  to  deal  with,  and  must  be  used 
with  caution,  this  much  of  our  example 
may  be  of  use:  A  familiar  phenomenon 
may  be  used  to  more  clearly  symbolize 
a  less  familiar  phenomenon.  In  both 
the  water  and  the  society,  it  is  the 
application  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
energy  that  produces  change.  In  both, 
there  are  critical  periods  where  the 
increase  in  amount  of  energy  results 
in  a  change  of  state.  In  the  water, 
these  critical  points  are,  first,  when  it 
changes  from  ice  to  liquid,  and,  again, 
when  it  changes  from  a  liquid  to  va- 
por. In  society,  the  critical  points  are, 
first,  the  introduction  of  large-scale 
use  of  extraneous  energy,  and,  second, 
when  the  quantity  of  that  energy  ex- 
ceeds 200,000  kilogram  calories  per 
capita  per  day.  The  first  of  these 
changes,  In  both  examples,  is  far  less 
turbulent  and  consequential  than  the 
latter. 

Present  day  America  is  in  the  tur- 
bulent stage  preceding  a  major 
change.  This  change  will  result  when 
and  if  more  energy  is  applied — about 
a  25%  increase  over  the  present 
amount  will  do  it.  Some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  this  turbulence  are:  unemploy- 
ment, strikes,  wars,  burdensome  abund- 
ance, maldistribution,  deficit  financ- 
ing,   insecurity  and   crime. 

TAKE  A  CHOICE 

There  are  two  concepts  through 
which  America's  future  is  viewed.  One 
of  these  is  the  ideology  of  fascism — 
the  ideology  of  the  bankers,  big  busi- 
ness, the  politicians  and  the  reaction- 
ary ecclesiastics.  This  concept  ideal- 
izes a  downward  progression  of  society 
to  a  lower  energy  state,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  population  is  frozen  to 
hand-tool  operations  and  a  position 
of  Immobility,  with  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  people  deriving  enough 
energy  from  the  system  to  be  fluid — 
this  being  the  ruling  oligarchy.  This 
fascist  social  state,  could  It  be 
achieved,  would  be  on  the  same  level 
as  that  on  which  humans  existed  be- 
fore the  Invention  of  the  steam  engine. 
It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  Americans 
are  suckers  enough  to  fall  for  the  glit- 
tering  generalities  of  the  fascist  pro- 


paganda. Some  of  the  generalities 
which  they  use  as  bait  are  these:  'full 
employment'  (at  hand  tools);  'social 
security'  (like  that  of  the  slave  and  the 
serf);  'freedom  of  religion'  (like  in 
Spain);  'freedom  from  fear'  (fear  of 
abundance);  'freedom  from  want'  (sub- 
sistence); and  'freedom  of  speech'  (so 
long  as  you  avoid  'controversial'  sub- 
jects). (The  parenthetical  remarks  are 
our  translations.) 

The  other  concept  Is  one  of  abund- 
ance of  physical  goods  and  a  maximum 
of  opportunity  for  enjoyable  living. 
This  Is  the  concept  possessed  by  the 
Technocrats — a  concept  in  harmony 
with  a  change  to  a  new  social  state, 
which  is  stable,  dynamic  and  highly 
fluid.  This  Is  the  social  opposite  of 
fascism.  On  the  other  hand,  It  derives 
nothing  from  the  philosophical  ideolo- 
gies of  communism  and  socialism. 
Technocracy  Is  the  planned  advance- 
ment of  society  into  a  new  social  state, 
and  Its  operation  In  that  new  state. 
Fascism,  communism  and  socialism  are 
forms  of  administering  social  opera- 
tions in  a  frozen  or  at  most  a  slightly 
'liquid'  state.  None  of  them  are  suit- 
able for  the  operation  of  a  society 
under  conditions  of  abundance.  Tech- 
nocracy stands  alone  in  Its  concept. 
Its  design  and  Its  objectives.  It  makes 
no  compromise  with  any  element  of 
the  status  quo;  Technocracy  joins  no 
'front'  or  coalition  groups.  Techno- 
cracy Is  unique  among  social  organiza- 
tions. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans 
are  indifferent  to  social  change,  ex- 
cept as  It  disturbs  them  personally. 
They  adjust  when  an  outside  force 
compels  them;  but  until  that  time  they 
merely  remain  indifferent  or  at  most 
indulge  in  ridicule.  They  do  not  form 
judgments  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  facts.  A  trend  curve 
is  merely  an  annoyance  to  them  if  It 
Is  ever  forced  Into  their  attention. 
They  move  as  a  crowd,  much  the  way 
sheep  move;  and  do  not  understand, 
or  want  to  understand,  more  than  the 
mere  superficialities  of  their  environ- 
ment. In  any  social  movement,  they 
must  be  led  by  those  of  superior  in- 
telligence, or  they  would  simply  stam- 
pede to  self-destruction.  They  enjoy 
lolling  In  luxury  or  strutting  with  bra- 
vado when  the  occasion  permits;  but, 
unless  someone  else  prepares  the  way 
for  them  and  looks  after  their  needs, 
they  become  helpless  and  miserable. 
It  Is  useless  to  direct  Intelligent  appeal 


to  this   group   or   attempt  to   educate 
them  a  priori. 

Intellectually,  there  are  three  types 
of  human  beings,  as  viewed  from  their 
influence  on  society: 

First,  those  few  rare  individuals  who 
have  the  capacity  to  get  new  ideas. 
Not  more  than  one  out  of  a  million 
would  belong  to  this  group.  You  and 
I  do  not  belong  to  it;  we  have  never 
had  an  original  idea  in  our  lives,  and 
the  chances  are  very  slim  we  ever  will. 

Second,  are  those  who  recognize  the 
significance  of  a  new  idea  when  it  is 
presented  to  them,  and  who  have  the 
ability  and  will  to  apply  It  to  human 
use.  This  group  Is  responsible  for  the 
practical  development  and  application 
of  most  of  our  Inventions  and  discov- 
eries. Possibly  one  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral population  could  be  put  into  this 
group,  with  one  or  two  percent  more 
being  borderline  cases. 

DON'T  CALL  ME  A  MORON! 

Third,  is  the  great  mass  of  Ignorant, 
superstitious,  selfish  morons,  who  never 
create  anything  new,  who  never  think, 
and  who  have  no  greater  motivation 
than  to  live  selfish,  petty  lives.  These 
are  the  people  usually  embraced  In 
the  expression  'the  common  man.' 
These  people  fit  into  the  habit  pat- 
terns of  their  time;  they  accept  what 
society  offers,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  a  pig  accepts  what  Is  offered  to 
it.  They  try  to  make  themselves  ap- 
pear Important  through  fancy  orna- 
mentation. They  eventually  die  and 
are  forgotten,  leaving  nothing  of  mo- 
ment to  the  world.  Although  their 
lives  are  no  doubt  of  the  utmost  sub- 
jective importance  to  the  Individuals 
concerned,  to  society  at  large  they 
exist  only  as  statistics.  In  this  group 
come  most  of  our  'successful,  nice  peo- 
ple'— those  who  happened  to  get  to 
the  trough  first  with  both  feet — and 
the  many  millions  who  are  not  so  'suc- 
cessful' or  so  'nice.'  This  group  of 
people  might  be  dismissed  as  of  no 
more  significance  to  the  world  or  to 
civilization  than  the  countless  millions 
of  cattle  that  carelessly  come  into  the 
scene  and  as  unglamorously  depart 
from  it;  except,  that  it  constitutes  a 
social  force  because  of  Its  numbers 
and  because  of  its  ability  to  manipu- 
late. If  not  comprehend,  the  tools  pro- 
vided by  the  other  two  groups.  Con- 
sequently, we  must  seriously  consider 
it  In  any  social  program. 
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We  are  not  casting  blame  or  criti- 
cism on  these  common  people  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  a  group,  but  are  merely 
seeking  to  arrive  at  an  analysis  of  the 
existing  condition.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  these  people  that  they  happen  to 
be  the  end  products  of  poor  breeding, 
bad  evolution  and  a  lousy  environ- 
ment. Although  they  are,  biologically, 
culls,  they  constitute  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  must  furnish 
the  basis  for  any  future  population  of 
human  beings.  Should  this  race  dis- 
appear from  the  earth,  there  Is  scant 
probability  of  any  other  being  of  a 
similar  Intelligence  ever  developing; 
for,  there  is  no  other  animal,  living  or 
potential,  that  is  likely  to  equal  man 
in  the  development  of  the  brain.  To 
deplore  the  present  low  order  of  social 
intelligence  among  Americans,  and  to 
wish  for  a  better  race  of  people,  Is  to 
seek  an  impractical  escape  from  the 
present  reality  and  at  most  it  merely 
serves  as  an  excuse  to  justify  a  do- 
nothing  attitude.  We  must  be  more 
realistic  and  practical. 

Any  social  concept  of  the  future  for 
this  Continent  must  take  into  consid- 
eration these  things:  (I)  The  geo- 
graphical area,  (2)  the  mineral  re- 
sources, (3)  the  energy  resources,  (4) 
the  existing  population,  and  (5)  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge. 
Whatever  our  future  is  to  become,  it 
must  proceed  from  what  we  have  here 
and  now,  not  from  what  we  wish  we 
had. 

UNDER  OR  OVER? 

We  presume  that  you  are  at  least 
near  the  borderline  between  a  moron 
and  one  who  is  capable  of  conceiving 
the  significance  of  a  new  idea;  other- 
wise, you  probably  would  not  be  inter- 
ested to  the  extent  of  reading  this 
article.  How  near  the  borderline  you 
are  can  be  determined  from  your  re- 
action. 

If  you  are  below  the  borderline,  you 
may  react  in  any  one  of  these  several 
ways:  You  may  simply  dimiss  Tech- 
nocracy as  a  crack-pot  idea  without 
critically  examining  it.  You  may  say 
with  conviction  In  your  voice,  'I  don't 
believe  in  it,'  as  if  that  statement  car- 
ries weight  with  anyone  except  a  mo- 
ron. You  may  say,  'It's  too  good  to  be 
true,'  or,  'It's  all  right,  but  it  won't 
come  In  our  time,'  and  then  go  about 
your  business  as  usual.    You  may  say, 


'The  idea  of  Technocracy  is  okay,  but 
I  don't  like  your  leadership;'  this  is  a 
typically  moronic  excuse  to  avoid  do- 
ing anything.  This  reminds  us  of  a 
quotation,  which  goes  something  as 
follows:  'Great  minds  think  about 
ideas;  lesser  minds  think  about  things; 
small  minds  think  about  people.'  You 
may,  perhaps,  excuse  yourself  by  say- 
ing, 'I  would  like  to  help  Technocracy 
out  with  its  program,  but  I  have  to 
think  of  my  "security,"  and  I  have  to 
think  what  my  family  and  nelglibors 
would  think  if  I  joined  up;'  or  you  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  'I  am  all  for  it, 
and  will  vote  for  it  when  the  time 
comes,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  of  my 
position  in  the  Price  System,  just  In 
case.'  If  you  are  hopelessly  below  the 
borderline,  you  will  pass  it  off  with 
some  such  remark  as,  'It  Is  contrary  to 
human  nature,'  or,  'There  wouldn't  be 
any  incentive  without  money  and  busi- 
ness,' or  merely  state  with  emphasis, 
'It  won't  work.'  These  reactions  are 
all  the  reactions  of  a  social  moron. 

If  you  are  just  a  little  bit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border,  you  may  re- 
act something  like  this:  'The  idea 
sounds  fantastic,  there  must  be  a  loop- 
hole In  it  somewhere;  I'll  investigate 
it  and  show  these  Technocrats  where 
they  are  all  wet.'  This  is  a  more  intel- 
ligent response,  and  we  have  respect 
for  this  type  of  person.  You  may  say, 
'The  general  idea  seems  all  right,  but 
I  can't  agree  with  all  of  the  details; 
I'm  afraid  it  might  turn  into  a  dicta- 
torship; I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it  before  I  join  up.'  This  is  a 
superior  reaction,  if  it  is  sincere  and 
not  just  an  excuse  for  further  procras- 
tination. Another  reaction  is,  'I'm  all 
for  it,  and  think  I'll  join  up  as  soon  as 
one  or  two  of  my  friends  sign  up.' 
This  Casper  Milquetoast  may  have  the 
mental  capacity  and  the  sincere  inten- 
tions, but  hardly  has  the  courage  to 
be  a  pioneer,  (f  you  are  definitely  out 
of  the  moron  group,  you  may  say, 
'Technocracy  appears  to  be  scientifi- 
cally correct,  so  far  as  I  know;  there 
are  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to 
have  answered  before  I  take  definite 
action  on  It;  I'll  find  out  about  these 
right  away.'  There  is  some  hope  for 
this  type  of  person. 

The  one  to  three  percent  of  the 
American  population  that  has  the  in- 
telligence to  become  the  social  lead- 
ers of  this  Continent  is  called  upon 
by  the  march  of  events  to  assume  re- 


sponsibility for  the  future  of  America. 
They  are  the  only  ones  capable  of 
understanding  what  is  happening  and 
the  only  ones  able  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision.  On  this  small  minority 
depends  our  future — whether  it  is  to 
be  a  social  advancement  into  a  new 
order  or  a  sell-out  at  a  cheap  price 
to  the  interests  of  reactionism.  It  is 
to  this  small  group  of  people  that 
Technocracy  submits  its  analysis  of  the 
status  quo,  its  projections  of  the  trends 
and  its  design  for  the  Technate  of 
North  America.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  will  make  their  decision  on  the 
basis  of  mass  emotion  only  when 
events  compel  them  to  lose  faith  in 
the  Price  System.  They  may  roll  a 
mass  movement  toward  the  New 
America  or  stampede  into  chaos,  de- 
pending upon  the  leadership  that  di- 
rects them.  Technocracy  calls  upon 
you  to  prepare  yourself  for  intelligent 
leadership.  You  who  have  enough  in- 
telligence to  do  the  job  must  do  it,  or 
it  won't  be  done. 

WORTH  MORE  THAN  PEANUTS 

The  people  of  present  day  America 
have  a  fortunate  heritage.  They  are 
the  heirs  to  the  richest  Continent  on 
the  earth;  theirs  is  the  greatest  tech- 
nological development;  and  they  have 
at  hand  the  greatest  store  of  know- 
ledge of  any  people  in  history.  This 
heritage  is  theirs  as  citizens  of  this 
Continent.  It  can  be  sold  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  or  it  can  be  developed 
into  the  glory  of  the  ages.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  to  produce  and  distribute 
to  every  citizen  an  abundance  of  phy- 
sical goods  and  services,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  everyone  with  a 
maximum  of  time  and  opportunity  for 
self  expression.  (The  moron  will  scoff 
at  this  statement;  the  intelligent  per- 
son will  at  least  consider  it  worth  in- 
vestigating.) Technocracy  does  not  ask 
you  to  accept  Its  statements  or  its  pro- 
gram on  'faith.'  For  over  ten  years 
now,  we  have  been  urging  the  people 
of  America  to  investigate  TECHNO- 
CRACY! It  is  silly  to  believe  when 
you  can  know. 

Not  all  intelligent  Americans  are 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  Continent.  Every  country  has 
its  Quislings,  its  Lavals,  its  Chamber- 
lains and  Churchllls  who  support  the 
elements  of  reactionism.  America  Is 
no    exception.      Its    traitors    will    use 
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subtle  tactics  and  propaganda  to  sa- 
botage any  social  advancement  on 
this  Continent.  Here  are  some  of  the 
techniques  to  look  out  for: 

(1)  They  will  attempt  to  involve 
America  in  a  world  social  program, 
knowing  that  any  such  a  program  will 
become  so  involved  and  confused  that 
progress  will  be  stymied. 

(2)  They  will  promise  you  prosperity 
around  the  corner  (60,000,000  Jobs, 
etc.)  if  you  will  just  stick  with  the 
status  quo. 

(3)  They  will  try  to  involve  America 
in  a  war  with  Russia,  as  the  only  obvi- 
ous program  of  committing  enough 
waste  to  maintain  scarcity. 

(4)  They  will  glorify  the  small-scale, 
inefficient  enterprise — the  small  farm, 
the  individual  household  economy,  the 
small  business  and  the  job  in  the  office 
or  factory. 

(5)  They  will  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  money,  ownership  and  debt; 
and  frighten  you  with  tlie  threat  of 
poverty  and  insecurity  in  your  old  age 
If  you  don't  Invest  in  the  status  quo 
now. 

(6)  They  will  deplore  and  oppose 
government  ownership,  government 
control  and  government  planning  in 
the  interests  of  the  public;  they  will 
preach  the  virtues  of  States'  Rights 
and  corporate  enterprise. 

(7)  They  will  sabotage  technological 
development,  forestall  increased  en- 
ergy conversion,  oppose  efficiency  of 
operations  and  forbid  a  high  quality 
of  goods.  (The  recent  order  for  the 
American  Army  to  destroy  the  Japa- 
nese atomic  research  equipment  is  an 
example  of  this  type  of  sabotage.)  Any 
activity  or  speech  In  line  with  any  of 
the  above  classifications  of  social  sa- 
botage should  be  regarded  with  the 
utmost  suspicion,  as  coming  from 
either  a  fool  or  a  crook.  Every  coun- 
try has  Its  political  statesmen  who  will 
sell  out  Its  people  for  a  price,  but  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the 
only  countries  whose  statesmen  will 
sell  them   out  for  nothing. 

ANNUIT  COEPTIS 

NOVUS  ORDO  SECLORUM 

The  present  society  of  North  Am- 
erica Is  turbulent  and  unstable.  It  is 
involved  In  a  unidirectional  and  Irre- 
versible trend — a  trend  toward  a 
higher  rate  of  energy  conversion.  This 
trend  will  compel  America  to  advance 
■from  this  unstable  condition  to  a  new 


and  more  stable  social  state.  This  new 
social  state  will  have  characteristics 
as  new  and  unique,  when  compared  to 
fne  past  and  the  present,  as  are  the 
characteristics  of  steam  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  liquid  water.  Some 
of  these  characteristics  will  be:  Bal- 
anced load  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  abundance.  Social  prestige 
based  only  upon  one's  ability  to  per- 
form; one  cannot  buy  prestige  or  get 
himself  elected  to  a  position  of  pres- 
tige. A  high  standard  of  health  and 
security  from  birth  to  death.  Unpre- 
cedented freedom  of  movement  and 
behavior  for  the  individual.  A  planned 
progression   into  the  future. 

This  is  the  change  that  confronts  us 
of  this  generation  and  this  decade; 
not  some  future  generation,  or  some 
foreign  continent.  As  individuals,  we 
may  not  like  it;  we  may  not  be  able 
to  fully  adjust  to  it,  and  as  a  result  we 
may  be  unhappy.  (There  are  some 
people  who  could  never  adiust  to  the 
automobile,  and  who  are  still  uphappy 
about  It.  But  the  automobile  is  here, 
and  the  horse  has  been  hauled  away 
to  the  boneyard.)  That  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  living  in  a  fluid  and  dynamic 
society  at  a  critical  period  of  its  de- 
velopment. So,  instead  of  trying  to 
hold  back  social  change,  which  is  fu- 
tile, you  might  as  well  go  along  with 
it,  and  adjust  your  lives  to  it  the  best 
you  can.  The  next  generation,  reared 
in  the  stable  society  of  the  Technate. 
will  not  have  the  inconvenience  of 
making  such  a  major  personal  adjust- 
ment. 

Technocracy  Is  the  only  program  for 
a  transition  to  a  new  social  state  on 
this  Continent.  Do  not  look  elsewhere 
for  guidance  to  the  New  America; 
you  will  find  none.  The  change  is  conn- 
ing; you  can  escape  it  only  by  dying. 
It  is  to  your  advantage  and  to  the 
advantage  of  your  Continent  for  you 
to  find  out  what  that  change  is  and 
prepare  yourself  for  leadership  in  it. 
Upon  your  action  depends  your  fate 
and  the  fate  of  a  Continent.  Investi- 
gate Technocracy  and  find  out  for 
yourself.  Know  the  facts;  do  not  just 
believe. 

— ^Wilton   Ivie 

/      /      / 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute; nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse: 
but  to  weigh  and  consider. 

— Bacon 


Significant  Quotes 

Social  reward  has  always  been  be- 
stowed upon  those  individuals  who 
possessed  the  aptitude  and  proclivity 
to  discover  and  devise  more  efficient 
means  of  exploiting  natural  resources 
and  human  beings  for  personal  gain. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  history 
records  only  ostracism,  poverty  and 
exile  for  those  who  dared  to  think 
ahead  of  the  pettiness  of  their  own 
personal  ambitions  in  terms  of  a 
greater  social  design.  It  is  time  we 
mend  our  ways! 

— From  the   Eighty-one   Forty-one, 
November    1941. 

Civilization  is  only  possible  when 
man  has  available  ample  materials  and 
energy  to  meet  his  primary  needs  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  We  have 
so  much  more  than  the  elemental 
needs  in  this  country  that  even  the 
worldwide  terrors  of  war  give  us  no 
conception  of  what  It  is  to  do  without 
them.  Yet  it  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  that  the  moment  the  economic 
organization  of  a  people  fails  to  pro- 
vide these  necessities  man  returns  to 
savagery,  to  the  underlying  level  of 
the  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
economic  organization  which  produces 
more  than  enough  for  the  elemental 
needs  immediately  permits  man  to 
climb  to  high  levels  of  Intellectual  and 
spiritual    life. 

— From  The  Atomic  Age  Opens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of 
living  in  an  age  which  is  noted  for  Its 
products  of  scientific  thinking,  many 
people  are  satisfied  to  have  others  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  They  believe 
almost  anything  they  are  told  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  Investigate  the 
truth  of  it.  Politicians  are  able  to 
lead  the  public  around  by  the  nose, 
because  people  are  too  indolent  to 
find  out  the  truth  for  themselves.  The 
study  of  science  ought  to  make  young 
people  disgusted  with  such  lack  of 
thinl<ing.  After  one  has  experimented, 
observed  and  read  about  scientific 
findings  and  facts  he  is  not  so  easily 
fooled  and  he  wants  to  be  shown,  not 
told.  This  open-mindedness  should 
come  through  the  study  of  science. 
A  boy  or  girl  who  has  learned  to  think 
straight  will  be  more  likely  to  live 
straight  and  be  just  that  much  more 
worthy  a  citizen  of  tomorrow. 

— From   Problems  in   Biology,    by 
George  W.  Hunter. 
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Our  Daily  Bread 


RATIONING  and  shortages — real 
or  artificial — on  the  food  front 
have  brought  the  number  one 
necessity  of  life  into  the  foreground  of 
our  thinking.  Chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  America's  housewives 
centers  around  the  struggle  to  obtain 
shortening,  butter,  sugar,  eggs  and 
other  scarce  items  necessary  to  supply 
a  balanced  diet  to  their  families.  There 
is  ample  evidence  to  support  the 
statement  that  the  scarcity  of  food  Is 
due  to  mismanagement  on  some  occa- 
sions but  more  often  to  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  support  prices,  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  current  egg  shortage. 
I  he  November  24  issue  of  Labor 
carried  this  item: 

"Washington  ofFIcIaU  dealing  with 
agriculture  are  seriously  proposing 
that  farmers  be  paid  a  bounty  for 
slaughtering  100,000,000  hens  to 
get  them  out  of  the  egg-laying 
business. 

"Unless  this  is  done,  they  say, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  'hen  fruit' 
next  year. 

"The  government  is  committed  by 
law  to  support  prices  at  levels  that 
will  yield  producers  a  profit  above 
costs.  Officials  say  it  will  be  cheaper 
to  pay  for  killing  hens  than  to  buy 
the  surplus  to  support  prices. 

"All  this  sounds  amazingly  strange 


at  this  time,  when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  some  retailers  are  limiting  cus- 
tomers to  a  single  dozen  and  charg- 
ing exorbitant  prices." 

Yes,  that  is  only  one  example  of 
the  enforced  scarcity  through  which 
the  standard  of  living  of  Americans  is 
being  held  at  a  lower  level  than  is 
necessary.  (Remember  the  early  thir- 
ties when  the  little  pigs  were  killed  off 
because  we  had  too  much  pork?) 

hlowever,  there  is  another  'angle'  to 
this  food  situation — the  story  of  waste. 
In  the  classified  telephone  directory  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  more  than 
1800  restaurants  and  cafeterias  are 
listed.  (This,  of  course,  does  not  In- 
clude the  hundreds  of  'hotdog  stands' 
and  other  small  establishments  which 
are  without  telephone  service.)  In 
spite  of  this  enormous  number  of  food 
service  establishments,  residents  of 
Los  Angeles  complain  of  crowded  con- 
ditions at  mealtime  and  particularly  of 
the  substandard  quality  of  food  served 
at  most  of  the  restaurants. 

Just  why  do  such  conditions  exist? 
First  of  all,  consider  the  purpose  for 
which  the  restaurants  are  established 
— to  make  a  living  for  the  owners.  In 
most  instances,  this  calls  for  operating 
on  as  close  a  budget  as  possible  and 
as  a  result  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  Is  kept  at  as  low  a  level  as  state 


food  laws  will  permit.  Expert  help 
cannot  be  secured  at  the  wages  the 
owner  can  afford.  And  so  It  Is  the 
consumer,  as  always,  who  pays  high 
prices  for  poor  quality,  poorly-pre- 
pared food.  Before  the  war,  restau- 
rants were  forced  to  serve  better 
meals  to  attract  patrons,  but  wartime 
shortages,  rationing  and  the  rush  of 
wartime  jobs  have  been  factors  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  the  number  of 
people  who  eat  'out'  regularly,  and 
with  this  Increase,  the  number  of 
poorly-equipped,  inadequately-staffed 
restaurants  has  also  increased. 

Wholesome,  nourishing  food  is  a 
prime  requisite  for  a  healthv  nation. 
This  fact  was  demonstrated  recently 
in  the  wartime  experiment  of  in-plant 
feeding  of  industrial  workers.  Designed 
principally  to  improve  morale  of  em- 
ployes during  the  war  emergency,  the 
program  proved  a  significant  fcctor  In 
protecting  the  health  of  the  workers. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
on-the-job  feeding  projects  is  the  huge 
cafeteria  operated  at  the  Boeing  Air- 
craft plant  In  Seattle.  Meals  can  be 
served  at  the  rate  of  50  per  minute, 
due  to  the  efficient  kitchen  equipment 
which  includes  a  mixer  and  chopping 
bowl  for  preparing  salads;  an  auto- 
matic pie  maker,  which  turns  out  350 
pies  an  hour;  150-gallon,  steam-jack- 
eted coffee  urns  with  overhead  crane 
to  manipulate  the  coffee  bags;  a  bat- 
tery of  large  electric  ovens;  and  steam 
kettles  of  60-.  80-,  and  100-gallon 
capacity. 


LEFT:  Huge  cafeteria  at  Boeing  Air- 
craft plant,  in  Seattle,  has  seating 
capacity  of  1600.  Domed  ceiling  abol- 
ishes  pillars. 

BELOW:  Employes  of  plant  can  be 
fed    at    the    rate    of      50    per    minute. 
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Baffery  of  60-,   80-,   and    lOO-gallon   kettles  is   part  of  equipment   in   Boeing   cafeteria. — 
Photos  courtesy  Industrial  Food  Crafts,   Inc. 


The  huge  cafeteria,  like  many  of  the 
in-plant  feeding  projects,  is  operated 
by  Industrial  Food  Crafts,  which  sup- 
plies dietitians  for  planning  menus,  as 
well  as  expert  cooks.  The  establish- 
ment is  tangible  proof  that  large, 
correctly-designed,  adequately-staffed 
units  can  offer  real  service  to  consum- 
ers, as  well  as  furnish  properly-planned, 
nourishing,  well-cooked  meals.  Thirty 
eating  places  similarly  equipped  and 
staffed  and  working  on  a  24-hour  basis 
could  feed  the  entire  population  of 
Los  Angeles  daily.  Compare  this  with 
the  service  given  by  the  nearly  2000 
establishments  now  operating  in  the 
city.  Consider  the  tremendous  saving 
in  equipment,  In  heating  and  lighting 
facilities,  in  food  and  in  man-hours  of 
human  effort.  Consider,  too,  that  only 
experts  would  be  needed  as  cooks, 
Insuring  tasty,  well-prepared  meals  at 
all  times. 

North  America's  recources  and  tech- 
nology are  decreeing  that  the  trend 
on  this  Continent  be  toward  large- 
scale  operation,  and  any  attempt  to 
freeze  our  social  pattern  at  a  level  of 
small-scale,  picayune  operations  must 
be  viewed  with  suspicion. 

When  will  North  Americans  realize 
that  feeding  the  population  can  be 
made  as  smooth-running  a  service  as 
our  telephone  service?  Imagine  a  Los 
Angeles  resident  driving  across  the 
city   to    use   a    certain  telephone    be- 


cause he  could  get  better  service  there 
than  near  his  home.  Ridiculous?  Well, 
many  Americans  drive  miles  dally  In 
search  of  tasty,  wholesome  meals — 
and  they  are  seldom  rewarded  for 
their  efforts. 

Do    not    place    the    blame    on    the 
restaurateurs.    They  no  doubt  give  the 


Automatic    pie-maker   turns    out    350    pies 
washer — 500  an  hour. 


best  service  possible  with  their  limited 
equipment,  their  inept  help  (we  can't 
all  be  experts!)  and  their  none-too- 
good  food  supply.  Smaller  eating 
places  are,  as  a  rule,  forced  to  take 
lower  grade  stocks.  No,  place  the 
blame  squarely  on  yourselves,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America.  You  persist  in  clinging 
to  an  outworn  method  of  social  opera- 
tion. You  read  advertisements  which 
tell  us  that  'Every  man  is  a  king  under 
Free  Enterprise,'  but  you  fail  to  read 
between  the  lines  and  discover  that 
many  of  the  'kings'  maintain  their 
'thrones'  for  a  doubtful  period  of  time 
only  by  slaving  12  to  16  hours  daily  In 
some  of  the  small  places  that  are  sar- 
castically referred  to  as  the  'Greasy 
Spoon'  or  'Sloppy  Joe's  Joint.' 

We  are  now  entering  a  new  era  of 
human  society — an  era  of  abundance 
and  security  such  as  man  has  never 
before  dreamed  possible.  That  Is,  we 
can  enter  into  that  new  era  if  we 
follow  the  dictates  of  our  Continental 
resources.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  this 
abundance,  this  new  pattern  of  opera- 
tion, then  we  shall  witness  the  decay  of 
our  civilization  just  as  other  civiliza- 
tions fell  when  people  failed  to  adjust 
themselves  to  changing  conditions. 

— Elverda  Carnahan 


hourly.     Pie    tins    are    cleaned    by    automatic 
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LET  US  GIVE  THANKS! 


The  1945  Thanksgiving  Day  Radio  Broadcast  Presented  by 
R.  D.  11833-11834,  Technocracy  Inc.,  Over  Station  KXLA 


AMERICA  has  just  celebrated  its 
first  peacetime  Thanksgiving  in 
^  four  years.  For  days  our  daily 
papers  have  been  full  of  the  many 
blessings  for  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  thankful.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful for  victory,  for  peace,  for  those 
who  died  to  make  that  peace  possible, 
for  those  coming  home,  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  for  hope  in  the 
future  and  countless  other  things, 
tangible  and  intangible.  It  has  been 
a  great  day  for  the  Pollyannas.  When 
we  set  our  minds  to  the  job,  we  can 
think  up  more  things  for  which  we 
should   be  thankful! 

Well,  Technocrats,  too,  are  thank- 
ful for  a  lot  of  things,  but  for  different 
reasons.  For  example,  we  are  thankful 
for  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the 
Continent  upon  which  we  live  —  re- 
sources placed  there,  not  by  the  pro- 
nouncement of  some  magic  word,  or 
the  waves  of  a  wand,  but  by  the  op- 
eration of  natural,  physical  laws  since 
the  days  when  this  earth  of  ours  was 
a  ball  of  fiery  gases,  aeons  of  years 
ago.  There  Is  nothing  mysterious 
about  these  physical  laws.  One  after 
another  their  secrets  have  yielded  to 
the  efforts  of  scientists,  and  discov- 
eries made  by  these  scientists  have 
been  applied  by  engineers. 

Today,  North  Americans  have  It  in 
their  power  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  the  physical  goods  which  alone  can 
give  us  a  richer  and  fuller  life  than 
can  be  attained  by  the  people  of  any 
area  on  earth,  regardless  of  any  be- 
liefs to  the  contrary.  Our  Christian 
humanltarlanism  may  urge  us  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  heathen  Chinese, 
but  his  standard  of  living  Is  doomed 
to  remain  at  a  very  low  stage  because 
the  natural  resources  of  China  are  not 
great  enough  to  sustain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  in  view  of  the  vast  popu- 
lations living  in  that  area. 

Here  In  America,  resources,  tech- 
nology and  a  comparatively  small  pop- 
ulation, guarantee  a  high  standard  of 


living  for  all,  once  we  remove  the  bar- 
rier now  placed  against  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  potential  abundance.  This 
barrier  is  our  social  system  itself — the 
Price  System.  Yea,  verily,  let  us  give 
thanks — to  science  and  technology 
which  alone  fiave  made  possible  this 
highly  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

Yet,  Instead  of  this  abundance  which 
we  all  realize  is  possible,  what  do  we 
find?  Evicted,  homeless  families  roam- 
ing the  streets  of  our  cities  from  one 
end  of  the  nation  to  the  other,  vainly 
seeking  any  kind  of  shelter.  To  these 
and  countless  thousands  of  others, 
hungry  and  unemployed,  our  songs  of 
Thanksgiving  and  praise  must  have  a 
somewhat  hollow  sound.  But,  of  course, 
such  conditions  are  to  be  expected. 
'The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you!' 
If  It  were  not  so  we  could  not  dispense 
that  sweet,  Christian  charity  which 
gives  us  such  a  warm  glow  of  righte- 
ousness! Besides,  what  would  these 
poor  casualties  of  the  Price  System 
have  to  be  thankful  for  If  It  were  not 
for  the  generous  contributions  of  our 
nice,  successful  people  to  those  chari- 
table organizations  which  make  pos- 
sible a  'free  feed'  two  or  three  times 
a  year?  About  all  these  unfortunates 
would  have  to  be  thankful  for  would 
be  life  Itself,  and  even  that  seems 
doubtful  judging  by  the  rising  number 
of  suicides. 

A  HOLLOW  VICTORY? 

Of  course,  this  year  we  are  all  giv- 
ing thanks  for  victory — a  hard  fought 
and  costly  victory — but  victory,  none 
the  less.  Yet  we  cannot  help  but  won- 
der If,  In  those  American  families  who 
have  suffered  the  inevitable  toll  of 
war.  Thanksgiving  Is  not  tinged  with 
bitterness.  For  let  us  face  this  cold, 
hard  fact:  Thousands  of  Americans 
died  who  might  be  alive  today  had  we 
been  more  interested  In  winning  the 
war  than  we  were  in  winning  commer- 
cial advantage  and  profits.    The  long. 


island-hopping  campaign  from  Gua- 
dalcanal to  Okinawa  could  have  been 
avoided  had  we  been  willing  to  put 
aside  our  personal  privileges  and  unite 
for  the  common  purpose  of  winning 
the  war. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  greater  lure 
of  war  profits,  we  could  have  built  the 
long-range.  Flying  Wing  bombers,  the 
plans  for  which  were  In  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government  long 
before  the  war  began. 

But  we  didn't  want  to  do  that.  We 
wanted  to  'make  hay'  while  the  mak- 
ing was  good,  and  we  did.  As  a  re- 
sult, thousands  of  American  boys  gave 
their  lives  needlessly.  And  did  we  win 
our  objective?  Have  we  rid  the  world 
of  the  menace  of  fascism?  No,  and 
so  long  as  the  conditions  exist  which 
breed  fascism,  it  will  continue  to  men- 
ace the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world. 

THANKFUL  FOR  PROBLEMSl 

And  what  of  the  countless  social 
problems  that  faced  us  as  we  entered 
World  War  II?  Have  these  been 
solved?  Not  only  do  we  still  have 
them  with  us,  but  new  ones  have  ap- 
peared and  the  old  have  been  greatly 
magnified.  One  prominent  citizen  of 
Pasadena,  California,  suggested  that 
we  should  be  thankful  for  these  prob- 
lems on  the  grounds  that  they  chal- 
lenge us  to  greater  efforts  and  pre- 
vent us  from  lapsing  Into  indifference 
and  lassitude.  Here  are  three  things 
for  which,  he  says,  we  should  be  pro- 
foundly grateful: 

"First:  Peace.  After  the  blood 
and  tears  and  heartaches,  peace  is 
truly  wonderful.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  problems 
that  face  us  to  keep  that  peace. 

"Second:  We  are  thankful  for 
those  problems,  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  perplexing  and  challeng- 
ing that  we  dare  not  relax  into  Indif- 
ference and  lassitude.  We  grow 
only  by  solving   problems.    Civlllza- 
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NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE  compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert. 
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Over  1,324  per  cent!  That's  the  staggering  increase  in  profits 
rolled  up  by  department  and  specialty  stores  during  1944,  compared 
with  their  average  earning  from  1936  to  1939,  O.P.A.  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles  revealed  this  week. 

Bowles  made  public  the  figure  during  a  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  price  control.   Aghast,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
(Dem.,  La.)  exclaimed:  "If  that's  true,  then  O.P.A.  has  failed  in  its 
job."  Bowles'  answer  was  that  "we  regulate  prices,  not  profits." 

— Labor,  December  8,  1945. 


President  Truman  said  tonight  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
"it  is  technically  possible  to  produce  enough  material  goods  so  that 
all  men  everywhere  may  be  adequately  fed,  decently  housed  and  com- 
fortably clothed." 

The  Chief  Executive,  in  a  letter  transmitted  to  the  concluding 
session  of  the  32nd  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  added: 

"The  question,"  he  said,  "is  whether  our  arrangements  for  exchange 
and  distribution  will  be  such  that  these  enormous  productive  powers 
are  enabled  to  operate  freely  for  the  benefit  of  everyone." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  15,  1945. 


The  Department  of  Justice  announced  this  week  that  the  railroads 
had  agreed  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  $4,000,000  under  a  recent  I.C.C.  decision 
upholding  charges  that  they  had  been  gouging  the  War  and  Navy  depart- 
ments on  shipments  of  armor  steel. 

The  matter  was  settled  out  of  court  to  avoid  long  litigation, 
according  to  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark. 

— Labor,  December  8,  1945. 


It's  not  supposed  to  be  known,  but  two  months  ago  the  Dutch  asked 
the  foreign  economic  administration  for  lend-lease  equipment  to  outfit 
5000  Dutch  marines,  whom  we  trained  at  Camp  Davis,  N.  C.  FEA,  how- 
ever, flatly  vetoed  the  request. 

But  the  Dutch  quietly  went  to  the  navy,  where  they  dealt  with 
hellicose  Adm.  Joseph  M.  Reeves,  navy  lend-lease  chief.  He  was  a 
pushover.  From  him  they  got  $6,000,000  worth  of  equipment  for  the 
Dutch  marines  in  this  country,  most  of  it  going  to  Camp  Davis,  but 
some  being  sent  to  their  port  of  embarkation  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  five  requisitions,  labeled  "NEN  10001  to  NEN  10005,"  in- 
cluded 450,000  gallons  of  80  Octane  nonaviation  gasoline,  25,000 
gallons  of  lubricants,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  field  rations, 
yard  and  dock  materials,  including  pontoons  for  invasion  landings,  and 
post  exchange  supplies  sufficient  for  a  force  of  5,000  men  for 
three  months. 

— Drew  Pearson  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  December  10,  1945. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  in  announcing 
national  farm  production  goals  for  next  year,  urged  farmers  to 
plant  556,244,000  acres  in  crop. 

This  would  be  5,500,000  more  than  were  cultivated  this  year, 
but  boosts  in  corn  and  cotton  production  make  up  most  of  the  increase. 

They  were  asked  to  produce  2,500,000,000  pounds  less  milk, 
670,000,000  dozen  fewer  eggs,  17  per  cent  fewer  chickens  and  10  per 
cent  fewer  turkeys. 

It  was  urged  that  cattle  herds,  considered  too  large  for  present 
food  reserves  and  potential  meat  demand,  be  reduced  by  another 
1,600,000  head  by  the  end  of  1946. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  December  1,  1945. 


Farmers  growing  guayule  for  rubber  in  California  would  be  paid  by 
the  government  to  plow  under  their  maturing  crops,  according  to  a  plan 
proposed  in  Washington.   In  view  of  the  existing  rubber  shortage, 
that's  stretching  things  a  bit  far. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  December  9,  1945. 


"Greatest  decline  in  history" — that's  how  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  an  employers'  research  organization,  this  week 
described  the  fall  in  employment  in  25  manufacturing  industries  after 
the  end  of  the  war. 

These  industries  laid  off  over  12  per  cent  of  their  workers  in 
September,  more  than  in  any  month  since  employment  statistics  have 
been  collected,  the  board  disclosed.   Its  index  of  employment,  the 
agency  added,  fell  to  the  lowest  level  since  September,  1940,  and  was 
down  31.8  per  cent  from  the  peak  reached  in  October,  1943. 

— Labor,  December  8,  1945. 


Without  offering  any  explanation.  Radio  Melbourne  says  U.  S. 
supplies  v;orth  $1,750,000,  including  huge  stocks  of  food  are  being 
destroyed  by  U.  S.  Army  men  in  the  Finschafen  area  of  New  Guinea. 

— PM,  November  26,  1945. 


At  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  a  total  of  12  cars  of  aviators' 
leather  jackets  valued  at  $42  each  are  being  slashed  up  the  back  so 
they  can  be  condemned  and  then  burned.   Men  working  in  the  navy  yard 
protested,  even  asked  if  they  could  purchase  some  of  the  coats.   They 
were  overruled  by  the  admiral. 

— Drew  Pearson  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
December  8,  1945. 

•   •   • 

When  a  worker  is  no  longer  needed  to  produce  war  materials,  he  is 
paid  off  and  discharged.   But  that  isn't  the  procedure  followed  with 
war  contractors. 

Robert  H.  Hinckley,  director  of  contract  settlement,  emphasized 
the  difference  in  treatment  in  a  report  to  Congress  showing  that 
since  the  end  of  the  war  $2,500,000,000  has  been  paid  in  settlement  of 
war  contracts,  and  that  $3,500,000,000  more  will  be  paid  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

That  is  more  than  the  profits  of  all  corporations  in  their  most 
prosperous  pre-v/ar  year. 

"Contractors  have  expressed  their  satisfaction,"  Hinckley  de- 
clared, and  why  not?  it  might  be  asked. 

— Labor,  November  10,  1945. 
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General  Tire  Company,  in  announcement  that  it  has  begun  the  oper- 
ation of  automatic  machines  that  produce  small-size  passenger  tires 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  minutes,  declares  that  the  tire  industry 
stands  on  the  "threshold  of  a  new  and  revolutionary  era  in  tire 
manufacturing. " 

The  machine,  which  has  been  invented  by  Walter  Breth  of  the 
company's  development  department,  has  been  "tested  and  retested  for 
months,"  say  the  statement.   It  was  said  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  human  skill  and  physical  effort  and  to  create  more  perfect  tires 
by  reducing  the  percentage  of  rejections  and  makes. 

Thus  far.  General  Tire  has  five  of  the  machines  in  operation  at 
Akron  and  plans  to  add  others,  according  to  William  O'Neil,  president. 
When  operated  on  four  six-hour  shifts  the  push-button  device  can  turn 
out  720  of  the  popular  6.00-by-16  tires  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
more  than  five  times  the  average  output  by  the  hand-made  method. 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  6,  1945. 


"An  almost  human  machine  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for  bowling 
pin  boys"  has  been  invented  by  an  employe  of  the  Electric  Boat  Com- 
pany, Groton,  Conn.,  a  news  item  says. 

Probably  boys  are  better  off  at  home  than  at  bowling  alleys,  but 
this  invention  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  fact  that  practically  no 
job  is  safe  from  "technological  progress."  Who  would  have  thought 
that  a  machine  could  pick  up  the  scattered  pins  and  set  them  up  again. 

— Labor,  December  8,  1945. 


In  discussing  the  economic  aspects  of  development  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  uses,  the  economist  Stuart  Chase  warned  that 
"if  we  try  to  go  on  operating  some  such  economic  system  as  we  had 
before  1930. . .atomic  energy  will  soon  break  it  to  pieces.... No  nation, 
except  the  U.S.A.,  has  any  apparent  intention  of  continuing  its  pre- 
war economic  system." 

— PM,  December  3,  1945. 


The  breakdown  of  ancient  customs  and  attitudes  and  the  coming  of 
novel  conditions  of  technology  and  intricate,  widespread  economic 
interdependencies  have  brought  about  a  new  state  of  affairs  for  which 
there  are  no  social  guideposts.   Our  habitual  ways  of  doing  things 
no  longer  v/ork.   This  is  true  of  religion,  traditional  democratic 
forms  of  government,  family  life,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  of  organized 
labor.   Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  in  power, 
who  don't  know  what  else  can  be  aimed  for,  should  sometimes  simply 
aim  to  keep  themselves  in  power. 

— The  Cooperative  Consumer, 


The  "Wall  Street  Journal"  tells  us:  "American  industry,  the  most 
efficient  in  the  v/orld,  is  going  to  be  a  lot  more  efficient. 

"New  machines  are  being  installed.   Some  can  do  twice  as  much  as 
their  predecessors.   Companies  are  rearranging  production  lines  to 
make  output  smoother  and  faster." 

That's  progress.   But  will  the  "Wall  Street  Journal,"  or  some 
other  spokesman  for  capitalism,  kindly  tell  us  how  that  kind  of 
efficiency  can  be  maintained  unless  the  workers  are  given  more  money 
and  a  shorter  work  day? 

— Labor,  November  10,  1945. 
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How  are  returning  service  men  faring  in  their  search  for  homes? 
To  learn  the  answer,  the  "Wall  Street  Journal"  made  a  nation-wide 
survey  and  uncovered  what  it  describes  as  a  "desperate"  situation. 
The  specter  of  thousands  of  homeless  veterans  walking  the  streets  is 
declared  to  be  haunting  the  authorities  of  virtually  all  big  cities. 
Veterans  were  found  to  be  living  in  garages,  coal  sheds  and  cellars, 
with  the  fortunate  doubling  up  with  relatives  and  friends. 

In  Cleveland  last  month  there  were  1,060  applications  for  homes 
and  only  180  filled,  and  half  of  these  were  for  private  rooms.   That 
is  declared  to  be  typical  of  what  was  revealed  in  other  cities. 

— Labor,  November  24,  1945. 


Three  hundred  angry  veterans  of  the  Pacific  war  were  stranded  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  last  week  when  they  refused  to  be  shipped  "like 
sardines"  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco  in  a  small  cargo  vessel. 
They  were  part  of  a  group  of  1,000  which  protested  against  shipping 
in  the  USS  Procyon,  an  unheated  vessel  which  they  dubbed  the  Pneu- 
monia. A  senior  medical  officer  had  condemned  the  holds  of  the  ship, 
in  which  the  veterans  were  ordered  to  travel,  as  "unsanitary  and 
cold."  The  Navy  refused  to  permit  volunteer  motorists  to  drive  the 
men  to  San  Francisco. 

— The  Progressive,  December  10,  1945. 


Trade  between  Sweden  and  the  Pacific  coast  was  resumed  today 
(Dec.  3)  with  arrival  from  Stockholm  of  the  Johnson  line's  7000  ton 
motorship  Uruguay  with  a  $3,000,000  cargo  of  fresh,  canned  and  dried 
fruits. 

First  ship  to  reach  here  (San  Francisco)  from  Stockholm  since  the 
war  ended,  the  Uruguay  is  scheduled  to  sail  for  Sweden  in  mid-December 
with  a  cargo  including  $300,000  worth  of  silver. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  December  3,  1945. 


Motorists  are  in  for  a  surprise  when  they  take  up  with  dealers 
the  new  prices  for  automobiles  announced  by  Chester  Bowles,  chief 
of  OPA. 

The  public  was  told  that  the  prices  have  been  held  close  to  the 
1942  level  and  that  an  increase  allowed  for  improvements  will  not 
exceed  2%  per  cent,  for  some  makes,  it  was  said,  the  new  prices  will 
actually  be  lower. 

But  the  OPA  neglected  to  tell  the  whole  story.  It  did  not  reveal 
that  the  ceilings  do  not  cover  a  spare  tire  and  a  number  of  essential 
"gadgets,"  nor  taxes,  freight  handling  and  other  charges. 

No  company  as  yet  has  revealed  cash  prices  of  automobiles  under 
Bowles'  regulation,  but  Ford  has  disclosed  truck  prices,  which  will 
give  pleasure  drivers  an  idea  of  what  to  expect.   They  range  from 
$250  to  $655  above  1942,  increases  ranging  from  20  to  65  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  promised  2)^   per  cent  hike. 

— Labor,  November  24,  1945. 


Sterling  Drug  Inc.,  was  bright  and  chipper  today. 

"With  sales  at  an  all  time  peak,"  the  firm  said,  "with  new  markets 
developed  during  wartime  in  both  hemispheres  and  old  markets  about 
to  reopen.  Sterling's  plans  reflect  its  confidence  in  the  future." 

With  this  jaunty  spirit.  Sterling  announced  it  will  build  a  new 
$1,600,000  plant  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  the  manufacture  of  aspirins. 

— Long  Beach  [Calif.]  Independent. 
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tion   itself  is   a   process   of   problem 
solving. 

"Third:     As    Americans    ...    we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  have  the 
resources,    the    capacities    and    the 
freedom   to   work   together   for   the 
solution     of    our     problems.      These 
problems   are   all   about   us.     In   this 
community  we  have  a  housing  prob- 
lem.     Many     are     homeless.      Mere 
shelter    is    difficult    to    find    in    this 
land   of   plenty.    Cannot  we   forget 
greed   or   politics   or  red   tape   and 
remedy  this  great  need?" 
Those    familiar    with    the    operating 
characteristics  of  this  Price  System  will 
easily    recognize   the    utter  futility   of 
these  suggestions.    He   says  peace   is 
truly    wonderful.     For   whom?     China, 
torn   by  civil  war,  with   American   ma- 
rines siding  with   one  element  against 
the  other?    Java,  now  bombarded  by 
British  warships  and  strafed  by  British 
planes?     Our    beaten    enemies,     now 
facing  slow  starvation?    America's  re- 
turned veterans,  jobless  and  homeless? 
Those   of   our  Armed    Forces   still   out 
there  in  the  Pacific,  waiting  to  come 
home  while  ships  gather  barnacles  In 
the  harbors  of  the  Pacific  Coast?  We, 
here  at  home?   Why  sure!   We've  got 
our  gasoline  back!    Let  us  give  thanks! 
Postwar   gadgets   are  on   the    market! 
New    automobiles    are    In    the    show- 
rooms!   Nylons  by  Christmas!    Yes,  in- 
deed, peace  Is  wonderful!    Unemploy- 
ment?   Oh,  tut,  tut!    Haven't  we  been 
promised    60    million    jobs    by     1950? 
What  have  we  to  worry  about? 

Problems?  To  be  sure!  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  problems;  for  thousands 
of  homeless  American  families.  Of 
course.  It  Is  a  bit  rough  on  them,  but 
It  provides  us  with  a  problem.  So,  let 
us  give  thanks!  At  the  Midnight  Mis- 
sion in  Los  Angeles,  2000  homeless 
men  and  boys  were  fed  this  Thanks- 
giving day.  No  doubt  they  returned 
proper  thanks  for  this  bounty.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Midnight  Mission  was 
able  to  solve  the  little  problem  of 
where  these  2000  were  to  sleep,  and 
where  the  food  was  to  come  from  on 
the  following  days.  If  it  Is  problems 
that  cause  civilization  to  advance,  then 
we  must  already  be  on  a  pretty  high 
plane! 

And  we  should  be  thankful,  our 
friend  tells  us,  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources, the  capacities  and  the  free- 
dom to  work  together  for  the  solution 
of  our  problems.  Now  here  the  gen- 
tlemen   rings  the   bell!    Yes,   we  have 


the  resources,  the  capacities  and  the 
freedom,  so  why  not  use  them?  The 
answer  is  suggested  in  his  question 
relative  to  the  housing  shortage:  "Can- 
not we  forget  greed  or  politics  or  red 
tape  and  remedy  this  great  need?" 
No,  mister,  we  cannot  forget  these 
handicaps  because  they  are  Inherent  in 
the  operation  of  a  Price  System.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  rid  of  the  unde- 
sirable elements  in  our  social  system 
Is  to  get  rid  of  the  system  Itself. 

LET'S  QUIT  KIDDING  OURSELVES 

Come  on,  Americans,  let's  wake  up 
and  quit  kidding  ourselves.  Let's  quit 
swallowing  unctuous  platitudes  handed 
us  by  business,  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical leaders  alike  who  tell  us  we  should 
be  thankful  for  all  the  poverty,  misery 
and  rottenness  of  this  Price  System  on 
the  grounds  that  these  troubles  are 
for  our  own  good  and  that  they  de- 
velop strong  characters  and  pure  souls. 
Let  us  use  those  resources,  that  ca- 
pacity and  freedom,  to  build  for 
Americans  a  greater  civilization  than 
the  world  has  ever  dreamed  of.  In  so 
doing,  we  will  solve  those  problems 
that  beset  us  on  every  hand. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  long  predicted 
that  tlie  Price  System  on  the  North 
American  Continent  Is  approaching  Its 
Inevitable  end.  This  Is  not  wishful 
thinking.  By  the  use  of  power  ma- 
chinery the  conditions  under  which  a 
Price  System  operates  are  being  elim- 
inated and  the  demise  of  that  system 
Is  a  mathematical  certainty.  The  only 
course  open  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  is  the  Installation  of  a 
method  of  social  operation  compatible 
with  the  technological  advances  we 
have  made  during  the  past  150  years. 
These  advances  have  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  an  era  in  human  history  where- 
in man  can  realize,  for  the  first  time, 
the  goal  toward  which  all  human  effort 
for  centuries  past  has  been  directed 
— peace,  security  and  abundance  for 
all 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  certain  in- 
terests, the  beneficiaries  of  this  pres- 
ent social  order  who  have  fattened  at 
the  expense  of  others,  will  fight  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  free  people 
to  shape  its  own  destiny.  This  is  the 
essence  of  fascism,  for  the  destruction 
of  which  we  have  just  fought  the 
greatest  and  most  destructive  war  in 
history.  Yet,  the  roots  of  fascism  are 
planted   firmly   in   the    soil   of   a    Price 


System  and,  like  a  noxious  weed.  It  can 
be  pulled  time  and  time  again  only  to 
reappear  in  another  place.  Fascism  Is 
the  ultimate  In  Private  Enterprise — 
the  consolidation  of  all  minor  rackets 
into  one  major  monopoly  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  have 
died  away  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  II,  but  they  are  rising  in  ever- 
increasing  crescendo  here  at  home, 
indicating  the  chaos  and  confusion 
that  marks  the  rapidly  approaching 
demise  of  the  Price  System  In  America. 
If  the  people  of  this  Continent  are  to 
achieve  their  destiny,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
Installing  a  new  method  of  social  op- 
eration, a  scientific  design  unique  in 
the  history  of  man.  The  march  of 
power  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America  Is  forcing  this  first  fundamen- 
tal social  change.  Anyone  who  dares 
stand  in  the  way  will  be  swept  aside 
like  a  leaf  in  a  windstorm. 

When  enough  Americans  awaken  to 
the  danger  of  the  chaos  which  threat- 
ens us,  then  this  scientific  design  for 
the  New  America,  ready  now  for  in- 
stallation, can  be  put  into  use.  Instead 
of  'counting  our  blessings  one  by  one,' 
we  can  then  number  them  by  the  thou- 
sands. And  Technocracy  suggests  that 
we  give  thanks  for  a  social  design 
which  will  really  give  us  something  to 
be  thankful  for. 

— Leslie  Bounds 

/      /      / 

Deputy  reconversion  director  Robert 
P.  Nathan  estimated  tonight  that  un- 
employment will  reach  a  peak  of 
6,000  000  by  next  spring.  This  is 
2,000,000  less  than  he  and  other  recon- 
version officials  had  figured  shortly 
after  V-J  day. 

Nathan  .  .  .  said  .  .  .  that  he  based 
the  downward  revision  on  these 
factors: 

1.  A  greater  exodus  than  antici- 
pated of  women,  young  girls  and  boys, 
and  retired  workers  from  the  war- 
expanded   labor   market. 

2.  Achievement  of  technological  re- 
conversion— the  transition  of  plant 
equipment  from  war  to  peacetime 
operations — earlier  than  had  been 
expected. 

"But,"  said  Nathan,  "6,000,000  un- 
employed still  is  a  pretty  sizeable 
figure." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
December   17,    1945 
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H!l  for  the  second  time  by  a  Jap  Kamikaze  suicide  plane,  the   USS  Mississippi  was  sent 
to  'sick  bay'  at  Guinan  anchorage  at  Samar  Island. 

FLOATING  DRYDOCKS       (cover  story) 


ONE  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
Navy  operations  conducted  far 
from  major  land  bases  has  been 
the  development  of  the  floating  dry- 
dock,  known  to  the  Navy  as  ABSD's 
(Advance  Base  Sectional  Docks).  Prior 
to  this  war,  huge  permanent  repair 
bases  were  located  at  about  2000-mile 
intervals — San  Francisco.  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  Philippines;  but  now  the  bases 
are  established  where  and  when  they 
are  needed. 

Built  in  separate  sections,  the  docks 
are  moved  in  as  close  as  possible  to 
combat  area.  There  the  sections  are 
welded  together  into  one  huge  dock 
with  a  capacity  of  56,000  to  100,000 
tons — more  than  enough  to  raise  the 
largest  battleship. 

The  floating  drydock  is  composed 
of  a  pontoon  hull  carrying  upright 
walls,  known  as  wingwalls,  which  form 
an  open-ended  trough.  It  can  be  sub- 
merged by  admitting  water  to  the 
compartments  in  the  hull  to  permit 
floating  a  ship  over  the  dock.  It  can 
be  raised  by  pumping  the  water  out 
so  that  the  dock  rises  until  the  ship's 
bottom  is  exposed — for  examination 
and  repair. 

The  wingwalls  serve  as  buoyancy 
compartments  to  prevent  the  drydock 
from  going  completely  under  water; 
to  support,  either  above  the  sub- 
merged   level    or    in    watertight    com- 


partments, the  machinery  necessary 
for  drydock  operations;  and  on  some 
classes  of  drydocks,  as  space  for  crew 
quarters,  repair  machinery  and  stor- 
age. 

Crew  living  quarters,  machinery 
and  repair  compartments  are  insulated 
against  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
permitting  the  drydocks  to  be  based 
in  any  climate. 

Generally,  the  drydocks  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  may  be  operated 
from    one    central    control    stat'on,    ;n- 

FRONT  COVER:     Work   on   floating    drydoc 
well  as  day. 

BELOW:     Two    ships    receive    simultaneous 
U.  S.   Navy  photographs. 


eluding  operation  of  the  pumps  and 
valves.  Two-way  speaker  communica- 
tion is  provided  for  each  of  the  valve 
and  pump  stations,  so  that  instructions 
may  be  given  from  the  central  control 
station,  where  water  level  indicators 
record  the  depth  of  the  water  at  all 
times. 

The  floating  drydock  is  not  new. 
One  of  the  earliest  patents  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  was  for  suck 
a  device.  But  the  idea  of  'movable' 
bases  is  new,  another  step  forward  in, 
engineering   progress. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  civiliza- 
tion that  the  greatest  technological 
advances  are  made  during  wars,  and 
this  last  war  has  brought  more  far- 
reaching  changes  in  techniques  and 
processes  than  all  previous  wars.  If 
this  Continent  Is  to  survive,  we  cannot 
discard  these  new  methods;  we  must 
continue  to  advance.  The  scientists 
and  engineers  of  North  America  had 
the  'know-how'  to  design  and  construct 
the  implements  of  war  to  carry  us 
through  to  a  military  victory;  they 
have  designed  and  constructed  the 
tremendous  array  of  technology  which 
can  produce  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  for  us  in  peacetime. 

They  have  also  designed  a  method 
of  social  operation  wherein  this  abun- 
dance may  be  distributed,  giving 
every  citizen  on  the  Continent  the 
highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
to  man.  Shall  we  continue  onward 
giving  our  scientists  and  technologists 
the  'Go  ahead'  or  shall  we  try  to  halt 
the  onward  march  of  progress  and 
write  'Finis'  to  our  civilization? 

ks  in  the    Pacific   was  carried    on   at   night   as 
attention    in    this    ten-section    dock. — Official 


We  Cannot  Have  Revolution! 

Civilization  Could  Vanish  Before  Our  Very  Eyes  If  We  Allow  a 
Serious  Disruption  of  the  Intricate  Mechanism  Whereby  We  Live 


IT  HAS  often  been  said  that  we 
Americans  take  our  pleasures  vio- 
lently, and  the  excuse  is  sometimes 
given  that  as  a  nation  we  are  not  yet 
grown  up  or  that  we  still  suffer  from 
a  hangover  of  the  old  frontier  days. 
That  we  are  not  a  law  abiding  nation 
is  very  evident  and  our  dislike  of  dis- 
cipline and  restraint  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  evidence  of  our  so-called 
love  of  freedom. 

Of  course  celebrations  that  end  in 
violence  are  nothing  new  in  the  Ameri- 
can picture.  Parties  on  New  Years' 
Eve  and  after  football  games  at  large 
hotels  and  participated  in  by  our  'best' 
families  often  result  In  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage — liquor  spilt 
on  furniture,  pictures  and  walls  ruined 
and  crockery  and  glassware  smashed 
to  pieces.  Not  only  does  this  sort  of 
thing  take  place  In  hotels  but  also  In 
homes  adult  delinquents  sliow  a 
disregard  for  the  decencies  and  set  a 
pattern  of  violence  In  their  pleasures 
for  the  youngsters  to  copy.  Conven- 
tions also  are  often  occasions  for  the 
exhibition  of  lawlessness  In  the  name 
of  'fun.'  In  some  Instances  streetcar 
rails  have  been  torn  up,  telephone 
poles  uprooted  and  headlights  taken 
off  trains.  Smashing  of  windows, 
drunken  brawls  and  even  looting  are 
so  frequent  on  these  occasions  that  the 
streets  are  not  considered  safe  for 
people  to  walk  about  at  night,  and 
many  of  the  natives  take  to  their 
homes  and  lock  themselves  In  for  the 
duration  of  the  convention. 

•PEACE  RIOTS' 

Violence  was  certainly  very  much  in 
evidence  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
so-called  'peace  riots'  when  that  city 
celebrated  V-J  Day.  According  to  re- 
ports in  the  daily  papers,  thirteen  per- 
sons lost  their  lives;  approximately 
1059  were  Injured.  Pedestrians  had 
their  clothes  torn  off  and  some  were 
pushed   through    plate    glass   windows. 


Lighted  firecrackers  were  thrown  Into 
automobiles  and  bond  booths  were 
torn  down  and  made  into  bonfires. 
Plate  glass  windows  were  smashed  to 
the  tune  of  $25,000  and  many  stores 
were  looted.  Unquestionably,  unlimited 
liquor  was  obtainable  from  many 
sources  during  the  three  days'  cele- 
bration and  from  the  meagre  reports 
that  have  reached  the  public  after 
several  investigations  It  appears  that 
neither  the  police  nor  the  Navy  Patrol 
was  capable  or  willing  to  handle  the 
situation  until  it  had  reached  Intoler- 
able proportions.  Copying  their  eld- 
ers the  'teen-agers'  also  celebrated, 
and  it  Is  reported  that  tliey  too  went 
on  a  smashing  spree;  In  fact.  In  one 
school  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  re- 
mained unbroken. 

SiniNS  ON  A  KEG  OF  DYNAMITE 

Of  course,  it  Is  always  difficult  to 
prove  how  violence  starts  and  wtiether 
In  the  case  of  San  Francisco  It  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  release  of  pent- 
up  emotions  resulting  In  spontaneous 
combustion,  or  whether  It  was  the  work 
of  sinister  groups  who  are  always 
watching  and  waiting  to  either  start 
violence  or  add  fuel  to  the  flames  will 
most  probably  never  be  determined. 
However,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
that  problem  here.  The  real  danger 
lies  In  the  conditioning,  the  forming 
of  habit  patterns,  which  result  from 
such  actions.  This  country  is  virtually 
sitting  on  a  keg  of  dynamite  and  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  lawlessness  should 
be  reqarded  by  the  oeoole  of  America 
as  being  connected  with  the  greatest 
possible  danger  even  if  they  them- 
selves are  not  subjected  to  personal 
violence. 

In  answer  to  insinuations  of  some 
reformers  that  social  change  In 
America  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  revolution.  Technocracy's  re- 
ply at  all  times  is  that  we  cannot  have 
a   revolution  and  survive.    In  countries 


that  are  still  largely  agrarian  it  is  pos- 
sible to  survive  revolution  because,  as 
a  rule,  the  only  people  who  are  seri- 
ously affected  are  those  living  In 
cities.  The  greater  number  still  living 
on  the  farms  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  somehow  or  another,  even 
though  civil  war  might  be  raging  In 
the  larger  communities. 

Here  In  America  we  have  an  en- 
tirely different  situation.  More  than 
eighty  percent  of  the  people  live  In 
cities;  In  fact,  right  now  40,000,000 
are  jammed  Into  twenty  metropolitan 
areas.  Through  the  widespread  use  of 
machinery  and  technology  we  have  be- 
come dependent  for  our  very  lives 
upon  a  delicately  adjusted  mechan- 
ism. If  any  part  of  that  mechanism 
were  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear  through 
violence  or  civil  war  the  effect  would 
be  Immediately  felt  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  might  not  survive  the  conse- 
quences of  the  dislocation. 

To  Illustrate,  In  many  large  cities 
there  Is  just  one  water  supply.  Should 
anything  happen  to  affect  the  free 
running  of  that  supply,  fires  would  re- 
main unchecked,  sewage  would  collect 
and  disease  and  death  would  be  ram- 
pant in  a  short  time.  Electricity  comes 
into  many  cities  over  high  transmis- 
sion wires  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  If  that  were  interfered  with 
streetcar  transportation  would  stop, 
hospitals  would  be  unable  to  function 
and  darkness  would  add  to  the  general 
terror.  Automobiles  and  trucks  depend 
for  their  supply  of  gasoline  upon  elec- 
trically driven  pumps,  and  trucks  bring 
in  daily  most  of  the  meat,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  San  Francisco,  for  instance, 
does  not  carry  more  than  a  three  or 
four  days'  supply  of  fresh  produce. 

Fire  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  haz- 
ards to  modern  cities.  A  few  months 
ago  San  Francisco  experienced  an  un- 
usual heat  wave  and  the  following  is 
taken  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sept. 
28: 
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"Fire-conscious  San  Francisco  to- 
day was  under  a  state  of  emergency 
as  forecasts  indicated  a  continua- 
tion of  the  hot,  dry  weather  that 
yesterday  caused  one  of  the  biggest 
scares  in  recent  years. 

"Seventy-five  fire  alarms  rang 
from  midnight  till  nightfall  yester- 
day. Humidity,  normally  58  per- 
cent, dropped  to  15  here,  13  at 
Oakland  and    I  I    at  the  airport. 

"Cooler  weather  after  dark  sent 
it  to  safer  levels,  but  prediction  of 
fair  and  warmer  today  impelled  Fire 
Chief  Sullivan  to  keep  in  effect  a 
rare  emergency  call — '10-3' — keep- 
ing reserve  men  on  duty.  During 
the  night  another  rare  call — '1 0-1' 
ordered  fire  companies  to  keep 
their  motors  warm. 

"Later,  he  issued  also  the  unusual 
'10-2'  alarm,  an  emergency  assign- 
ment call  for  equipment.    The  effect 


of  the  '10-2'  is  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  equipment  answer- 
ing first   alarms,    holding  the   addi- 
tional equipment  in   reserve  for  re- 
peat call  alarms." 
If  such  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
had  been  that  V-J  Day  with  Its  'peace 
riots'  had  come  at  a  time  of  this  un- 
usual   type    of    heat    wave    with    its 
seventy-five  fire  alarms  In  one  day,  the 
city  of  San   Francisco  might  have  ex- 
perienced real  terror,  and  not  from  an 
atomic  bomb  either.    A  great  part  of 
every  city  In  America  is  composed  of 
old  buildings  and  dwellings  which  are 
veritable  fire  traps  in  themselves  and 
mute  evidence  of  the  archaic  and  de- 
crepit   system    under    which    we    still 
flounder.    In  the  city  of  New  York  a 
fire  alarm  Is  sent  in  on  an  average  of 
five  and  one-half  for  every  hour  daily. 
If,  through  civil  war  or  any  other  type 
of  lawlessness,  the  water  supply  should 


be  Interrupted  that  large  city  with  Its 
teeming  millions  would  be  gutted  in 
forty-eight  hours  and  such  a  holocaust 
would  be  no  respecter  of  persons; 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old  alike 
would  be  the  victims. 

Technocracy  states  that  protection 
of  our  water  supplies,  electrical  trans- 
mission lines,  power  plants  and  vital 
industries  must  come  first  because 
they  are  the  means  whereby  we  live. 
They  constitute  our  first  lines  of  de- 
fense. Americans  must  wake  up  and 
organize  quickly  into  a  trained  and 
disciplined  body  of  men  and  women 
prepared  to  defend  at  all  costs  this 
Intricate  mechanism  which  we  have 
built  up.  If  It  were  to  be  seriously 
disrupted  for  any  length  of  time  It 
might  be  Impossible  to  start  it  up 
again  and  our  civilization  might  van- 
ish before  our  terrlf  ed  eyes. 

— Flora  Sichel 
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Distributing  An  Abundance 


Business  and  Abundance  Cannot  Live  Together. 
North  Americans  Must  Choose  Which  They  Want 


IF  ANY  doubt  existed  before  the  war 
regarding  America's  capacity  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  the  tremendous  produc- 
tion performance  during  the  war  years 
should  have  wiped  out  that  doubt  for- 
ever. Our  American  technology  poured 
forth  such  a  gigantean  flood  of  prod- 
ucts from  mine,  factory  and  field  that 
we  were  not  only  able  to  provide  mil- 
lions of  fighting  men,  operating  on 
two  fronts  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
homeland,  with  the  implements  and 
supplies  of  total  war,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide our  Allies  with  huge  quantities  of 
similar  products  and  to  keep  the  home- 
front  going  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
This  world-crowning  achievement 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  151/2  million  of  the  cream  of  our 
men  and  women  were  withdrawn  from 
production — 500,000  in  the  Merchant 
Marine;  three  million  In  the  Federal 
service;  12  million  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  far  exceeded  our  own 
fondest  expectations.    Such  a  positive 


demonstration  should  settle,  once  and 
for  all,  the  question  of  our  capacity 
to  produce  all,  and  even  more,  goods 
and  services  than  the  American  peo- 
ple can  consume. 

"Then  why  haven't  we  got  it?"  asks 
an  interested  Inquirer.  That  Is  a  per- 
fectly natural  question  that  is  bother- 
ing a  lot  of  people,  and  one  that  calls 
for  a  factual  reply.  Therefore,  let  us 
examine  the  matter  and  find  out  why 
we  are  being  denied  the  benefits  of 
an  available  abundance  here  and  now. 
Since  the  North  American  Continent 
is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  a  po- 
tential abundance  exists,  our  discus- 
sion will  be  confined  to  this  Continent. 
Every  other  land  Is  still  battling  with 
a  scarcity. 

The  Price  System  method  of  social 
control  existing  here  in  America  is  ex- 
actly the  same  type  of  control  in  use 
In  every  other  nation  on  earth.  In  that 
respect  we  have  not  advanced  one 
iota  beyond  any  other  nation,  even 
backward    China.    A    Price   System    Is 


any  system  that  accomplishes  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  by 
means  of  a  system  of  trade  or  com- 
merce based  on  commodity  evaluation 
and  employing  any  form  of  debt  tok- 
ens, or  money.  Our  entire  business 
structure  operates  on  the  basis  of 
price.  Business  may  be  defined  as  any 
occupation  the  object  of  which  is  gain, 
where  money  Is  put  up  at  the  risk  of 
loss,  and  human  welfare  is  of  no  im- 
portance. From  this  It  can  be  seen 
that  business  exists  for  but  one  pur- 
pose, financial  gain  in  some  form  or 
other.  In  order  to  gain,  business  must 
have  something  to  sell  at  a  price  for 
a  profit,  or  It  must  cease  to  exist. 

Since  it  is  a  life  and  death  matter 
to  business,  price  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs.  Under  conditions  of  scar- 
city the  maintenance  of  price  Is  not  a 
serious  problem,  for  scarcity  Is  the 
natural  environment  under  which  busi- 
ness thrives,  hfence,  the  life  blood  of 
business  stems  from  scarcity  and  prlce- 
for-a-proflt. 
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But,  what  about  an  abundance? 
What  has  It  to  do  with  business?  It 
is  a  definite  threat  to  price;  in  fact, 
it  will  destroy  price.  When  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  any  product  the  price  is 
high.  As  the  available  quantity  in- 
creases the  price  declines.  When  an 
abundance  is  reached  the  price  disap- 
pears. An  abundance  has  no  commer- 
cial value,  for  It  cannot  be  sold,  bar- 
tered nor  exchanged.  It  must  either  be 
destroyed  or  given  away!  We  can 
readily  see  that  If  distribution  Is  de- 
pendent upon  price  to  accomplish  It, 
and  the  price  has  disappeared,  the 
mechanism  of  distribution  Is  gone.  The 
result  will  be  no  distribution,  no  price 
for  a  profit,  no  business.  That  will 
never  do  In  a  Price  System  economy. 
When  faced  with  an  abundance,  busi- 
ness destroys  It,  plows  it  under,  burns 
It,  dumps  It  Into  the  ocean,  allows  It 
to  rot — anything  to  get  rid  of  It,  to 
keep  It  out  of  the  market  place.  In 
short,  business  must  create  an  artificial 
scarcity  to  maintain  price  regardless  of 
the  consequences  to  human  beings. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  have 
an  abundance  today.  And,  further- 
more, an  abundance  will  never  be 
available  so  long  as  we  operate  under 
a  Price  System  method  of  social  opera- 
tions; we  cannot  have  business  and  an 
abundance  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
They  cannot  live  together. 

"Does  that  mean  that  we  will  never 
have  an  abundance  in  America?"  asks 
our  troubled  inquirer.  It  does  not!  We 
are  going  to  have  it  forced  upon  us 
in  spite  of  all  our  national  stupidity  to 
prevent  it.  The  reason  is  simple.  By 
Its  very  nature  business  Is  highly  com- 
petitive. It  must  be  constantly  seeking 
and  devising  means  whereby  It  may 
obtain  an  advantage  in  the  market 
place.  One  of  its  most  potent  means 
is  to  produce  at  a  lower  unit  cost.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  applying  science  to 
the  means  of  production,  which  Is 
called  technology. 

For  example:  Firm  No.  I  installs  an 
automatic  machine  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of,  let  us  say,  ten  men.  One 
man  Is  required  to  operate  this  new 
machine,  nine  are  disemployed.  Unit 
cost  Is  lowered,  so  Firm  No.  I  can  un- 
dersell Its  competitor  Firm  No.  II.  The 
second  firm  Is  then  at  a  disadvantage, 
so  It  Is  compelled  to  follow  suit,  and 
generally  goes  one  better  by  installing 
two  automatic  machines  and  dlsem- 
ployinq  eighteen  men,  lowering  Its  unit 
cost  of  production  and  thereby  taking 


the  advantage  away  from  the  first 
firm.  The  first  firm  then  launches  a 
program  of  complete  modernization, 
quickly  followed  by  No.  II  which  jumps 
in  clear  up  to  its  ears,  and  the  race 
is  on.  Their  capacity  to  produce  rises 
and  the  number  of  disemployed  rises 
also.  While  both  firms  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  unit  cost  of  production  of 
their  output,  they  have  also  contri- 
buted to  the  declining  available  buy- 
ing power  of  the  populace  thereby 
cutting  their  own  market  because  each 
man  who  is  laid  off  has  lost  his  income 
so  cannot  buy  In  the  market  place. 

Expand  this  simple  Illustration  to  en- 
tire industries  on  a  national  scale  and 
you  get  such  results  as  follows:  The 
mechanization  of  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  resulted  in  the  production  of 
10,000,000  more  tons  In  1943  than  in 
1918  with  one-third  less  miners.  In 
1918  the  railroads,  with  2,000,000 
workers,  hauled  405,000,000,000  ton- 
miles  of  freight,  while  in  1943,  1,000.- 
000  less  workers  hauled  nearly  twice 
as  much  freight.  Today,  1945,  300 
mechanical  sugar  cane  harvesters  will 
run  night  and  day  harvesting  this  year's 
crop,  with  the  result  that  60,000  sugar 
cane  workers  are  not  needed  as  before. 
They  have  lost  their  'sweet'  jobs  for- 
ever. Dixie  Cotton  Choppers,  Flame 
Weeders,  and  two-row  Cotton  Pickers 
are  now  in  the  process  of  invading  the 
South  and  more  than  2,000,000  people 
now  dependent  on  cotton  for  a  living 
will  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for 
employment. 

THE  TREND  CONTINUES 

But  where  will  they  go  from  there? 
View  this  march  of  technology  on  a 
Continental-wide  basis  and  you  get 
the  answer  to  the  increasing  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Extend  this  trend  to 
all  industry  and  service  and  it  adds  up 
to  an  Increasing  capacity  to  produce 
and  a  constantly  declining  demand  for 
man-hours  of  labor.  Old  jobs  are  dis- 
appearing faster  than  new  ones  are 
being  created.  In  spite  of  all  the  bally- 
hoo to  the  contrary.  The  only  way  for 
these  increasing  millions  of  disem- 
ployed to  get  buying  power  Is  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  give  It  to  them.  But, 
manifestly,  that  cannot  go  on  forever. 
This  trend  of  more  and  more  tech- 
nology is  beyond  the  power  of  either 
or  both  Wall  Street  and  Washington 
to  stop  It.  When  Uncle  Sam  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  financial  rope,  sub- 


sidizing both  business  and  the  jobless 
will  cease,  the  whole  Price  System 
structure  will  collapse.  We  will  then 
be  compelled  to  install  a  new  system 
of  social  control  quickly,  or  cease  to 
exist  as  a  civilized  nation.  Technocracy 
asserts  that  the  next  most  probable 
state  of  society  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  will  be  a  Technate,  in 
which  science  will  be  applied  to  both, 
production  and  distribution  resulting 
In  an  abundance  for  all. 

THE  ENERGY  CERTIFICATE 

To  accomplish  the  number  one  job 
—  distributing  that  abundance  —  we 
must  have  a  medium  of  distribution. 
It  must  bear  no  resemblance  nor  rela- 
tion to  a  medium  of  exchange.  It 
must  make  possible  a  perpetual  inven- 
tory of  the  Continental  stock  In  order 
to  maintain  a  balanced  load  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  eliminating 
both  excess  and  deficiency  of  physical 
goods.  It  must  be  stable,  not  like  price, 
which  may  be  up  today  and  down  to- 
morrow. It  must  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  product  and  service.  It  must  be 
measurable.  There  is  one  thing  that 
meets  these  specifications  exactly, 
namely,  the  unit  of  energy  that  goes 
Into  the  article  or  service  produced. 
Since  energy  is  definitely  measurable, 
the  energy  cost  of  any  article  or  type 
of  service  can  be  exactly  determined. 
And,  except  for  some  slight  decline 
due  to  increased  efficiency,  this  energy 
cost  will  remain  the  same  today  and 
tomorrow,  this  week  and  next,  this  year 
and  the  next. 

The  total  amount  of  energy  neces- 
sary to  produce  all  the  goods  and 
services  the  American  people  can  con- 
sume during  a  predetermined  period 
of  time  can  be  estimated  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  This  total  energy 
requirement  will  be  the  basis  for  the 
issuance  of  energy  certificates  which 
will  serve  as  the  medium  of  distribu- 
tion. 

In  explaining  the  distribution  method 
proposed  by  Technocracy,  the  official 
pamphlet  "The  Energy  Certificate" 
states: 

"The  total  amount  of  certlficafes 
which  will  be  issued  will  represent 
the  total  amount  of  net  energy 
converted  in  the  making  of  goods 
and  the  provision  of  services.  All 
operating,  replacement,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  costs  (in  en- 
ergy)  of  the    Continental   complex. 
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all  costs  of  communal  services  and 
provisions  (such  as  local  transporta- 
tion, public  health,  and  minimum 
housing  space  for  each  individual) 
are  deducted  before  the  net  energy 
is  arrived  at. 

"The  conversion  of  human  energy 
does  not  enter  Into  this  calculation 
since  it  amounts  to  below  two  per- 
cent of  the  total  consumed  energy. 
The  individual's  share  Is  not  based 
upon  his  contribution  of  work  or  ef- 
fort to  the  total  operations  of  the 
area.  There  is  no  theory  of  labor 
'value' — or  of  any  other  'value.' 

"Every  adult  above  25  years  of 
age  will  receive  as  his  share  of  pur- 
chasing power  an  equal  part  of  the 
total  net  consumed  energy,  and 
from  birth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year 
«very  Individual  will  receive  a 
maintenance   allowance. 

"The  certificate  will  be  issued  di- 
rectly to  the  individual.  It  is  non- 
transferable and  non-negotiable, 
and  therefore  It  cannot  be  stolen, 
lost,  loaned,  borrowed,  or  given 
away.  It  is  non-cumulative,  there- 
fore cannot  be  saved;  and  it  does 
^ot  bear  interest.  It  need  not  be 
spent,  but  loses  its  validity  after  a 
designated  time  period. 

"The  female  will  receive  the  same 
amount  of  certificates  as  the  male, 
and  receive  them  entirely  Indepen- 
dent of  him.  The  energy  certificate 
represents  equal,  though  not  Identi- 
cal, purchasing  power  for  every 
adult  living  on  this  Continent.  In 
itself  it  represents  nothing  of  value. 
It  is  much  in  the  nature  of  a  blank 
check — a  scrap  of  paper." 

And  just  how  much  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  there  be  for  you  in  a  Tech- 
nate?  Most  probably  more  than  you 
can  possibly  consume.  The  result  will 
be  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
1(nown  to  man,  together  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  health,  lifelong  security 
and  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  enjoy 
it.  There  will  be  no  classes  such  as  the 
rich,  the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 
There  will  be  but  one  class  of  Ameri- 
cans— consumers  of  an   abundance. 

Compare  that  with  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today,  remembering  that 
we  cannot  have  both  business  and  an 
abundance  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Which  will  you  have?  The  choice  is 
up  to  you,  but  it  will  have  to  be  made 
soon  as  the  time  is  running  out. 

— A.   R.  Moreton 


Back  to  Cartels? 

The   General   Welfare   Must  Yield   to   Insidious 
Business  Alliances  Under  Price  System  Operation 


EFFORTS  of  the  United  Nations  to 
reach  agreements  which  would 
reduce  Germany's  military  and 
industrial  power  have  received  such 
widespread  publicity  and  have  been 
repeated  so  often  that  the  public  has 
come  to  accept  the  efforts  as  accom- 
plished  facts. 

Lulled  by  complacency  into  a  false 
feeling  of  security,  the  majority  of 
American  citizens  believe  that  if  the 
fascist  war  criminals  are  tried  and 
punished  all  will  be  well  and  peace  will 
reign  forevermore. 

They  fall  to  realize  that  only  the 
military  officials  are  involved  in  these 
prosecutions;  that  without  the  help  of 
industry,  these  military  officials  could 
not  possibly  have  waged  war,  and  that 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  fascist 
controlled  industries  in  Germany  re- 
ceived help  from  most  of  our  own 
essential  American  industries  through 
cartel  agreements. 

Some  of  the  most  insidious  cartel 
tie-ups  between  American  and  Ger- 
man firms,  which  definitely  hindered 
our  war  effort,  were  agreements  be- 
tween I.  G.  Farbenindustrle  of  Ger- 
many with  General  Electric,  Alcoa, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Bayer 
and  du  Pont  of  America.  General 
Electric  was  also  associated  with  Krupp 
Armament  and  the  Osram  Lamp  Trust, 
while  Bausch  &  Lomb  was  affiliated 
with  Carl  Zeiss,  German  optical  trust 
and  the  American  Bosch  Corp.  was 
affiliated  with  the  Robert  Bosch  Com- 
pany of  Germany. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  known  of 
these  cartel  agreements  for  over  25 
years,  but  did  not  deem  it  wise  to 
interfere  until  it  became  obvious  that 
such  restrictions  were  seriously  retard- 
ing our  war  production.  When  these 
firms  were  indicted,  reports  appeared 
in  a  few  magazines  and  In  newspapers 
such  as  PM  and  Labor,  but  the  public 
press  in  general  steered  clear  of  such 
inflammable  material,  since  newspa- 
pers are  supported  by  advertisers,  and 
publishing  news  detrimental  to  their 
financial  interests  would  be  disastrous. 


Hence  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  not  aware  of  the 
sinister  portent  of  such  agreements. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Wendell 
Berge  warns: 

"Where  cartels  have  governed  the 
economic  fate  of  nations,  they  have 
been  among  the  principal  Instigators 
and  supporters  of  fascism.  This  rela- 
tionship between  a  monopoly  pattern 
In  industry  and  the  rise  of  political 
tyranny  is  a  lesson  plainly  spelled  out 
In  recent  history,  particularly  In  Ger- 
many, but  with  little  less  emphasis  in 
Italy  and  Japan." 

After  the  long,  hard,  bitter  years 
we  have  spent  in  fighting  fascism,  are 
we  going  to  complacently  let  it  gain 
control  of  this  country  as  it  has  in 
Europe  through  these  greedy  industrial 
giants?  If  we  do,  our  boys  who  fought 
In  both  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  have  died  in  vain. 

Military  occupation  of  conquered 
countries  will  never  succeed  in  pre- 
venting World  War  III  If  the  fascist 
nations  are  again  allowed  to  build  up 
their  industrial  strength.  With  the  help 
of  Industries  In  other  nations  they  can 
again  rearm  as  they  did  after  the  last 
war — and  the  stage  is  well  set. 

How  this  is  already  being  accom- 
plished makes  an  interesting  story. 
One  of  the  methods  being  used  was 
reported  by  PM  last  July,  as  follows: 

"Neutral  Switzerland  today  stands 
as  the  economic  arsenal  from  which 
Nazi  Germany  industrialists  can  draw 
the  golden  weapons  of  World  War  III. 

"The  charge  against  the  Swiss  was 
placed  before  the  Kilgore  War  Mobili- 
zation Committee  of  the  Senate  by 
Orvis  Schmidt,  director  of  Foreign 
Funds  Control  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, who  has  been  in  Europe  as 
technical  assistant  on  finance  for  the 
Allied  Control  Council. 

"Swiss  bankers,  aided  by  Swiss  laws, 
have  built  a  wall  of  secrecy  around 
the  fugitive  funds  of  Germany  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine  their 
extent  or  control,  Schmidt  told  the 
Committee. 

"Behind  this  wall,  the  Nazi  financiers 
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•who  aided  the  preparations  for  World 
"War  I  and  actively  formulated  the 
program  for  World  War  11,  are  en- 
•abled  to  prepare  their  new  plans  for 
•world  aggression. 

"Schmidt  revealed  that  the  Army 
and  other  investigators  had  uncovered 
evidence  of  701  secret  financial  con- 
nections of  German  industry  with  Eu- 
ropean firms  in  addition  to  the  750 
German  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  known 
in  six  neutral   nations. 

"Many  of  these  connections  are 
concealed  in  the  vaults  and  records  of 
"Swiss  banks.  Many  of  them  are  'rubric' 
■accounts,  identified  only  by  number  or 
letter.  The  Swiss,  so  far,  have  refused 
to  allow  any  Allied  investigation  of 
these  accounts.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  pleading  for  a  relaxation  of  U.S. 
controls  over  Swiss  deposits  here,  of- 
fering to  give  'assurance'  that  any 
funds  released  will  be  of  approved 
accounts.   .   .   . 

"In  the  past,  Schmidt  said,  Nazi 
spies  had  been  sent  abroad  as  ostensi- 
ble agents  of  German  Industry,  hie 
submitted  letters  showing  the  request 
of  German  officials  for  placement  of 
spies  and  the  agreement  of  I.  G. 
Farben   officials   to   co-operate. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  new  under- 
ground agents  will  appear  abroad  with 
funds  from  the  secret  Swiss  accounts." 

THE  LURE  OF  PROFITS 

How  did  American  firms  become 
entangled  in  these  fascist  webs?  They 
were  simply  drawn  there  by  the 
glistening  promise  of  bigger  profits. 
Intent  upon  making  money,  which  is 
the  prime  requisite  of  business,  Ameri- 
can firms  built  factories  in  Germany 
to  take  advantage  of  cheaper  labor 
and  to  undersell  products  made  in  the 
United  States.  They  joined  German 
concerns  in  international  cartels  to  fix 
prices  and  make  monopoly  profits.  In 
return  they  were  bound  by  the  restric- 
tions which  delayed  for  years  the 
production  of  materials  desperately 
needed  for  war  use. 

And  it  seems  that  the  only  lesson 
they  have  learned  from  this  war  is  that 
such  agreements  pay  in  hard  cash.  For 
there  are  numerous  indications  that 
they  Intend  to  continue  such  profitable 
agreements  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit. 

In  the  June  1944  issue  of  The  TEChH- 
NOCRAT,  we  stated: 

"A  civil  suit  (was)  brought  by  the 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division 


against  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Remington  Arms  Co.,  and  Impe- 
rial Chemical  Industries  for  'maintain- 
ing' an  international  cartel  agreement 
to  restrain  trade  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  products,  firearms,  and  am- 
munition, in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act. 

"In  the  Kilgore  Committee's  report 
on  'Economic  and  Political  Aspects  of 
Cartels,'  du  Pont  was  named  as  one  of 
the  firms  assertedly  pledged  to  resume 
cartel  agreements  after  the  war." 

Proof  of  these  intentions  exists  in 
the  minutes  of  the  du  Pont  company's 
executive  committee  of  Oct.,  1939, 
after  the  war  had  broken  out.  The 
minutes  state,  in  part: 

"The  du  Pont  company  Informed 
I.  G.  (I.  G.  Farbenindustrie,  gigantic 
German  cartel)  that  they  intended  to 
use  their  good  offices  after  the  war  to 
have  the  I.  G.  participation  restored." 

Three  and  one-half  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Justice  obtained  a  con- 
sent degree  which  nullified  previous 
agreements  between  Standard  OH  of 
New  Jersey  and  I.  G.  Farben,  and 
prohibited  them  from  entering  into 
any  new  ones  without  informing  the 
Attorney  General,  but  Standard  re- 
fused to  pledge  that  it  would  not 
again  tie  up  with  Farben  after  the 
war.  In  fact.  Standard  waged  a  public 
battle  to  retrieve  from  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  2000  patents  which 
had  been  previously  turned  over  to 
them   by   Farben. 

Standard  Oil  contends  that  I.  G. 
Farben  has  no  interest  whatever  In  the 
patents,  having  sold  out  in  1939  for 
$35,000,000  worth  of  Standard  stock, 
and  that  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
had  no  right  to  seize  the  patents  as 
German  property.  The  trial  was  not 
concluded  until  last  summer,  when 
opposing  counsel  was  given  until  Oct. 
I  to  fie  briefs.  The  affair  has  since 
been  hushed  up. 

A  letter  from  Frank  Howard  of 
Standard  to  the  home  office,  dated 
Oct.  22,  1939.  a  little  over  a  month 
after  the  war  started,  was  taken  from 
Standard's  secret  files.  This  letter  re- 
veals Standard's  cartel  plans  as 
follows: 

"Pursuant  to  these  arrangements,  I 
was  able  to  keep  my  appointments  In 
Holland  where  I  had  three  days  of 
discussion  with  the  representatives  of 
the  I.  G.  They  delivered  to  me  assign- 
ments of  some  2000  foreign  patents 
and  we  did  our  best  to  work  out  com- 


plete plans  for  a  modus  vivendi  which 
would  operate  through  the  term  of 
the  war,  whether  the  United  States 
came  in  or  not." 

Standard  Is  but  one  of  many  firms 
whose  German  ties  are  too  strong  to 
be  broken  by  war. 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian  took 
over  American  Bosch  in  1941,  and  the 
company  was  presumed  to  have  been 
cut  oft  from  Its  German  ownership. 
There  were  some  suspicions  that  the 
APC  had  not  succeeded  In  divorcing 
the  old  Bosch  management  in  the 
United   States   from    its   Nazi   partner. 

These  suspicions  were  well  founded, 
for  secret  Bosch  documents  were 
seized  by  U.  S.  military  investigators 
in  a  Stuttgart  air  raid  shelter,  which 
revealed  that  the  Bosch  interests  in 
Germany  had  faked  the  sale  to  Swed- 
ish bankers  of  a  controlling  interest  in 
American  Bosch,  which  actually  was 
coni rolled  by  Robert  Bosch  of  Stutt- 
gart through  Swedish  and  Swiss 
Interests. 

In  spite  of  such  revelations,  George 
Murnane,  who  ran  American  Bosch 
prior  to  the  war,  has  continued  to 
serve  as  head  of  this  company  through- 
out the  war,  and  is  still  chairman  of 
the  Board. 

THE  SAME  OLD  LINE-UP 

Another  cause  for  alarm  Is  the  per- 
sonnel selected  to  serve  on  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  in  Germany,  most 
of  whom  are  officials  of  American 
firms  which  owned  factories  in  Ger- 
many or  had  close  affiliations  with 
German  companies  before  the  war. 
Among  these  are  the  following: 

Philip  Gaethke,  former  manager  of 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Company 
mines  In  Silesia;  Brandon  H.  Grove, 
former  head  of  the  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Company  in  Rumania  (an  Ameri- 
can-owned company  which  produced 
oil  for  Germany  during  the  war). 

Peter  Hoglund,  former  head  of  the 
General  Motors  branch  factory  In 
Germany;  R.  E.  McConnell,  who  was 
an  official  of  the  General  Analine  and 
Film  Company  when  It  was  taken  over 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian; 
Charles  H.  Powell  of  Westlnghouse 
Electric  (also  involved  in  cartel  agree- 
ments with  German  firms). 

Kenneth  Stockton  and  Mark  Sund- 
strom,  vice-presidents  of  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  have  been  made  brlgadler- 
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generals  in  the  U.  S.  Army  not  to  per- 
form military  duties  but  to  serve  as 
control  advisers  in  Germany.  General 
Kurt  Von  Schroeder,  of  Hitler's  SS 
corps,  sat  on  the  board  of  I.  T.  &  T. 

Westrick,  manager  of  the  German 
subsidiary  of  the  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  is  the 
brother  of  the  Westrick  who  was 
deported  from  the  United  States  just 
before  the  war  for  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  German  government. 

We  have  not  only  placed  officials  of 
firms  bound  by  agreements  to  protect 
and  encourage  German  industry  on 
the  Allied  Control  Commission,  but 
we  have  also  put  the  vice-presidents 
of  a  great  international  corporation 
with  property  interests  in  Germany, 
on  this  commission  with  power  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  done  to  prevent 
the  reconstruction  of  Germany's  war- 
making  power.  What  can  we  expect 
from  such  a  commission? 

We  have  achieved  no  victory  over 
fascism  if  we  allow  these  cartels  to 
exist,  for,  like  an  octopus,  fascism 
reaches  its  tentacles  into  one  nation 
after  another,  binding  their  industries 
with  its  cartel  agreements  and  re- 
strictions. 

Americans,  when  will  you  realize 
that  all  of  our  bloodshed,  our  loss  of 
lives  and  maiming  of  minds  and  bodies 
will  have  been  in  vain  if  we  allow 
fascism  to  engulf  our  country  through 
our  industries? 

Politics  cannot  stem  the  tide,  for 
politics  is  only  an  instrument  serving 
industry.  Anti-trust  laws  can  do  little, 
for  they  treat  only  the  effects,  they  do 
not  reach  the  cause. 

The  very  root  and  core  of  fascism 
is  the  Price  System,  and  so  long  as 
we  operate  for  price  and  profits  we 
cannot  stem  the  tide  of  fascism.  The 
bitter  experiences  of  this  war  should 
have  taught  us  that  business  seeks  only 
to  preserve  itself — regardless  of  the 
cost  to  its  country  or  its  people — for 
business  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Price  System,  the  most  relentless  dic- 
tator of  all. 

The  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology produced  the  weapons  of  war 
that  won  us  the  military  victory.  Nei- 
ther politics  nor  business  could  have 
accomplished  this.  Why,  then,  look  to 
politics  and  business  to  preserve  the 
peace?  If  we  do,  our  children  of 
today  and  tomorrow  will  be  fighting 
World  War  III  within  the  next  decade 
or  two.  The  application  of  science  and 


technology  to  the  operation  of  the 
social  system  will  do  as  much  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  peace  as  it  did  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

Why    cling    so    tenaciously    to    the 
octopus  which   is  destroying  us? 

— Phyllis  Taylor 


A  FINAL  SALUTE 

JAMES  J.  DU  REE,  for  more 
than  two  years  staff  photo- 
grapher of  The  TECHNOCRAT, 
died  on  December  5.  We  offer 
a  final  salute  in  tribute  to  his 
loyal  service. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  Staff. 


TECHNOLOGY 
vs.  STRIKES 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  2) 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  devel- 
opments which  are  throwing  into  the 
discard  the  old  idea  that  'man  must 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.'  Technology  has  written  a  new 
dictum.  Instead  of  spending  his  life 
trying  to  'make  a  living'  man  must  now 
learn  'how  to  live.' 

Right  now  Organized  Labor  has  an 
opportunity  and  a  responsibility  never 
before  given  to  any  group  of  people. 
It  can  demand  that  a  planned,  tech- 
nological   social    design    be    put    into 
operation  upon  this  Continent.  Along 
with  all  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of 
North   America,  the   members  of  Or- 
ganized Labor  will  have  nothing  to  lose 
but    everything    to    gain!     Here    are 
some  of  the  results  to  be  realized: 
Standard    of    Living:     A    higher 
standard    of    living   for    everyone — 
highest  in  the  world.   All  productive 
capacity  would  be  released  from  ar- 
tificial restrictions.    A  maximum,  un- 
restricted    distribution     would     be 
made  to  all  citizens  without  differ- 
entiation In  incomes,   based  on  the 
total   goods   and    services   available 
in  any  given  time-period. 

Housing:  Redesigned  housing — 
machines  for  living — for  the  entire 
population,  measuring  up  to  the 
standards  of  modern  technology. 
There  would  be  no  mortgages,  taxes, 
or  financial  assessments. 


Hours:  Reduction  of  working 
hours  In  direct  ratio  to  the  diniin- 
Ishlng  total  of  man-hours  required. 
Under  planned  operation  hours 
could  be  reduced  to  4  hours  per 
day,  4  days  per  week. 

Retirement:  Full  income,  after  re- 
tirement, until  death.  This  is  not  an 
old-age  pension,  but  continued  par- 
ticipation in  the  abundance  of  avail- 
able goods  and  services. 

Production:  Capacity  operation 
of  physical  equipment  on  a  bal- 
anced-load basis. 

Education:  Education  of  a  new, 
high  standard  for  all  up  to  the  age 
of  25  with  specialized  training  for 
all  in  chosen  fields. 

Health:  Full  medical  and  dental 
attention  for  everyone  as  a  com- 
pulsory service  through  the  Con- 
tinental Public  Health  Sequence. 

Freedom:  Full  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  spend  leisure  time  in 
any  manner  desired.  Freedom  from 
restraint  In  religion,  speech,  culture, 
sports,  and  hobbles. 

Opportunity:  Equal  opportunity 
for  every  boy  and  girl,  every  man 
and  woman,  to  take  his  or  her  place 
in  society  to  the  degree  of  his  or 
her  attainments  and  ability. 

Charity:  Elimination  of  the  nec- 
essity for  public  and  private  charity 
handouts  and  poorhouse  methods  of 
subsistence. 

Money:  Elimination  of  money  and 
consequently  of  debts,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, etc. 

Politics:  Elimination  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  politics  through  replace- 
ment by  a  system  of  operation 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  citizens 
to  perform  and  to  accept  social 
responsibility.  There  will  be  a  ver- 
tical alignment  of  functional  capa- 
city In  all  branches  of  social  service 
and  for  the  first  time  In  history  the 
Individuals  charged  with  responsi- 
bility will  continue  to  hold  their  po- 
sitions only  on  their  demonstrated 
ability  to  serve  their  fellow  citizens. 

Are  not  these  gains  worth  working 
for,  worth  organizing  for?  History 
will  forever  record — in  glory  or  in 
shame — the  stand  you  take  now.  As 
Individuals  and  as  organized  groups, 
you  have  a  decision  to  make — planned, 
technological  social  direction  with 
abundance  and  security  or  haphazard 
social  operation  with  poverty,  disease, 
crime,  and  the  constant  struggle  for 
doubtful  security. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  ihe  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1 91 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swingi 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America/!  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are   welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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techncx:racy  inc. 

Presenting  an  analysis  ot  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.         . 
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Every  citizen  of  this  Continent  wants  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  guaranteed  social  security  from  birth 
to  death. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  to  toil  less  and   consume   more. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  knows  that  this  Continent  has  the  men,  the 
machines,  the  materials,  the  resources  and  the  climate  to  provide  economic  certainty 
for  every  citizen,  and  to  distribute  abundance  to  a[l. 

Abundance  cannot  be  produced  at  a  price;  social  security  cannot  be  purchased; 
human  toil  cannot  produce  the  volume  of  physical  wealth  necessary  for  a  higher 
standard  of  American  living — only  a  technological  orchestration  of  the  men,  machines 
and  materials  of  this  Continent  can  produce  and  distribute  abundance  for  all. 

The  operational  problem  of  Continental  America  is  unique.  It  has  no  precedent 
In  the  life  of  man.  There  Is,  and  can  be,  only  one  solution — the  technological 
application  of  physical  science  to  the  means  whereby  we  citizens  live.  All  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  promise  the  people  security,  abundance, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  are  practicing  national  fraud  and  deception,  and  they 
are  liars  by  the  clock. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  realize  that  scarcity  and  poverty,  crime  and 
malnutrition,  politics  and  disease  are  but  natural  component  parts  of  our  antiquated, 
pre-technologlcal  social  structure. 

—Howard  Scott,  TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  Series  A,  Number   14. 
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Unite   and   Operate ! 


TECHNOCRACY  has  long  pointed  out  the  need  for 
unity  upon  this  Continent.  We  have  maintained  further 
that  every  North  American  must  develop  a  new  patriot- 
ism wherein  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his  Continent 
come  before  his  personal  interests.  For  this  reason  It  was 
gratifying  to  find  a  column  In  the  public  press  which  analyzes 
the  'state  of  the  nation.'  Written  by  Dorothy  Thompson, 
the  column  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of 
January   10.    It  states  in  part: 

"Seven  months  ago  we  were  the  world's  strongest  and 
most  respected  people.  Today  we  are  neither  strong  nor 
respected.  .  .   . 

"Our  administration  shows  nothing  but  weakness,  and  Its 
enemies  in  congress,  both  the  southern  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans,  rejoice.  For  most  of  congress,  including 
administration  supporters,  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  less  than 
the  next  elections. 

"Labor,  more  prosperous  than  it  has  ever  been,  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  will  strike  even  if  the  effect  is  equal  to  a  blitz. 

"Ownership,  rolling  in  money.  Invites  a  showdown,  and 
talks  of  regaining  the  'whip  hand.'  Consumers,  as  greedy 
after  goods  as  though  they  had  been  for  years  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  indulge  In  buying  sprees,  regardless  of 
warnings  of  inflation. 

"The  government,  passing  the  buck  to  'fact-finders,' 
washes  Its  hands. 

"Crime  waves  sweep  the  country.  Public  and  private 
decorum  Is  at  an  all-time  low. 

"Night  clubs  are  jammed. 

"Drunkenness  is  a  disgraceful  public  spectacle,  unsur- 
passed since  the  days  of  bathtub  gin  .... 

"Soldiers,  whose  initial  wish  was  only  to  be  demobilized, 
reenlist,  after  the  first  joys  of  freedom,  finding  the  army, 
after  all,   more  secure  than  civilian  life.   .  .  . 

"Public  discussion  Is  becoming  a  Tower  of  Babel,  In 
which  words  no  longer  convey  common  meanings  .... 

"Who  loves  this  democratic  republic?  Who  loves  it 
better  than  his  Income,  his  class,  his  Interests,  his  prejudices, 
his  race? 

"Do  all  such  lie  under  white  crosses  on  Pacific  islands.  In 
North  Africa,  in  Italy,  in  France? 

"Is  it  only  under  fire,  in  the  very  face  of  death,  that  the 
unity  of  life  and  the  reality  of  fellowship  can  be  discovered? 

"Must  bombs  drop  on  this  nation  to  recall  it  to  Its 
community  of  destiny? 

"And  does  anyone  believe  that  unless  we  mend  our  ways 
they  will  not?" 


The  foregoing  paragraphs  graphically  show  the  state  of 
confusion,  disunity,  fear  and  hopelessness  with  which 
Americans  face  the  future.  Technocracy  agrees  whole- 
heartedly with  Miss  Thompson's  analysis,  but  we  go  further 
and  present  a  solution,  a  synthesis.  Failure  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  change  in  our  way  of  life,  brought  about  by 
the  development  of  our  technological  processes  of  pro- 
duction, has  been  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  such  conditions 
on  this  Continent.  When  we  have  applied  scientific 
methods  to  our  distribution  system,  we  can  face  the  future 
without  fear  and  confusion  and  can  go  forward  to  build  a 
Continent  that  will  command  the  respect  of  the  entire  world. 

Since  1933,  the  Organization  of  Technocracy  has  set 
forth  Its  design  of  social  operation  for  the  approval  of  the 
citizens  of  North  America.  The  official  pamphlets  of  the 
Organization  explain  fully  the  design  and  the  reasons  under- 
lying the  necessity  for  its  adoption.  In  July,  1940,  Howard 
Scott,  DIrector-In-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  wrote  In  his 
article  'America — Now  and  Forever:' 

"America  faces  simultaneously  both  opportunity  and  dis- 
aster. Destiny  knocks  at  the  door  of  this  Continent — the 
doorway  to  a  new  Continental  social  order. 

"We  must  answer  this  opportunity  of  destiny — or  face 
the  disaster  of  the  anarchy  of  our  moronic  national  medi- 
ocrity. America  cannot  grasp  the  opportunity  of  its  Con- 
tinental destiny  while  bogged  down  in  the  swamp  of  private 
enterprise,  private  profit,  personal  opinion  and  putrid 
politics. 

"America  will  never  arrive  at  its  rendezvous  with  destiny 
encumbered  with  48  sovereign  states,  3,700  glorious 
counties,  19,000  police  forces,  165,000  political  governing 
bodies,  460,000  corporate  enterprises,  1,543,000  retail 
stores,  11,000,000  unemployed,  20,000,000  on  relief,  and 
80,000,000  adults  with  800^000,000  opinions  expressing  the 
nihilistic  negation  of  all  positive  direction. 

"America  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch.  The  epoch  of  small 
operation  and  small  countries  Is  at  an  end.  The  new  epoch 
of  Continental  operations  is  about  to  be  born.  We,  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  must  organize  for  one  design.  We 
must  possess  one  unity  of  purpose.  We  must  become  one 
national  endeavor.  We  must  have  but  one  patriotism.  We 
must  have  but  one  objective.  We  must  have  but  one 
direction.  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  must  have 
all  of  these  so  that  we  can  act  as  one." 

'Divide  and  Rule'  has  been  the  fundamental  premise  of 
European  statesmanship  for  over  2000  years.  Technology 
has  written  a  new  dictum  for  North  America — 'Unite  and 
Operate!'    We  have  but  to  obey! 
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Little  Man,  What  Now? 


Technology  Has  Laid  the  Foundation  for  a  New  America. 
The   March  of  Events  Will  Compel  a   Decision  Soon. 


THIS  is  a  short  story  about  a  little 
guy  in  a  big  squeeze.  As  carica- 
tured by  all  cartoonists,  he  is  a 
stoop-shouldered  little  runt,  with  a 
large  mustache,  glasses  and  a  derby. 
He  invariably  carries  an  umbrella,  for 
most  of  his  days  are  rainy.  You  saw 
his  military  counterpart  in  Mauldin's 
'Up  Front'  cartoons.  The  so-called  lib- 
eral hails  him  as  'the  common  man;' 
the  politician  refers  to  him  as  'my 
esteemed  constituent;'  to  the  preacher 
he  is  'my  dear  parishioner;'  the  busi- 
nessman calls  him  'my  valued  customer;' 
to  all  racketeers  he  is  just  plain  'sucker.' 
He  Is  the  fall  guy  of  every  prankster, 
the  straight  man  of  the  comedian,  the 
butt  of  the  jokers.  But  they  all  cater 
to  him,  because,  you  see,  he  pays  the 
bills! 

Actually,  he  Is  a  composite  of  you, 
and  you,  and  you,  and  me,  for  almost 
all  of  us  refer  to  ourselves  as  'middle 
class.'  So  we  might  label  him  'Mr. 
In-Between,'  as  he  gropes  falterlngly  in 
his  rut  from  the  Insecurity  of  the  past 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Let 
us  examine  his  past  history,  diagnose 
his  present  symptoms,  and  predict  his 
probable  fate. 

ENTER  THE  MACHINE 

This  little  man  wasn't  there  before 
1776.  Of  course,  you  are  automatically 
thinking  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. That  was,  indeed,  a  note- 
worthy document;  but  an  event  of  far 
greater  importance  transpired  about 
that  same  time.  It  didn't  even  happen 
in  America,  but  in  Scotland,  where  a 
tall  Scotsman  opened  a  valve  and,  with 
a  great  hissing  and  clanking,  the  first 
practical  steam  pump  started  to  work 
in  a  coal  mine.  This  unheralded  event 
marked  about  the  first  time  in  history 
that  power  was  harnessed  to  do  man's 
work. 

Before  that  time,  almost  all  work 
was  done  with  human  muscles.  Most 
people  went  to  bed  hungry  every  night, 
for  in  this  muscle-bound  society  there 


simply  wasn't  enough  muscle  to  insure 
everyone  more  than  the  barest  stand- 
ard of  living.  Wealth  consisted  of  land 
itself,  for  it  was  an  agrarian  economy, 
as  it  had  been  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. There  was  no  middle  class  to 
speak  of — only  the  small  minority  of 
landowners  at  the  top,  who  were  the 
economic,  political  and  ecclesiastic 
nobility,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  at  the  bottom,  who  worked 
on  the  land  in  the  capacity  of  serfs  or 
slaves.  There  was  a  sharp  social  cleav- 
age between  classes.  These  social  dis- 
tinctions were  enforced  by  the  nobility 
through  the  exercise  of  ruthless  eco- 
nomic power  backed  up  by  duly  sancti- 
fied legal  compulsion.  To  Americans 
today,  such  a  concept  as  the  'divine 
right  of  kings'  is  ridiculous;  such  a 
belief  is  only  possible  in  a  society 
dominated  by  ignorance,  superstition 
and  fear. 

What,  then,  was  the  great  liberating 
force  which  raised  entire  populations 
from  the  static  serfdom  of  seventy  cen- 
turies? Not  documents  nor  laws  setting 
forth  liberal  philosophies;  there  have 
been  many  such.  Neither  was  it 
benevolent  governments  or  rulers,  for 
there  have  been  many  of  these  also, 
from  Plato's  time  on  down.  The  lives 
of  the  early  American  colonists  differed 
little  from  those  of  peoples  of  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years  before,  in 
spite  of  more  liberal  laws.  There  was 
still  the  same  small  group  at  the  top 
of  the  social  structure,  and  the  same, 
vast,  Ignorant  majority  In  poverty  at 
the  bottom,  with  little  in  between.  The 
great  social  changes  which  started  170 
years  ago  were  the  result  of  one  thing: 
The  advent  of  the  machine. 

While  there  were  no  laws  forbidding 
learning,  many  of  our  colonial  leaders 
were  illiterate.  Writing  was  done  with 
goose  quills,  and  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  geese.  When  a  machine  made  steel 
pen  points  abundant,  writing  became 
available  to  all.  It  required  intelligence 
to  operate  machines,  if  only  to 
read    the    factory    signs,    'No    Loafing 


Allowed!'  Seriously,  the  machine  com- 
pelled widespread  literacy.  It  was 
necessary  to  gain  only  a  little  knowl- 
edge, undertake  a  little  research,  and 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  fac- 
tory system  in  order  to  accumulate 
monetary  wealth,  and  thus  become  a 
member  of  that  hitherto  unattainable 
class,  the  nobility!  And  so,  little  men 
got  hold  of  capital,  one  way  or  another 
(it  was  usually  another)  and  built  fac- 
tories. These  early  capitalists  were  un- 
doubtedly good  men,  for  they  had 
'hearts  of  gold.'  They  plowed  their 
profits  back  Into  the  business,  and 
saved  their  money  for  a  rainy  day 
while  they  lived  in  a  drizzle.  Each 
year's  expansion  covered  the  previous 
year's  mistakes,  and  through  constant 
reinvestment  modest  nest  eggs  snow- 
balled into  vast  fortunes.  Thus  an 
American  aristocracy  was  created, 
where  rank  depended  not  upon  birth, 
but  upon  the  number  of  digits  in  the 
bank  account. 

CONCEPTS  CHANGE 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  nobility, 
which  for  thousands  of  years  had  done 
nothing  but  sit  on  its  spine  and  twiddle 
Its  title,  viewed  with  alarm  this  growth 
of  technology  which  threatened  its 
prerogative  of  fox  hunting.  Laws  were 
enacted  which  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  this  Frankenstein 
monster,  the  machine,  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  nobility,  for  they 
were  the  conservatives;  they  wished  to 
conserve  the  status  quo  wherein  their 
privileges  were  vested.  The  smoke,  the 
noise  and  the  increased  tempo  of  the 
machine  were  decried  as  an  offense  to 
God  and  man.  (A  modern  example  of 
this  conservative  resistance  to  tech- 
nological advance  occurred  only  a 
few  months  ago,  when  a  labor  union 
called  a  strike  in  a  large  manufac- 
turing plant  because  an  automatic 
machine  was  Installed  which  threw  sev- 
eral men  out  of  work.)  And  so  progress 
has  constantly  been  retarded  by  those 
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whose  income,  whose  capital  invest- 
ment, or  whose  prestige  is  involved 
with  the  old  ways  of  doing  things. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition,  the 
industrial  revolution  continued  to  grow, 
sweeping  away  more  and  more  of  the 
old  order  of  slaves  and  nobles.  One 
reason  that  it  grew  was  that  these  early 
capitalists  abandoned,  insofar  as  they 
personally  were  concerned,  one  of  the 
hallowed  concepts  of  the  previously 
existing  hand-tool  society.  That  con- 
cept was  that  'man  must  live  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.'  For  the  machine 
had  made  it  possible  for  money  itself 
to  earn  money,  at  a  far  greater  rate 
than  either  usury  or  human  muscles 
could  earn  It.  The  continuation  of  these 
profits  depended  on  the  expansion  of 
the  capital  investment  In  industry,  and 
wealth  was  no  longer  mere  ownership 
of  land,  but  of  debt  certificates — the 
stocks    and     bonds    we    know    today. 

Aside  from  the  profit  motive,  how- 
ever, a  far  stronger  incentive  accele- 
rated the  growth  of  Industry.  The 
products  of  the  Machine  Age  vastly 
improved  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
entire  population.  No  longer  was  It 
possible,  for  example,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  wealthy  be- 
cause only  the  latter  wore  stockings. 
The  power  loom,  and  the  sewing  ma- 
chine provided  far  better  clothing  than 
homespun  to  almost  all  the  population. 
And  today,  although  a  wealthy  matron 
may  spend  $300  at  an  exclusive  shop 
for  a  gown,  almost  by  the  time  she 
gets  home  with  it,  she  finds  her  maid 
wearing  an  exact  copy  for  $14.95! 
Power  machines  In  the  forests  not  only 
created  a  new  industry,  but  made 
homes  available  to  millions  who  had 
lived  in  crude  shelters  or  log  huts. 
Power  in  the  fields  resulted  in  more 
food  for  more  people,  lessening  the 
fear  of  hunger  which  had  been  ever- 
present  In  the  days  of  the  hand 
scythe.  Power,  applied  to  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  broadened 
man's  scope  of  movement,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Let 
us  emphasize  this  fact  again:  These 
changes  occurred  in  society,  not  be- 
cause of  favorable  laws,  or  a  certain 
type  of  political  government,  or  indus- 
trial ownership  by  so-called  private 
enterprise,  but  because  we  applied, 
through  the  machine,  non  -  human 
energy  to  the  means  whereby  we  livel 

And  so  today,  if  we  were  to  ask 
each  member  of  the  population  his 
social  status,  the  predominant  reply 
would  be  'middle  class.'    For  while  most 


of  us  have  no  extensive  ownership  of 
either  land  or  Industry,  we  do  have  on 
the  whole  a  far  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  the  European  or  Asiatic 
peasant.  Hence  the  old  class-against- 
class  appeal  of  communist  propaganda 
makes  little  headway  In  America,  where 
a  technological  society  has  integrated 
our  economic  levels  from  zero  to  In- 
finity. Moreover,  our  complete  inter- 
dependence makes  unrest  and  disorder 
In  any  locality  almost  immediately  felt 
throughout  the  entire  Continent.  Revo- 
lution on  this  Continent  would  result 
in  Immediate  chaos. 

THERE  IS  CONFUSION 

But  Mr.  In-Between  Is  today  uneasy. 
The  brave  new  postwar  world  he  was 
promised  has  developed  a  chill,  hie 
not  only  sees  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  fought  debased  by 
the  world's  governments  In  a  mad 
scramble  of  power  politics,  but  every- 
where there  are  sporadic  outbreaks  of 
unrest.  In  regard  to  this  fear  psycho- 
logy, which  is  so  prevalent  among  our 
people,  particularly  in  metropolitan 
areas,  a  recent  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  entitled  'Sweet  Land  of 
Liberty'  does  a  fine  job  In  pointing  out 
America's  vast  resources  and  tech- 
nology, but  ends  on  the  familiar  note 
of  pooh-poohing  the  idea  of  a  'mature 
economy,'  and  advocating  a  'back-to- 
the-land  movement'  into  our  sparsely 
settled  western  states. 

Ironically  enough,  in  the  same  maga- 
zine in  the  same  Issue,  Is  an  article  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  entitled  'Is  the  Farmer 
Heading  for  Trouble  Again?'  Mr. 
Anderson  points  out  that  during  the 
war,  with  5,000,000  less  people  on  the 
land  the  farmers  produced  one-third 
more  food  and  other  raw  materials. 
Emphasizing  the  desperate  need  of  sav- 
ing our  soil,  he  asks  for  "full-scale  con- 
servation and  improvement  of  our 
agricultural  resources — the  soil,  the 
water  supply  and  the  forests."  He 
further  states: 

"As  a  mature  nation  with  no 
great  new  land  frontiers,  we  can't 
afford  to  waste  our  natural  assets. 
.  .  .  Farm  efficiency  and  productivity 
per  man  and  per  acre  are  on  the 
upgrade,  so  the  nation  will  need  a 
smaller  total  of  farmers,  and  farms 
fhould  tend  to  grow  somewhat 
larger,  on  the  average.  .  .  ,  For  a 
really  efficient  and  satisfying  use  of 
its   lands,    the   South    will    need    off- 


the-farm  jobs  for  perhaps  3,000,000 
workers  who  no  longer  will  be 
needed  in  a  modern  Southern  agri- 
culture." 

In  the  midst  of  thousands  of  such 
conflicting  views  of  the  future,  the 
reason  for  Mr.  In-Between's  uneasiness 
is  understandable.  He  looks  to  his  duly- 
elected  political  leadership  and  sees 
his  own  confusion  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold, as  national  problems  of  para- 
mount Importance  are  side-stepped, 
dodged  and  postponed.  The  President 
himself  has  censured  our  national  law- 
makers; and  the  feelings  of  Gl's  and 
civilians  alike  are  exemplified  by  this 
open  letter  signed  by  fourteen  soldiers 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  issue  of 
Time  magazine: 

lie* 

Sirs: 

"This  is  an  open  letter  to  every 
American  politician — Tremble,  you 
indolent  incumbents,  and  look  to 
your  precarious  futures,  because 
this  postwar  world  will  not  find  us 
Gl's  alone  at  the  apple  stands.  You 
fattened  while  we  fought.  You  sent 
us  to  enemy  shores  in  ill-manned, 
rusty  scows,  and  we  died  for  you, 
and  those  that  were  left,  you  forgot. 
.  .  .  We  don't  care  if  your  next  op- 
ponent is  a  full-grown  chimpanzee, 
we're  voting  for  him,  and  you, 
Buster,  are  out! 

"So  pick  your  street  corner  now, 
get  out  your  polishing  cloths  and 
start  learning  apple  salesmanship  be- 
cause politically.  Pal,  you're  a  wash- 
out!" 

These  fourteen  service  men  are 
making  the  same  mistake  as  millions  of 
other  Americans,  however.  Voting  Mr. 
Tweedledee  out  of  office  and  voting 
Mr.  Tweedledum  In  will  not  solve  our 
national  problems,  even  If  Mr.  Tweedle- 
dum Is  a  chimpanzee.  In  all  fairness, 
let  us  point  out  that  while  most  of  our 
politicians  are  honest  and  sincere  men, 
they  are  lawyers,  whose  training  has 
been  to  search  the  precedents  of  the 
past.  They  are  totally  Incapable  of 
solving  problems  such  as  housing,  pub- 
lic health,  inflation,  reconversion, 
strikes,  unemployment,  shortages  and 
a  host  of  others.  In  their  attempts  they 
are  like  symptom  doctors,  treating  each 
problem  as  a  separate  entity.  But  all 
of  these  problems  are  the  outward 
signs  of  a  deep-seated  cancerous  con- 
dition, and  are  thus  related  to  each 
other.    They  are  the   surface   manifes- 

(CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    15) 
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Southern  Pacific's  Centralized  Traffic  Control  board  at  Beaumont,  California,  which  replaced  board  at  right.  Formerly, 
telegraph  operators  were  needed  at  each  station,  but  with  the  CTC  panel,  one  operator  controls  all  train  traffic  in 
the    Indio-Colton    area.     It  is   estimated   that   this   one    board  displaced   35  employes. 

— Techphotos   by   Du    Ree. 


CTC 


(COVER  STORY) 


ALL  previous  records  were  broken 
as  American  railroads  piled  up 
ton-miles  and  passenger-miles 
during  the  wartime  years.  Reports 
show  that  with  one-third  less  equip- 
ment and  500,000  less  employes  than 
they  had  in  World  War  I,  they  carried 
more  than  twice  the  traffic.  How? 
The  answer  is  in  the  increased  efFi- 
clency  of  equipment,  and  skill  of  tech- 
nicians. 

A  5400-horsepower  diesel  locomotive 
thundering  down  the  track  at  60  miles 
an  hour  is  a  thrilling  sight.  But  few 
people  realize  that  in  order  to  keep 
these  trains  running  on  the  'speeded 
up'  schedule  necessary  to  handle  war- 
time freight,  there  are  'men  behind  the 
men'  who  guide  the  streamliners  on 
their  ribbons  of  steel.  They  are  the 
men  in  the  Centralized  Traffic  Control 
stations  at  various  points  along  the 
way. 

Introduced  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
system  several  years  ago,  installations 
were  speeded  up  by  the  pressure  of 
wartime   activity. 

Through  use  of  CTC  (Centralized 
Traffic  Control)  the  flow  of  rail  traffic 
can  be  regulated  by  fingertip  manipu- 
lation of  devices  that,  by  electrical 
control,  line  up  siding  switches  and  set 
signals  to  guide  an  engineer  whose 
train  may  be  In  a  canyon  or  on  a 
mountain  top  miles  away  from  the  dis- 


patcher's headquarters.  Delays  are  re- 
duced and  the  capacity  of  single  track 
is  increased  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

At  the  central,  or  control,  point  the 
dispatcher  determines,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  lights  and  a  train  graph  on  the 
CTC  machine,  the  location  of  each 
train  in  his  territory.  He  expedites 
their  movements  and  arranges  for 
meeting  or  passing  points  between 
trains  by  moving  small  levers  and  press- 
ing buttons  on  the  CTC  machines. 
These  operate  the  wayside  signals  and 
switches  through  electrical  remote  con- 
trol so  that  no  stops  are  required  for 
trainmen  to  line  up  switches  and  prac- 
tically no  delay  Is  caused  the  trains  at 
meeting  or  passing  points. 

Each  CTC  machine  has  a  track 
diagram  of  the  district  which  is 
equipped  with  small  lights  that  auto- 
matically light  up  as  the  various  track 
sections  are  occupied  by  the  trains.  A 
glance  at  this  diagram  tells  the  dis- 
patcher at  the  CTC  panel  just  what 
portions  of  the  track  are  in  use.  He 
also  has  an  automatic,  electrically- 
controlled  train  graph  on  which  mag- 
netically-operated pens  automatically 
follow  the  progress  of  the  trains  and 
record  the  actual  time  at  which  they 
pass  each  siding.  The  graph  also  In- 
forms incoming  dispatchers  of  the 
trains  previously  dispatched  and  being 
handled,  and  the  levers  on  the  panel 


indicate  signals  displayed  and  the 
existing   switch    positions. 

Below  the  track  chart  on  the  control 
panel  is  the  set  of  control  levers  with 
colored  indicator  lights  by  which  the 
dispatcher  controls  the  operation  of 
siding  switches.  Indicator  lights  show 
that  switches  at  sidings  have  moved  to 
the  desired  positions  and  that  the 
proper  signal  lights  have  been  dis- 
played. 

The  dispatcher,  in  the  event  of  ne- 
cessity, can  summon  signal  maintainers 
to  the  wayside  telephone  by  display- 
ing a  small  signal  light  at  the  sidings. 
Separate  wayside  indicators  also  warn 
track  car  riders — signal  maintainers, 
roadmasters,  telegraph  linemen,  water 
service,  section  foremen  and  track 
patrolmen — of  approaching  trains  so 
that  they  can  remove  their  motor  cars 
from  the  tracks.  Signal  lights  on  the 
panel  also  warn  of  landslides  and  snow- 
slides,  tunnel  or  bridge  fires. 

In  every  industry,  science  is  forging 
ahead  with  new  techniques,  processes 
and  inventions.  Let  us  not  look  hope- 
lessly around  for  some  way  to  stem 
this  tide  of  technology  which  threatens 
to  engulf  us;  but,  rather,  let  us  bring 
our  social  Institutions  up  to  date  and 
welcome  each  development  as  one  step 
further  toward  our  goal — an  abundant 
life  for  man. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  ATTITUDE 


As  the  Problems  of  Society  Increase  in  Magnitude  the  Future  of  This 
Continent  Demands  That  Science  Be  Applied  to  the  Social  Order 


THE  scientist  is  a  human  being, 
with  biology,  emotions  and  social 
conditioning  similar  to  that  of 
other  human  beings,  hie  or  she  differs 
from  the  run-of-the-mill  human  only  in 
the  attitude  used  to  study  and  under- 
stand reality.  Most  people  who  have 
a  claim  to  being  scientists,  however,  do 
not  maintain  the  scientific  attitude  to- 
ward all  phenomena,  but  usually  toward 
only  a  limited  part  of  nature.  There- 
fore, confusion  often  appears  when 
such  individuals  use  their  scientific 
guise  and  prestige  to  speak  unscien- 
tifically about  things  outside  of  their 
limited  realm  of  scientific  investigation. 
This  is  especially  true  when  they  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  social  matters.  It 
is  with  the  intention  of  helping  you  to 
recognize  that  which  Is  scientific  as 
contrasted  to  that  which  is  non-scien- 
tific, and  to  help  you  to  get  some  of 
the  'feeling'  of  science,  that  we  present 
the  following  characteristics  of  the 
scientific  attitude. 

CLEARNESS  OF  STATEMENT 

A  primary  characteristic  of  the 
scientific  attitude  Is  clearness  of  state- 
ment. If  there  is  to  be  an  accurate 
system  of  knowledge  built  up,  there 
must  be  a  simple  and  precise  lan- 
guage. The  symbols  used  In  this 
language  must  have  the  same  meaning 
In  terms  of  external  reality  to  all  per- 
sons using  the  language.  That  is,  the 
perception  patterns  in  the  brain  of  one 
person  must  be  translated  Into  symbols 
which,  when  received  by  another  per- 
son, stimulate  similar  patterns  in  his 
brain.  The  symbols  may  be  sounds, 
pictures,  diagrams,  written  words  or 
numbers.  The  only  requirement  of  the 
symbol  Is  that  it  accurately  communi- 
cates   an    agreement    of    perceptions. 

Words  are  symbols  which  men  agree 
to  use  as  a  means  of  representing 
certain  things  in  nature.  One's  ability 
to  use  a  language  depends  upon  his 
knowledge  of  both  the  thing  and  the 
symbol  and  of  their  association.  For 
example,    an    Eskimo   may   be   familiar 


with  a  certain  animal  which  we  refer 
to  as  a  dog,  but  he  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  word  'dog.'  So,  If  we  used 
that  word  In  speaking  to  him,  he  would 
not  understand  us.  Words  have  only 
the  meanings  which  we  agree  to  give 
to  them.  On  some  words,  we  are  in 
close  agreement;  on  others,  we  are  at 
variance.  We  are  fairly  well  agreed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  black,  copper,  hour, 
mile,  kilowatt.  On  other  words  we  are 
not  so  well  agreed. 

One  of  these  latter  words  is  'sci- 
ence.' Science  originally  meant  knowl- 
edge, and  later  it  was  also  used  to 
mean  skill.  These  meanings  still  persist 
in  such  expressions  as  'science  of  num- 
bers,' 'science  of  wrestling,'  etc.  Scien- 
tists, however,  have  abandoned  these 
definitions,  and  have  agreed  upon  a 
more  restricted  definition.  Science  Is 
now  used  to  symbolize  a  method  of 
investigating  re"^ality — a  method  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  based  on  facts. 
Science  is  defined  as  the  method  of  the 
determination   of  the   most   probable. 

The  brain  acquires  other  symbols 
which  do  not  correspond  to  anything 
In  the  external  environment;  such  as 
valor,  virtue,  value.  To  say  'he  Is  a 
good  man'  has  no  meaning;  because, 
there  Is  no  agreement  as  to  what 
'good'  means.  Other  symbols  In  the 
same  category  are  democracy,  re- 
ligion, liberty,  justice.  The  scientist,  In 
his  discussions,  must  reject  all  such 
meaningless  symbols  as  useless.  The 
test  of  validity  for  a  symbol  is  whether 
or  not  you  can  point  to  something  In 
reality — an  object,  an  event  or  a  con- 
dition— and  say,  'this  is  it.'  If  the 
symbol  stimulates  a  perception  pattern 
in  the  brain  of  the  other  person  rea- 
sonably similar  to  the  one  In  your 
brain,  then  It  can  be  used  by  the 
scientist;  If  not,  it  must  be  discarded. 
No  scientist,  as  a  scientist,  would  use 
such  words  as  divine,  brave,  sinful  or 
price.  The  scientist  must  know  about 
that  of  which  he  speaks;  which  means, 
that  It  must  be  measurable  in  terms 
of  time,  space,  energy  or  mass. 

The  statements  of  the  scientist  must 


be  simple,  clear  and  concise,  so  as  to 
reduce  error  to  a  minimum.  People 
not  familiar  with  the  method  of  science 
are  often  Impatient  with  the  degree 
of  accuracy  and  clearness  of  statement 
demanded  by  scientists.  It  is  this  accu- 
racy and  clearness,  however,  that  en- 
ables the  scientists  to  advance  their 
knowledge  and  discovery  as  far  as  they 
do.  Scientists  use  mathematics  fre- 
quently; because  it  is  the  most  accu- 
rate and  precise  language  we  Lave, 
and  It  is  remarkably  concise.  The 
seeming  excluslveness  of  science  Is  due 
largely  to  the  failure  of  our  schools 
to  teach  the  language  of  science.  This 
language  is  no  more  difficult  than  the 
language  commonly  used,  and  is  far 
more  comprehensible. 

DEVOTION  TO  FACTS 

The  scientist  regards  facts  as  the 
highest  authority.  He  begins  and  ends 
his  Investigation  with  facts,  and  the 
facts  alone  determine  his  conclusion. 
'What  are  the  facts?'  is  always  his  first 
question  when  seeking  an  answer  to  a 
problem. 

Let  us  make  clear,  at  this  point,  what 
the  scientist  considers  as  a  fact.  Many 
things  which  other  people  call  facts 
would  have  no  validity  to  a  scientist. 
The  scientist  requires  three  characteris- 
tics In  a  fact:  (I)  It  must  be  the  result 
of  observation.  That  Is,  It  must  come 
to  him  from  the  outside  as  the  result 
of  the  stimulation  of  one  or  more  of 
his  sense  organs.  (2)  It  must  be  a  close 
agreement  among  more  than  one  ob- 
servation, preferably  made  by  more 
than  one  person.  The  simpler  the 
observation  required  to  establish  a 
fact,  the  fewer  that  are  needed.  For 
example,  the  weight  of  a  certain  five- 
cent  coin  may  be  established  with  only 
a  few  measurements.  More  complex 
observations,  or  those  requiring  greater 
precision,  may  require  hundreds  of 
observations;  as,  for  example,  the 
speed  of  sound.  (3)  A  fact  must  be 
verifiable.  Anyone  should  be  able  to 
duplicate  the  observations  that  estab- 
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lished  the  fact  and  see  for  himself. 
Whatever  does  not  fulfill  these  three 
requirennents  is  not  acceptable  as  a 
fact  by  scientists.  Thus,  such  phenom- 
ena as  past  events  (for  example, 
George  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware) are  not  now  facts.  Although  the 
first  two  requirements  may  be  met,  if 
the  event  is  no  longer  capable  of 
observation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  fact.  However,  such  things  as  writ- 
ten records,  pictures  or  other  corrobo- 
rative evidence  still  in  existence  are 
facts,  since  they  may  still  be  verified. 

Although  an  event,  once  passed, 
cannot  later  be  established  as  a  fact, 
the  scientist  judges  its  validity  on  the 
basis  of  three  questions:  (I)  Could  it 
have  happened?  Is  the  event  consist- 
ent with  all  facts  now  known?  (So  far 
as  we  know,  George  Washington  could 
have  crossed  the  Delaware.)  (2)  What 
is  the  contemporary  testimony?  How 
many  people  observed  it;  and  are  they 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  obser- 
vations dependable?  Is  there  an 
essential  agreement  among  those  mak- 
ing the  observation?  (3)  What  is  the 
corroborative  evidence?  What  facts 
now  existing  support  the  event?  The 
scientist  is  suspicious  of  all  unverlfiabie 
reports.  He  is  well  aware  that  pur- 
ported events  of  the  past  are  easily 
hoaxed,  misinterpreted  or  falsified. 

The  scientific  method  reveals  the 
scientist's  deep  devotion  to  facts. 
There  are  four  steps  in  the  scientific 
method:  (I)  Observation  of  facts.  All 
scientific  investigations  must  begin 
with  facts.  (2)  Formation  of  a  hypothe- 
sis. This  is  a  preliminary  conclusion 
which  conforms  with  all  of  the  facts 
known  at  the  time.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  observed  facts  In  some, 
more  general  statement  concerning 
nature.  The  hypothesis  may  or  may 
not  be  correct.  (3)  Deductions  from 
the  hypothesis.  These  are  detailed 
conclusions  whicti  rationally  follow,  If 
the  hypothesis  Is  correct.  (4)  Verifi- 
cation of  the  deductions  through 
observation  of  more  facts. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  method  with  a 
simple  example:  (1)  Observation:  A 
piece  of  aluminum  Is  dropped  Into  a 
basin  of  water  and  It  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  (2)  Hypothesis:  Aluminum  is 
heavier  than  water.  (3)  Deduction:  A 
piece  of  aluminum  will  weigh  more 
than  an  equal  volume  of  water.  (4) 
Verification:  Weigh  the  two  and  see 
if  this  is  so.  This  is  a  very  simple 
example;  but  It  Is  often  just  such  simple 
procedure  that  determines   Important 


scientific  discoveries,  and  the  failure 
of  It  that  permits  erroneous  beliefs  to 
persist.  (Does  the  ostrich  really  hide 
its  head  in  the  sand?)  We  once  heard 
a  college  graduate  make  this  remark: 
"Aluminum  is  really  lighter  than  water, 
but  it  sinks  in  water  because  it  Is  a 
metal."  Even  for  simple  problems,  man 
did  not  discover  the  use  of  the  fourth 
step  until  about  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Take  the  classical  example  of 
falling  objects:  According  to  the  story, 
(I)  Aristotle  observed  that  objects  fall 
to  the  ground  when  released  from 
above  its  surface.  (2)  He  concluded 
that  the  speed  with  which  objects  fall 
is  proportionate  to  their  mass.  (3)  So, 
he  reasoned,  If  a  ball  weighed  100 
times  as  much  as  another.  It  would  fall 
100  times  as  fast.  This  example,  so 
far,  is  in  accordance  with  the  first 
three  steps  of  the  scientific  method. 
But  the  fourth  step  was  unknown,  and 
was  not  followed;  so,  for  nearly  2000 
years,  Aristotle's  conclusions  stood  un- 
challenged. Many  centuries  later 
Galileo  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  and  dropped 
two  objects  of  different  weight.  They 
both  fell  at  the  same  rate  of  speed 
and  hit  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  Aristotle's  hypothesis  was  dis- 
proved. Today,  verification  of  deduc- 
tions is  the  accepted  practice  in  all 
fields  of  science,  but  is  frequently 
neglected  outside  of  science. 

Although  the  scientist  begins  and 
ends  with  facts,  the  second  and  third 
steps  in  the  scientific  method  call  for 
a  keen  Imagination  and  a  high  reason- 
ing capacity.  But,  no  matter  how  keen 
his  imagination  or  how  logical  his 
reasoning,  the  scientist  always  returns 
to  the  facts  for  his  final  conclusion. 
In  this  respect,  he  differs  from  the 
philosophers,  who  rely  only  upon  their 
reasoning  for  the  final  answer. 

AGNOSTICISM 

The  scientist  does  not  accept  any- 
thing until  It  Is  conclusively  established 
by  facts.  He  neither  believes  nor  dis- 
believes, but  keeps  his  mind  open  to 
any  new  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
problem.  The  scientist  Is  not  lacking 
In  a  desire  for  final  knowledge;  but,  he 
does  not  let  this  desire  lead  him  into 
accepting  on  faith  some  conclusion, 
merely  because  it  appears  logical  or  is 
emotionally  satisfying  to  him.  When 
insufficient  facts  are  at  hand  to  sup- 
port a  hypothesis,  or  when  there  are 
facts  that  are  at  variance  with  it,  the 


scientist  remains  skeptical.  He  Is  criti- 
cal of  all  observations  and  all  generali- 
zations. Most  of  the  labor  of  scientists 
is  devoted,  not  to  proving  or  disprov- 
ing theories,  but  to  finding  the  facts. 
The  scientist  goes  wherever  the  facts 
lead,  and  they  alone  provide  the  final 
answer.  Against  facts,  opinions,  be- 
liefs, traditions,  logic  or  documents  of 
testimony  count  as  nothing.  The  scien- 
tist is  willing  to  accept  the  results  of 
his  own  observations,  but  is  critical  of 
all  other  kinds  of  evidence. 

Obviously,  no  one  person  can  review 
all  evidence  In  all  fields  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  make  all  the  observa- 
tions. So,  even  the  most  devout  scien- 
tist must  accept,  at  least  for  working 
purposes,  much  knowledge  for  which 
he  has  not  made  the  observations.  He 
must  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 
The  type  of  testimony  that  he  Is  most 
willing  to  accept  Is  scientific  publica- 
tions; for,  these  are  at  all  times  open 
to  review  and  verification  by  other 
scientists.  Knowledge  that  withstands 
a  test  such  as  this  is  worthy  of  tenta- 
tive acceptance.  Scientists  are  severe 
critics  of  their  own  works  and  of  the 
works  of  others. 

ALL  KNOWLEDGE  IS  TENTATIVE 

The  conclusions  of  science  are  tenta- 
tive statements  of  probability.  The 
conclusions  of  the  scientist  are  the 
most  probable  that  can  be  drawn  from 
available  facts.  They  are  never  re- 
garded as  final  or  absolute.  Such 
finality  must  await  the  complete  knowl- 
edge of  reality.  Since  all  knowledge 
that  we  now  have  is  incomplete.  It 
must  be  subject  to  revision  In  the  light 
of  new  facts.  But  so  long  as  knowledge 
conforms  with  the  known  facts.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  working  basis  for  further 
Investigation. 

Workability  Is  the  test  of  all  knowl- 
edge. If  It  works,  it  can  be  used  as  a 
guide.  The  accumulating  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  analogous  to  the  making 
of  a  map.  Whatever  is  known  is  put 
down.  Some  of  this  knowledge  is  highly 
accurate;  some  of  it  Is  only  roughly 
approximate.  As  further  observations 
are  made  by  different  people  In  differ- 
ent places,  more  details  become 
known,  and  the  map  Is  filled  In  more 
accurately  and  more  completely.  Thus, 
slowly  and  surely,  science  is  accumulat- 
ing a  vast  store  of  knowledge  tfiat 
works,  and  which  may  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  reality.    But  no  knowledge  is 
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When  we  begin 
then  only  will  we 

to  feel  the  order  of  Nature  in  our  very  bones, 
respect  it  and  proceed  to  shape  our  institutions. 

our  lives  and  the 

Ives  of  our  children 

in  harmony  with  it. 

—Paul 

B. 

Sears 

Experiment  is  the  interpreter  of  the  artifices  of  Nature, 
wrong,   but  our  judgment  is  sometimes  deceived,   beca 
expecting  results  which  experiment  refuses  to  give. 

It 
jse 

is  never 
we  are 

— Leonardo 

Da  Vinci 

regarded  by  the  scientist  as  final  and 
beyond  question. 

We  often  speak  of  the  'Laws  of 
Nature'  as  though  they  were  realities 
that  regulated  the  universe.  But,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  'law  of  nature' 
outside  of  the  brain  of  man.  These 
laws  are  merely  convenient  devices, 
invented  by  man,  to  summarize  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  at  a  given 
time.  They  serve  him  as  a  guide  in  the 
maze  of  reality.  The  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  for  example,  is  mere- 
ly such  a  summary  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  energy  transformations,  and 
not  an  irrevocable  decree  of  nature. 
The  validity  of  the  laws  of  nature  lies 
in  their  being  supported  by  a  great 
mass  of  facts,  and  in  their  not  being 
contradicted  by  other  facts. 

INTELLECTUAL  INTEGRITY 

The  characteristic  of  the  scientific 
attitude  that  is  most  demanding  on 
the  scientist,  and  one  that  is  often 
violated,  is  that  of  intellectual  integ- 
rity. Science  requires  certain  things 
of  him  that  are  not  easily  met.  First, 
is  intellectual  courage.  The  scientist 
must  be  willing  to  submit  all  problems, 
beliefs  and  opinions  to  a  critical  analy- 
sis in  the  light  of  facts.  Nothing  must 
be  too  sacred  or  too  venerable  to  be 
questioned  and  investigated;  and  no 
subjective  consideration  must  be 
placed  before  the  objective  data  of 
cool  observation.  This  is  not  easy,  and 
many  scientists  are  not  willing  to  go 
all  the  way  with  it;  especially,  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  religion  or  social 
affairs. 

The  second  thing  that  intellectual 
integrity  demands  is  open-mindedness. 
This  is  the  capacity  and  willingness  to 
withhold  belief  until  the  facts  are  in. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  say  'I  don't 
know'  to  a  great  many  questions.    He 


must  not  let  his  thinking  crystallize  nor 
his  conclusions  become  dogmatic. 

Third,  is  intellectual  honesty.  Facts 
and  valid  conclusions  drawn  from  facts 
are  always  accepted  as  the  highest 
authority  by  the  scientist,  no  matter 
how  unpleasant  they  are  to  him  per- 
sonally, or  how  contrary  they  are  to 
his  cherished  opinions,  beliefs  and  de- 
sires. It  is  easy  for  human  beings,  even 
scientists,  to  give  more  weight  to  some 
evidence  and  less  weight  to  some 
other,  in  order  to  slant  a  conclusion 
the  way  they  want  it  to  appear.  Thus, 
one  must  be  cautious  in  wholly  accept- 
ing the  statements  of  even  renowned 
scientists;  especially,  if  they  deal  with 
matters  about  which  these  men  have 
acquired  beliefs  or  emotional  feelings. 
The  scientist  must  not  let  his  ego  impel 
him  to  adhere  to  a  former  conclusion 
in  the  light  of  later  contradictory  evi- 
dence, out  of  fear  that  his  reputation 
will  be  ruined,  if  it  is  learned  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake.  His  attitude  must 
be  dynamic.  He  must  be  ready  and 
eager  to  correct  his  own  errors,  in  the 
light  of  new  evidence,  and  to  adjust 
his  thinking,  emotions  and  beliefs  to 
conform. 

Fourth,  is  intellectual  unity.  To  ac- 
quire this  unity,  one  must  be  able  to 
approach  all  problems  of  life  with  the 
scientific  attitude.  Too  frequently,  a 
scientist  is  a  scientist  only  In  his  labora- 
tory, where  he  deals  only  with  some 
problem  in  a  special  field.  Outside  of 
his  laboratory,  he  often  abandons  his 
scientific  attitude;  especially,  when 
confronted  with  problems  of  religion, 
government,  economics  or  social  rela- 
tions. Intellectual  unity  requires  that  he 
apply  the  same  clearness  of  thought, 
the  same  devotion  to  facts,  and  the 
same  agnosticism  to  every  problem  in 
every  field,  that  he  applies  to  prob- 
lems in  the  special  field  of  his  scien- 
tific study.    A  renowned  scientist  may. 


I 


for  example,  use  the  scentific  attitude 
while  studying  atomic  structure  and  be 
a  foremost  authority  in  that  field;  but 
may  not  even  remotely  approach  the 
scientific  attitude  when  discussing 
causes  of  unemployment.  Unfortu-  , 
nately,  few  people  distinguish  between  I 
his  two  attitudes,  and  the  many  accept 
him  as  an  authority  in  both  fields.  The 
scientific  attitude  is  intolerant  of  such 
intellectual  disunity. 

We  have  said  that  the  scientist  does 
not  believe;  that  he  does  not  accept 
things  on  faith;  that  he  knows  of  the 
things  of  which  he  speaks.  That  Is  true, 
except  for  one  thing;  and  In  this  one 
thing,  the  scientist  has  the  strongest 
faith.  This  is  the  faith  that  all  reality 
can  be  Investigated  by  the  scientific 
method.  It  is  not  something  that  he 
can  prove  or  demonstrate;  yet,  to  him, 
it  Is  tl.e  surest  thing  in  the  universe. 
He  does  not  accept  the  proposition 
that  there  are  phenomena  beyond  sci- 
ence and  the  scientific  method  of 
Inquiry.  He  believes  that  beyond  the 
things  in  the  universe  that  he  can 
detect  and  measure  with  his  senses  and 
his  Instruments,  there  Is  nothing. 

In  accordance  with  this  faith  and 
belief,  the  scientist  accepts  three  basic 
postulates,  which  he  does  not  question 
or  seek  to  prove.  He  considers  them 
to  be  sufficiently  self-evident  to  be 
token  for  granted.  They  are  his  de- 
fense against  Intellectual  confusion  and 
chaos.  The  three  postulates  of  science 
are  these: 

[  I )  The  physical  universe  actually 

exists.  The  scientist  takes  for  granted 
that  matter  and  energy  are  real,  that 
the  objects  and  events  in  the  universe 
are  parts  of  reality  and  not  just  the 
illusion  of  some  imagination.  He  ac- 
cepts this  on  faith  and  will  not  discuss 
It  further. 

(2)    Nature  is  orderly  and   uniform. 

He  believes  that  events  and  conditions 
in  nature  are  the  results  of  previous 
events,  which  are  uniform  In  their 
character  and  continuous  In  their  se- 
quence. Events  proceed  from  one  con- 
dition to  another  in  an  orderly  pro- 
cession, which  can  be  observed  and 
described.  When  these  same  condi- 
tions are  duplicated  again,  similar 
results  will  occur.  Thus,  day  and  night 
are  events  which  follow  a  uniform  and 
descrlbable  sequence,  and  are  not  the 
whimsy  of  some  unpredictable  force. 
It  Is  this  faith  that  enables  the  auto- 
mobile engineer  to  proceed  with  the 
mass  production  of  a  certain  type  of 
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automobile,  confident  that  each  car 
will  perform  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
others  of  the  same  design.  It  is  also 
this  faith  that  gives  us  assurance  when 
we  fill  the  tank  with  gasoline  and  start 
off  on  our  journey.  Without  this  faith, 
n^ne  of  us  would  be  able  to  plan 
ahead  or  predict  the  future  even  for 
a  moment. 

(3)  There  are  symbols  in  the  brain 
which  correspond  to  things  and  events 
in  the  external  world.  The  conscious 
perceptions  in  our  brains  correspond 
in  the  main  with  external  reality.  For 
example,  we  have  a  perception  pattern 
of  a  chair  as  the  result  of  light  stimuli 
striking  the  retina  of  the  eye;  we 
assume  that  a  chair  actually  exists. 
We  n.ove  about  in  our  environment, 
and  the  fact  that  we  avoid  conflict 
and  misdirection  in  it  indicates  that 
there  is  at  least  a  considerable  re- 
lationship between  perception  and 
reality.  The  scientist  takes  for  granted 
that  what  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  smells, 
etc.,  are  real. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  faith  of  the 
scientist  goes.  All  else  must  be  estab- 
lished by  the  exacting  procedure  of 
the  scientific  method.  Proceeding  from 
these  postulates,  science  has  built  up 
an  impressive  system  of  knowledge 
that  is  dependable.  It  is  knowledge 
that  works.  Those  institutions  that  have 
applied  this  method  and  this  knowl- 
edge have  progressed  with  remarkable 
speed;  especially  during  this  twentieth 
century.  Science  has  been  applied  to 
the  problems  of  transportation,  com- 
munication, industry,  health  and  war- 
fare. The  result  has  been  an  almost 
complete  change  in  those  institutions 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  But 
those  institutions  which  have  not  ap- 
plied the  knowledge  of  science,  or 
which  have  done  so  but  slightly — gov- 
ernment, economics,  education  and 
religion — have  made  little  advance, 
and  find  themselves  inadequate  in  this 
modern  world. 

SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Scientists  have  been  slow  to  develop 
the  concept  of  social  responsibility. 
They  have  argued  that  science,  to  be 
pure,  must  concern  itself  only  with  the 
uncovering  of  knowledge  and  must  not 
concern  itself  with  the  practical  use 
which  is  made  of  that  knowledge.  The 
'pure'  scientists  have  sought  to  become 
an  autonomous  cult  in  the  society,  to 
which  practical  considerations,  such  as 


how  the  knowledge  of  science  was  to 
be   used   or   by  whom,   was  abhorrent. 

They  had  a  fear  that  such  practical 
considerations  would  somehow  con- 
taminate them.  But  in  this,  they  were 
hypocritical;  for,  if  you  asked  one  of 
them  why  he  was  doing  the  seemingly 
useless  line  of  research  he  was  engaged 
in,  he  would  reply  in  effect,  "One  can 
never  predict  beforehand  which  knowl- 
edge will  later  be  useful  and  which  will 
not;  this  research  may  uncover  knowl- 
edge which  in  the  future  will  be  of  the 
utmost  practical  significance."  The  rea- 
son which  he  gave  for  carrying  on  his 
work  was  the  very  one  which  he  sought 
to  avoid  when  he  was  confronted  with 
the  job  of  following  through  on  it.  The 
'purist'  does  not  take  such  a  detached 
view,  however,  of  the  political  and 
economic  interests  that  provide  him 
with  the  Price  System  means  of  carry- 
ing on  his  work. 

What  he  does  to  gain  the  favor  of 
businessmen  and  politicians  is  often 
beyond  explanation  in  terms  of  his 
purist  attitude.  The  release  of  atomic 
energy  has  blasted  the  'oxcart  scien- 
tists' from  their  seat  of  social  irrespon- 
sibility; and,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
they  must  assume  leadership  in  and 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge they  uncover. 

The  scientist  who  discovers  new 
knowledge  is  the  one  most  familiar 
with  that  knowledge,  and  is  the  one 
most  qualified  to  carry  it  through  to 
its  practical  application.  The  true 
scientist  recognizes  this  social  respon- 
sibility and  incorporates  it  into  his 
attitude.  He  recognizes  the  heritage 
that  comes  to  him,  which  enables  him 
to  proceed  from  an  advanced  position, 
hie  recognizes  the  endeavors  of  others, 
perhaps  more  'practical,'  men  who 
provide  him  with  the  apparatus,  the 
maintenance  and  the  security  necessary 
for  him  to  proceed  with   his  scientific 


work,  hie  recognizes  the  relationship 
between  discovery  and  the  processes 
of  living.  He  feels  that  he  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  of  supervising 
and  administering  the  use  of  his  dis- 
coveries. He  recognizes  that  he  is  but 
a  small.  Integrated  part  of  the  system 
of  men,  equipment  and  records  that 
go  to  make  up  scientific  research,  and 
that  this  system  Integrates  with  the 
social  mechanism  and  the  processes  of 
living.  An  Isolationist  point  of  view  Is 
thus  incompatible  with  the  scientific 
attitude. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HUMAN  AFFAIRS 

When  It  comes  to  social  affairs, 
notably  problems  of  government  and 
economics,  we  find  little  of  the  scien- 
tific attitude  and  the  scientific  ap- 
proach used  by  man.  These  fields  have 
been  dominated  by  the  politician,  the 
businessman  and  the  clergyman.  These 
have  discouraged  a  scientific  study  of 
social  phenomena,  except  for  some  of 
the  peripheral  details.  But,  us  more 
technology  Is  moved  onto  the  social 
scene  and  more  energy  Is  degraded, 
the  problems  of  society  increas'^  in 
magnitude  and  demand,  ever  more 
urgently,  the  precision  and  accuracy  of 
science.  We  cannot  afford  to  long 
delay  the  institution  of  a  branch  of 
science  dealing  with  human  affairs. 

Technocracy  furnishes  the  only  avail- 
able vehicle  for  a  scientist  to  approach 
the  study  of  human  affairs  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  Intellectual  Integ- 
rity. Technocracy  Is  science  applied  to 
the  social  order.  Technocracy  pro- 
ceeds from  Its  own  postulate  that  all 
social  phenomena  are  metrical.  It  ana- 
lyzes the  factors  that  go  to  make  up 
human  society,  with  special  application 
to  the  North  American  Continent.  It 
plots  the  events  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent as  trend  curves,  then  projects  them 


The  highest  purpose  of  scientific  achievement  is  more  abundant 
life  for  man.  To  discover  a  truth,  to  Invent  a  machine  or  method, 
may  be  gratifying  and  valuable,  but  the  greatest  achievement 
comes  in  putting  the  machine,  the  method  to  use  for  mankind. 

— Sir  Richard  Gregory 


I  often  say  that  if  you  can  measure  that  of  which  you  speak,  you 
know  something  of  your  subject;  but  if  you  cannot  measure  it,  your 
knowledge  is  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  — Lord  Kelvin 
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into  the  future.  This  is  the  method  ot 
determining  the  next  most  probable 
social  state  on  this  Continent. 

The  findings  of  Technocracy  are  not 
secret  nor  sacred.  They  are  open  to 
investigation  by  anyone,  and  to  close 
examination  by  even  the  most  critical. 
How  can  a  scientist  ignore  the  scien- 
tific approach  to  social  problems — 
ignore  Technocracy — and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  scientific  attitude?  It 
is  as  incongruous  as  a  person  being 
an  astronomer  and  an  astrologist  at 
the  same  time. 

ONE  COHERENT  SOUND 

The  scientific  attitude  is  a  basic  part 
of  the  conditioning  of  Technocrats. 
Not  all  people  who  enter  into  Tech- 
nocracy have  had  a  thorough  condi- 
tioning in  science,  and  many  carry 
over  into  this  study  much  of  the  hodge- 
podge of  intellectual  bric-a-brac  which 
they  have  accumulated  on  the  way 
since  birth.  Those  who  stay  with  Tech- 
nocracy succeed  in  making  a  more-or- 
less  thorough  'housecleaning.' 

They  learn  clearness  of  statement — 
how  to  state  things  in  a  clear,  simple 
language  which  the  other  person  can 
understand.  They  learn  devotion  to 
facts,  and  the  attitude  of  agnosticism 
toward  all  that  is  not  substantiated 
by  facts. 

They  gain  intellectual  integrity — the 
courage  to  submit  all  problems,  opin- 
ions and  beliefs  to  a  critical  analysis 
in  the  light  of  facts;  an  open-minded- 
ness  toward  that  which  is  not  yet 
proven  or  disproven;  an  intellectual 
honesty  in  accepting  the  verdict  of  the 
facts;  and  an  intellectual  unity  in  that 
only  the  one  attitude,  the  scientific 
attitude,  is  used  to  view  all  facets  of 
reality.  The  Technocrat  avoids  intel- 
lectual chaos  and  futility  by  accepting 
the  three  basic  postulates  of  science 
and  the  special  postulate  of  Tech- 
nocracy. 

The  Technocrat  has  a  high  sense  of 
social  responsibility;  he  knows  that  his 
own  future  and  the  future  of  the  Con- 
tinent depends  on  what  he  does  to 
help  bring  to  realization  the  fullest 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
human  use.  Out  of  the  din  of  social 
noises  on  this  Continent,  the  voice  of 
the  Technocrat  is  the  one  coherent 
sound. 

— Wilton   Ivie 


Price  System  Confesses 

Failure  of  Present  Social  System  Admitted  by 
Public  Press  in  Advertisements  and  Columns 


DAY  by  day  the  Price  System  con- 
fesses Its  Inconsistencies,  absurd- 
ities, futilities  and  crimes  in  an 
ever-increasing  volume;  not  quietly  in 
seclusion  to  a  priest,  but  blatantly 
across  the  Continent  to  the  people  of 
the  world.  Every  medium  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  is  jammed  with 
it.  Propaganda  extolling  the  great 
benefits  of  Price  System  control  is  also 
present,  but  it  is  only  a  trickle  com- 
pared with  the  tidal  wave  of  disrepute. 
Why  the  Price  System  manipulators 
are  so  willing,  even  anxious,  to  confess 
is  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  Per- 
haps it  is  due  to  a  psychopathic  state 
wherein  the  'psycho'  case  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  confesses  to  even  more 
than  he  Is  charged  with. 

We  have  before  us  the  December 
20  edition  of  the  Detroit  News.  It  Is 
made  up  of  42  pages,  7400  columns 
of  printed  matter.  Of  this  amount, 
4900  column  inches — 66  per  cent — Is 
paid  advertising.  Every  inch  of  It  con- 
fesses the  interference  of  price  in  the 
consuming  privileges  of  the  masses  of 
people.  Every  advertisement  spells  In- 
flation, less  goods  of  poorer  quality  at 
higher  prices. 

We  checked  the  remainder  of  the 
paper's  contents,  classifying  it  under 
the  following  five  headings: 

Classification  I:  News  Items  and 
critical  comment  by  editors  and 
columnists,  confessing  Inadequacy,  In- 
eptitude, folly  and  danger  of  Price 
System  controls.  We  counted  139 
such  Items.  They  included  nearly  all 
of  the  lengthy  articles.  The  top  front 
page  headline  read.  Trains  Rushed  for 
Gl's.'  The  story  stated,  "40,000  Gl's 
arriving  on  the  West  Coast  every  day. 
Transportation  home  bogged  down." 
Brigadier  General  Robert  Wylie  ex- 
plained: "The  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  cars  are  owned 
by  eastern  railroads.  The  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  alone 
own  20  per  cent  of  all  the  coaches. 
Gl  arrivals  on  the  East  Coast  are  huge 
but  comparatively  no  problem." 

A  second  big  front  page  headline 
stated:  'Threat  of  GM  Bolt  Faces  Fact 
Finders.'  The  story  covers  the  federal 
government's      participation      in      the 


squabble  between  two  Price  System 
groups,  GM  and  the  CIO,  which  has 
shut  down  a  major  industry.  The 
absurdity  of  the  government's  investl- 
qatlon  is  implied  In  the  words  'fact 
finders.'  (As  if  it  Is  the  intention  of 
the  government  or  either  contending 
group  to  arrive  at  facts!)  We  will  bet 
a  pair  of  nylons  that  facts  on  total 
energy  converted  in  motor  car  produc- 
tion, energy  cost  per  unit  or  man-hours 
per  unit  of  production  will  not  be  re- 
vealed. Even  if  the  'Fact  Finders'  did 
find  facts,  no  decisions  would  be  based 
on  them. 

Classification  II:  This  classification 
covers  Items  sometimes  called  'human 
Interest  stories;'  humorous  and  senti- 
mental accounts  of  the  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals. It  also  covers  crimes  of  a 
pathological  nature.  We  counted  47 
such  items. 

Classification  III:  Pictorial  'strips,' 
cartoons,  amusements,  hobbles,  puzzles, 
cooking  recipes,  etc.,  38  items. 

Classification  IV:  Short  notices  of 
social  and  sporting  events,  lectures, 
meetings  and  special  obituaries,  29 
Items,  exclusive  of  two  and  one-half 
columns  of  death  notices. 

Classification  V:  Items  relating  to 
natural  resources,  production  of  phys- 
ical wealth,  technology  and  science.  In- 
cluding weather  reports,  five  short 
items. 

Total  items  counted,  258.  Items  on 
Price  System  trouble,  I  39 — 53  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Only  five  short  items, 
less  than  two  per  cent,  conveyed  fac- 
tual information  on  physical  factors  of 
America's  environment. 

The  press  and  the  radio  are  doing  a 
big  job  reporting  the  wreck  of  the 
Price  System.  They  are  saying  now 
what  Technocracy  has  been  saying  for 
many  years.  All  we  (the  Technocrats) 
have  to  do  now  Is  point  out  and  explain 
the  fundamental  cause  of  all  this  Price 
System  trouble — a  new  order  of  magni- 
tude In  extraneous  energy  conversion. 
This  glve^  us  more  time  to  present  the 
scientific  approach  and  Technocracy's 
social  synthesis! 

— Fr»m  The  Section  Coefficient,  bulletin  «f 
Section  I,  R.  D.  8342,  Technocracy  Inc., 
January    IW6. 
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NEWS     ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE  Compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert, 

QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS  Research  Departmenf.  The  technocrat 


A  depression  in  late  1946  or  early  1947  that  will  make  1929  look 
like  peanuts  faces  the  nation  if  it  ends  price  and  rent  controls  now, 
Chester  A.  Bowles,  National  Price  Administrator,  warned  last  week. 

— The  Wage  Earner,  December  27,  1945. 


CIO  President  Philip  Murray  declared  today  that  the  najtion  is 
rushing  toward  an  economic  disaster  more  catastrophic  than  the  crash 
of  1929.    I 

He  said  that  a  decline  in  workers'  take-home  pay  combined  with 
corporate  profit  hoarding  could  lead  only  to  a  depression  far  more 
severe  than  'the  havoc  which  followed  the  crash  of  1929.' 

— Inglewood  Daily  News,  December  14,  1945. 


Let's  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Unless  we  can  win  the  fight 
against  what  might  properly  be  called  this  'pressure-group  urge  to 
inflation' — and  we  have  to  win  it  in  the  next  few  weeks,  in  the  next 
few  months — we  shall  condemn  America — all  America,  consumers,  agri- 
culture, labor  and  business — to  a  brief  period  of  false  boom  followed 
by  a  shattering  smashup  that  will  shake  our  economy  to  its  foundations, 

— The  New  Republic,  December  17,  1945. 


Is  America  headed  for  a  major  crime  wave,  far  surpassing  that 
which  swept  the  country  after  World  War  I? 

"Yes,  most  emphatically!"  says  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  says  that  more  than  6,000,000 
criminals  are  on  the  loose,  many  of  them  juveniles. 

Hoover  contended  that  when  youngsters  go  wrong  it  is  the  fault  of 
parents  and  that  the  latter,  not  the  children,  should  be  punished. 

— Labor,  December  15,  1945. 


Our  great  nation,  surrounded  with  wealth  and  plenty,  proved  we 
could  finance,  equip,  and  feed  the  world  in  time  of  war. 

The  greatest  enigma  in  America  is  the  real  source  of  our  peacetime 
enemies  called  poverty  and  unemployment.   These  two  characters  called 
poverty  and  unemployment  created  the  CIO. 

Throughout  America  today  the  press  tells  us  our  greatest  enemy  is 
the  CIO,  yet  they  never  condemn  the  cause  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 

This  is  probably  why  a  great  thinker  in  the  past  claimed  all 
forms  of  government  would  cease  to  function  if  their  taxpayers  received 
a  mental  examination. 

— John  Theiss  in  The  Progressive,  December  31,  1945. 
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Discarded  military  flamethrowers  are  now  being  used  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  fields  to  burn  out  weeds  growing  between  the 
rows  of  young  cane.   The  operator's  skill  in  handling  this  wartime 
innovation  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  kill  obnoxious  growths  without 
scorching  the  growing  cane. 

— Iron  Age,  December  27,  1945. 


American  farmers  will  be  assured  of  an  average  of  29  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  in  1946  under  the  government's  official  price  support 
program. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson  said  the  program 
was  set  up  in  case  egg  prices  collapsed  as  a  result  of  an  anticipated 
surplus. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  has  been  asked  to  earmark  $200,000,000 
for  the  program.  It  is  estimated  that  1946  egg  production  may  exceed 
demand  by  20,000,000  cases. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  December  31,  1945. 


President  Truman  today  was  confronted  with  serious  charges  that 
American  businessmen  in  important  control  posts  in  Germany,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  state  department  and  army,  are  undermining  the 
Potsdam  agreement  on  industrial  demobilization  of  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  future  profits. 

The  charges  were  made  in  a  special  statement  yesterday  by  Senator 
Harley  M.  Kilgore,  D.,  W.  Va. ,  chairman  of  a  senate  military  affairs 
subcommittee  which  has  been  investigating  Germany's  industrial  capacity 
to  wage  another  war. 

These  businessmen,  he  said,  "blinding  themselves  to  the  role 
played  by  German  industry  in  Nazi  aggressions,  look  forward  to 
resuming  commercial  relations  with  a  rehabilitated  German  industry 
whose  leading  figures  are  well  known  to  them.... 

"In  their  willingness  to  compromise  with  the  most  dangerous  aspect 
of  Naziism,"  he  said,  "they  have  apparently  found  support  from  the 
state  department  which,  while  it  still  pays  lip-service  to  industrial 
disarmament,  has  in  fact  redefined  the  Potsdam  agreement  so  as  to 
permit  the  rebirth  of  Germany's  industrial  war  machine." 

...The  big  three  have  repeatedly  pledged  themselves  to  destroy 
Germany's  war-making  capacity  utterly  and  completely.  Kilgore 's 
accusations  state  flatly  that  the  industrial  phase  of  that  program  is 
not  being  carried  out  in  the  American  sector. 

— Ravenna  (Ohio)  Evening  Record,  December  22,  1945. 


General  Motors  Corp.  told  the  government  today  it  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  fact-finding  efforts  to  settle  the  General  Motors  strike 
if  the  company's  ability  to  pay  demanded  wage  increases  is  taken  into 
account. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  December  28,  1945. 


Over  the  40-year  period  from  1899  to  1939,  manufacturing  output 
per  manhour  increased  from  an  index  of  100  to  309.   In  the  same  period 
installed  horsepower  per  employed  wage  earner  rose  from  an  index  of 
100  to  an  index  of  292. 

— Iron  Age,  January  3,  1946. 
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Congressman  Gordon  L.  McDonough  of  the  15th  District  has  taken 
immediate  action  upon  being  informed  that  more  than  800  portable 
housing  units  were  sold  to  France  recently  by  the  United  States,  and 
has  demanded  an  explanation  from  J.  B.  Blanford,  Director  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency. 

"In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  shortage  of  housing  in  this  country 
and  especially  in  Los  Angeles  County,"  declared  Congressman  McDonough, 
"every  available  housing  facility  is  needed  in  the  United  States  to 
provide  shelter  for  returning  servicemen  and  their  families.   It  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  such  materials  can  be  available  for 
export  at  this  time  when  American  citizens  are  living  in  tents, 
garages,  stores  and  any  other  kind  of  building  which  can  provide  a 
roof  over  their  heads." 

— Los  Angeles  Southside  Journal,  January  3,  1946. 


A  million  women  workers  lost  their  jobs  in   war  production  alone 
from  June  to  September,  because  of  cutbacks,  the  Department  of  Labor 
revealed  this  week.   The  lay-offs  reduced  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries  to  3,000,000,  the  lowest  level 
since  the  spring  of  1942. 

— Labor,  December  15,  1945. 


The  fact  that  full  employment  responsibility  may  involve  over- 
whelming increases  to  an  already  burdensome  debt  may  not  be  much  of  a 
deterrant  as  recognition  grows  of  a  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in 
finance  over  the  past  20  years.   Just  the  degree  of  revolution  may 
be  visualized  from  the  fact  that  20  years  ago  the  value  of  money 
depended  upon  its  convertibility  into  gold,  whereas  now  the  value  of 
gold  depends  upon  its  convertibility  into  money;  or,  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  best  financial  brains  in  1939  that  unless  the 
government  debt  be  held  to  the  $40  billion  level,  future  borrowing 
must  necessarily  take  place  at  an  ascending  rate  of  interest,  4  per 
cent,  then  6  per  cent,  then  progressively  up  to  credit  collapse.  But 
since  that  time  some  $140  billions  has  been  added  to  the  debt  at  a 
progressively  declining  rate  of  interest. 

— Iron  Age,  January  3,  1946. 


The  two  top  executives  of  General  Motors  Corporation  declared  today 
that  Federal  inspection  of  profits  in  determining  wages  would  kill 
private  enterprise. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  board  chairman,  and  President  C.  E.  Wilson 
urged  the  Amercian  public  to  understand  the  corporation's  reasons 
for  withdrawing  from  Federal  fact  finding  board  proceedings. 

Their  joint  declaration  said  the  withdrawal  had  been  decided  upon 
to  "avoid  the  death  of  competitive  enterprise  and  a  regimented 
government  economy." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  December  30,  1945. 


Today  is  New  Year's  Day,  but  there's  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
be.  A  more  sensible  calendar  would  set  March  21  as  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  But  a  new  calendar  would  upset  all  our  holidays  and  'a  lot 
of  characters'  would  scream,  so  there  won't  be  any  calendar  reform. 
But  we  ought  to  adopt  the  metric  system. 

— FM,  January  1,  1946. 
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During  the  life  of  those  who  fought  this  war  the  power  possi- 
bilities of  atomic  fission  and  the  social  changes  to  be  wrought  by- 
defensive  decentralization,  can  hardly  do  other  than  drastically 
wrench  the  entire  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  country  into  a 
new  pattern.   No  modern  country  can  or  will  forego  the  competitive 
promise  of  atomic  power,  and  since  fission  for  power  and  fission  for 
destruction  are  inseparable  sides  of  the  same  coin,  the  world  seems 
doomed  to  a  future  of  precarious  equilibrium  of  power. 

— Iron  Age,  January  3,  1946. 

•  mm 

"Our  Kennel  Shop's  assembled  ensembles  designed  to  make  dogs 
think  they're  wolves!  ...  Witness  smartly  braided  Boxer  coats.  Pastel 
coats  for  Cocker  Spaniels.   Scottish  plaids  for  Scotties.  Tyrolean 
coats  for  Dachshunds,  trimmed  in  Alpine  green  or  red.  Macy  briefs 
for  miniatures.  What's  more,  every  coat  has  its  matchmates — collar, 
harness,  lead,  in  colorful  tune.  And  even  that's  not  all.  The 
Custom-Made-to-Measure  Servd.ce  will  whip  up  a  coat  of  any  fur  from 
mouton  to  mink  [priced  from  $12.49  to  $246]."  From  a  Macy  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times. 

— The  New  Republic,  December  24,  1945. 

•  •  • 

Of  the  |32.6  billion  in  estimated  surplus  declarations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  the  Surplus  Property  Administration 
expects  to  dispose  of  about  $15  billion  with  an  estimated  return  to 
the  government  of  about  $2  billion,  according  to  Surplus  Property 
Administrator  W.  Stuart  Symington. 

— Iron  Age,  December  27,  1945. 

•  w   • 

A  few  universities  offer  courses  in  politics,  but  the  average 
citizen  never  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man  or  woman  actually  study- 
ing to  become  a  politician.   Some  voters  do  give  some  consideration  to 
a  candidate's  qualifications,  but  whatever  he  has,  he  came  by  acci- 
dentally— made  a  fortune,  or  is  a  good  speaker,  or  a  great  handshaker 
and  baby  kisser.   A  study  of  the  graduates  of  Wisconsin  University 
revealed  that  the  only  graduates  who  got  low  marks  and  ever  achieved 
notable  success  as  leaders  were — politicians  ! 

— Albert  E.  Wiggam,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  1,  1946. 

•  «  • 

On  the  average,  it  costs  more  to  distribute  goods  in  the  United 
States  than  it  does  to  make  them,  according  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund's  survey  'Does  Distribution  Cost  Too  Much?'   Fifty-nine  cents  of 
your  dollar  pays  for  distribution,  forty-one  cents  for  production. 

— The  Carpenter,  January  1946. 

•  •  • 

"It  is  not  the  question  of  what  the  people  want,  but  what  is 
good  for  them."  The  Senator  (Bilbo)  continued,  "For  example,  the 
people  here  (in  the  District  of  Columbia)  want  the  right  to  vote,  but 
we  know  that  it  is  not  good  for  them."  —  From  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

— New  Republic,  January  14,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson  said  in  Chicago 
that  big  corporations  probably  would  have  taken  over  "as  much  of 
agriculture  as  they  have  of  other  parts  of  our  economy"  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  growth  of  co-operatives  and  Government  encouragement  of 
family  type  farms. 

— PM,  January  10,  1946. 
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THE  VOTE  THAT  COUNTS 


We  Must  Stop  Voting  for  a   Man  and  Start 
Voting  for  a  Metliod — the  Method  of  Science 


IS  democracy  serving  Americans  as 
they  want  to  be  served?  Do  we 
have  a  satisfactory  form  of  govern- 
ment in  America  today?  Are  you,  for 
instance,  getting  what  you  voted  for? 
If  not,  why  not?  These  are  serious 
questions  that  call  for  extremely 
thoughtful  consideration  by  one  and 
all.  Let  us  observe  that  the  general 
concept  of  democracy  is  difficult  to 
define  as  one  would  quickly  discover 
by  stopolng  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
adults  on  the  street  and  asking  each  of 
them  to  define  democracy.  No  two 
would  agree.  There  is,  however,  one 
principle  of  democracy  that  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  all  would  agree  upon,  and 
that  is  that  democracy  embraces  the 
idea  of  government  by  the  will  of  the 
majority.  So  let  us  confine  our  investi- 
gation to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
idea  of  government  by  'the  will  of  the 
majority,'  as  the  correct  means  of  serv- 
ing the  people  as  they  wish  to  be 
served. 

Since  this  'will  of  the  majority'  is 
supposed  to  be  accomplished  mainly 
by  popular  vote,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  had  four  Presidential 
elections  since  the  great  depression  in 
1929,  and  yet  not  a  single  major  prob- 
lem confronting  the  American  people 
has  been  solved,  even  though  each 
time  the  'will  of  the  majority'  pre- 
vailed in  the  election  of  a  President. 
Evidently  something  is  wrong  in  that 
very  urgent  matters  calling  for  intel- 
ligent action  have  not  only  not  been 
solved,  but  have  grown  progressively 
worse.  Isn't  it  about  time  we  stopped 
and  did  a  bit  of  analyzing?  Let's  look 
this  situation  squarely  in  the  eye  and 
see  just  how  much,  and  how  far,  the 
will  of  the  majority  prevails,  not  in 
merely  electing  a  man  to  public  office, 
but  In  getting  the  things  we  expected 
to  get  by  electing  that  certain  man  to 
office.  What  about  this  'will  of  the 
majority?' 

Was  It  the  will  of  the  majority  that 
American  business  should  ship  oil  and 
scrap  iron  to  Japan,  which  later  came 


back  at  our  boys  in  death-dealing 
packages?  Was  it  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority that  oil  and  chemicals  be  sent  to 
Franco's  Spain,  only  to  be  forwarded 
to  Germany  even  while  our  boys  were 
at  death's  grips  with  that  brutal 
enemy?  Was  it  the  will  of  the  majority 
that  millions  of  our  people  should  go 
hungry  while  perfectly  good  food  was 
being  destroyed  by  order  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  the  early  days  of  the  de- 
pression? Is  it  the  will  of  the  majority 
today  that  American  business  be 
allowed  to  withhold  badly  needed 
goods  from  the  market  so  as  to 
enhance  its  gains  later  on;  or,  that  our 
government  actively  support  Imperial- 
ism in  a  determination  to  prevent 
peoples  of  some  small  nations  from 
obtaining  the  very  same  freedom  that 
we  in  America  fought  for  and  won;  or 
again,  that  the  United  States  Congress 
should  earmark  $28,000,000,000  of  cor- 
porate taxes  to  be  returned  to  cor- 
porations after  the  war?  (hlow  much 
did  you  get?) 

Just  how  effective  has  the  will  of 
the  majority  been  in  these  and  many 
other  vital  matters?  hlow  about  nylon 
hose  being  shipped  to  Brazil  for  sale 
at  $15  a  pair  while  American  women 
go  without?  hlow  about  the  sugar 
refineries  making  cane  syrup  Instead  of 
sugar  because  there  is  more  money  in 
It  while  the  meager  supply  of  sugar 
is  still  rationed?  hlow  about  our  gov- 
ernment giving  the  'go'  signal  to  the 
oil  companies  to  ship  all  the  oil  they 
wish    to    fascist    Spain    at    this    hour? 

And,  finally,  what  about  the  vet- 
erans returning  from  overseas  only  to 
discover  that  there  are  not  enough 
houses  to  shelter  them;  some  of  them 
being  forced  to  rent  chicken  coops  on 
farms  stretching  for  miles  down  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  in  order  to  have  a 
roof  over  their  heads?  (And  this  is 
taking  place,  if  you  please,  while 
building  contractors,  building  supply 
houses  and  real  estate  firms  maneuver 
for  positions  of  advantage  whereby 
they   may    reap   a   harvest   out   of   the 


people's  necessity!)  Is  that  the  will  of 
the  majority?  Is  that  what  you  voted 
for?  Then  what  good  Is  your  vote 
under  existing  circumstances?  Rather 
a  mockery,  isn't  it? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  pos- 
sibly our  present  form  of  social  control 
in  America  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
and  Is  so  far  out  of  harmony  with 
Technological  America  that  It  is 
totally  incompetent  to  serve  us  any 
longer?    That  is  exactly  the  case. 

X  MARKS  OUR  IGNORANCE 

The  fact  Is  that  today  we  have  a 
government  within  a  government. 
Ignorant  of  this  fact,  we,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  practicing  the  grand- 
est game  of  self-deception  since  time 
began.  In  our  delusion  that  we  are 
having  an  effective  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, we  march  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day,  place  an  X  on  the  ballot, 
exactly  the  same  mark  as  is  used  by 
the  illiterate  who  cannot  sign  his 
name,  then  sally  forth  with  chest  abulge 
and  hat  tipped  at  a  cocky  angle  as  we 
inform  all  and  sundry  that  we  have 
done  our  'duty'  as  an  American  citizen. 
What  duty?  To  whom?  Frankly,  If 
we  have  anything  above  the  ears  be- 
sides sawdust  we'll  stop  and  tTiInk  this 
thing  through,  and  then  vow  never 
again  to  be  taken  for  a  first  class 
sucker — never  again  to  vote  for  more 
of  the  same! 

Now,  what  about  this  government 
within  a  government?  What  is  It? 
The  method  of  social  control  used  in 
our  country  is  correctly  termed  the 
Price  System.  It  exercises  control 
through  politics  and  finance.  The 
Price  System  is  so  constituted  that  by 
Its  very  nature  it  is  possible  for  an 
exceedingly  small  minority  to  gain  such 
financial  power  that  they  actually  hold 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
majority.  The  'free  enterprise'  phase 
of  the  Price  System  is  the  financial 
oligarchy  of  fascism.  The  private 
ownership    of    the    productive    means 
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whereby  Americans  live  is  operated 
solely  for  private  gain.  The  institution 
of  free  enterprise  possesses  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  social  responsibility. 
It  exists  for  no  other  purpose  but 
financial  gain,  and  woe  betide  anything 
that  gets  in  Its  way,  be  it  man  or 
beast.  This  is  the  thing  that  calls  itself 
the  'American  Way,'  and  which,  when 
grown  to  the  stage  of  'Big  Business,' 
constitutes  the  government  within  the 
government. 

Abraham  Lincoln  saw  this  danger  as 
recorded  In  the  United  States  Senate 
document  No.  433,  which  quotes  him 
as  saying:  "I  see  In  the  near  future  a 
crisis  approaching  that  unnerves  me 
and  causes  me  to  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  my  country.  As  a  result  of 
the  war,  corporations  have  been  en- 
throned and  an  era  of  corruption  in 
high  places  will  follow,  and  the  money 
power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to 
prolong  its  reign  by  working  on  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  until  all 
wealth  Is  segregated  in  a  few  hands 
and  the  Republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel 
at  this  moment  more  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  my  country  than  ever  before, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war.  God  grant 
that  my  suspicions  may  prove  ground- 
less." 

Then,  as  if  In  confirmation  of 
Lincoln's  fears.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  declared:  "The  masters  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  are 
the  combined  capitalists  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States." 

Now,  where  Is  your  democracy? 
What  is  actually  developing  before 
our  very  eyes  Is  an  American  brand  of 
fascism  which  will  never  be  called 
'fascism,'  but  will  be  called  'demo- 
cracy.' In  possing,  let  us  take  note  that 
In  every  country  where  fascism  came 
Into  power,  one  of  its  first  major 
strokes  was  to  destroy  Organized 
Labor.  Big  Business  is  right  now  going 
all-out  to  do  just  that.  Succeeding  in 
that,  the  rest  of  their  program  of 
oppression  would   follow  quickly. 

Surely,  your  own  experiences  and 
observations  should  cause  you  to  real- 
ize that  the  mere  act  of  changing  men 
In  public  office  does  not  change  the 
system  which  makes  chiselers  and 
suckers  out  of  all  of  us,  neither  will  It 
solve  a  single  vital  problem  affecting 
the  future  life  and  security  of  every 
one  of  us.  (A  wagonload  of  manure 
carries  the  same  stench  regardless  of 
how  many  different  men  are  put  In  the 
driver's   seat.) 

What  can  we  do?   Stop  voting  for  a 


man  and  start  voting  for  a  method — 
the  method  of  science.  The  applica- 
tion of  scientific  methods  to  our  social 
system  would  certainly  solve  our  social 
problems.  Why  should  it  be  Impossible 
to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution, 
and  all  other  problems  pertaining  to 
the  means  whereby  we  Americans  live, 
by  the  same  methods  which  have  per- 
formed such  outstanding  marvels  In 
production,  communication,  transpor- 
tation and  other  fields?  Science  has 
never  failed  us  In  a  single  instance 
where  it  was  Intelligently  applied. 

THE  ENERGY  CERTIFICATE 

For  over  twenty  years  Technocracy 
has  pointed  out  that  the  onward 
march  of  technology  in  America  will 
ultimately  smash  the  Price  System. 
This  Is  a  unidirectional,  irreversible 
trend  which  neither  the  'big  boys'  nor 
the  'little  ones'  can  stop.  America  has 
changed.  This  change  now  demands, 
and  will  soon  compel,  the  installation 
of  a  new  system  of  social  control 
which  Is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
new  design  of  America.  When  the 
new,  scientific  system  is  installed,  the 
result  will  be  a  moneyless  economy, 
with  the  nation  operated  by  a  tech- 
nological administration.  A  new  era  of 
abundance  and  security  for  all  from 
birth  to  death  will  be  ushered  In.  Then 
you  will  enjoy  an  economic  democracy 
and  a  functional  democracy,  in  which 
your  vote  will  count  every  time,  and 
wherein  you  will  get  what  you  vote  for. 

Since  an  abundance  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  use  of  a  price,  a 
medium  of  distribution,  not  exchange, 
will  be  used.  This  medium  of  distribu- 
tion will  be  known  as  the  energy  cer- 
tificate. The  Issuance  of  the  energy 
certificate  will  be  based  uDon  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  Continent 
for  a  predetermined  period  of  time. 
This  Is  a  simple  engineering  function. 
That  part  of  the  total  energy  required 
to  produce  all  of  the  consumable  goods 
will  be  represented  In  these  certifi- 
cates. They  will  be  distributed  evenly 
among  the  people,  who  will  present 
them  from  time  to  time  in  demand  for 
the  allotment  of  consumable  goods 
assigned  to  them.  This  certificate  will 
represent  your  claim  to  goods  per- 
sonally consumable.  In  much  the  same 
way  that  today  you  present  an  order 
to  the  grocer  or  butcher  for  food. 
(This  scientific  method  of  distributing 
goods  Is  set  forth  In  detail  In  the 
official  pamphlet.  The  Energy  Certifi- 
cate.) 


Since  there  will  be  no  profit  motive 
In  a  Technate,  the  only  reason  for 
producing  goods  will  be  for  consump- 
tion. The  goods  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Technate.  So,  every  time  a  pair 
of  shoes  of  a  certain  kind  Is  pro- 
cured a  demand  for  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  that  certain  kind  of  shoe  Is 
automatically  registered.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  all  kinds  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  Every  purchase  made  is  auto- 
matically recorded  on  the  energy  cer- 
tificate. This  certificate  Is  cleared 
through  the  Distribution  Sequence 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  an  order 
goes  forth  to  the  proper  production 
unit  to  produce  another  Item  like  the 
one  purchased,  thus  maintaining, 
through  the  energy  certificate,  a  per- 
petual inventory  of  consumable  goods 
the  nation  over,  plus  a  balanced  load 
of  production  and  consumption  year 
in  and  year  out. 

This  certificate  Is  your  vote.  You 
vote  for  what  you  want  and  you  get 
It.  And  you  don't  have  to  wait  for 
four  years  to  cast  It;  you  can  do  that 
every  day  and  as  many  times  a  day  as 
necessary.  You  actually  say  what 
goods  you  want,  and  the  Production 
Sequence  says  how  It  shall  be  made. 
This  Is  economic '  democracy.  You 
should   like  that. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
Americans  who  iust  cannot  accept  the 
fact  that  the  American  Price  System 
of  social  control  Is  doomed  to  collapse 
shortly,  suppose  you  check  the  follow- 
ing seven  indications  of  such  impend- 
ing collapse  in  order  to  satisfy  yourself 
on  this  point: 

1 .  Declining  interest  rate.  From 
1920  to  1940  the  Interest  rate 
has  been  steadily  declining  until 
It  now  approaches  the  zero 
mark.  Meanwhile  bank  reserves 
are  climbing  toward  100% 
llguidity.  Ask  any  banker  what 
that  means! 

2.  The  progressive  increasing  sever- 
ity of  depressions.  Here  in 
America  we  have  had  four  major 
depressions,  each  one  of  which 
was  about  30%  more  severe 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  last 
one  (1929)  resulted  m  a  stoppage 
of  79%  of  our  production.  Add 
30%  of  79  to  Itself,  and  you  will 
see  what  would  happen  to  us  If 
another  depression  should  de- 
velop. 

3.  The    battle    to    dispose    of    so- 
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called  surpluses,  which  are  in- 
creasing and  indicate  the  break- 
ing through  of  business'  last  line 
of  defense.  It  is  the  oncoming 
abundance  which  will  mean  the 
last  of  free  enterprise. 

4.  Mounting     governnnent    debt. 

Without  government  spending 
on  an  increasing  scale  in  peace- 
time operations,  both  business 
and  banking  would  creak  to  a 
stop.    Watch  it. 

5.  The  steady  increase  in  tech- 
nology with  its  resulting  steady 
decline  in  the  demand  for  man- 
hours  of  labor,  resulting  in  more 
and  more  disemployment  re- 
gardless of  all  the  wild  claims 
to  the  contrary. 

6.  The  government's  constant  sub- 
sidizing of  business,  which,  if 
stopped,  would  cause  business  to 
go  down  like  a  plummet.  Busi- 
ness has  been  unable  to  support 
itself  since  1929.   Check  it. 

7.  The  total  inability  of  both  busi- 
ness and  politics  to  solve  our 
economic  problenns  for  over  fif- 
teen years.  There  is  no  solution 
within  the  framework  of  the  pres- 
ent system  since  the  system 
itself  is  even  now  in  the  process 
of  decay. 

Observe  one  more  fact.  We  have 
no  direction  in  America  today,  no 
management,  no  plan;  we  have  only 
consternation,  confusion  and  cussed- 
ness,  as  the  vultures  of  business  and 
politics  fight  over  the  spoils,  gorging 
themselves  in  the  last  grand  meal  from 
the  old  Price  System  carcass.  Are 
you  going  to  vote  for  more  of  it?  in 
Heaven's  name,  why  not  have  some- 
thing decent?  Let  us  demand  a  Tech- 
nate  with  its  abundance,  lifelong 
security  and  with  leisure  time  in  which 
to  enjoy  it!  Write  your  representatives 
in  Washington  and  let  them  know  you 
have  had  enough  of  the  present  out- 
moded, inefficient,  un-American 
method  of  social  operations.  Urge 
them  to  put  into  operation  at  once 
Technocracy's  program  of  peaceful, 
legal  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  It's  either  that,  or  chaos  and 
ruin.  Which  will  it  be?  The  choice  is 
up  to  you,  Americans?  Bear  in  mind 
that  Technocracy  has  laid  down  the 
only  over-all  plan  of  national  operations 
to  date,  which  would  result  in  benefit 
to  all  and  harm  to  none.  That's  the 
real  American  way! 

— A.  R.  Moreton 


"The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  have  nests,"  but  America's 
returning  heroes  have  no  place  to  rest  their  weary  heads. 
This  fact  is  attested  by  thousands  of  'Home  Wanted'  adver- 
tisements similar  to  those  shown  above  which  appear  daily  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  land. 


Home  Is  the  Soldier 


IN  about  the  year  133  B.  C,  Tiberius 
Gracchus  said  publicly: 
"The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have 
their  caves  to  retire  to,  but  the  brave 
men  who  spill  their  blood  in  her  cause 
have  nothing  left  but  air  and  light. 
Without  houses,  without  settled  habita- 
tions, they  wander  from  place  to  place 
with  their  wives  and  children;  and  their 
generals  do  but  mock  them  when,  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  they  exhort 
their  men  to  fight  for  their  sepulchers 
and  the  gods  of  their  hearths,  for 
among  such  numbers  perhaps  there  is 
not  one  Roman  who  has  an  altar  that 
has  belonged  to  his  ancestors  or  a 
sepulcher  in  which  their  ashes  rest. 
The  private  soldiers  fight  and  die  to 
advance  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
great,  and  they  are  called  masters  of 
the  world  without  having  a  sod  to  call 
their  own.  Is  it  not  just  that  what  be- 
longs to  the  people  should  be  shared 
by  the  people?" 


(It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in 
the  same  year,  133  B.  C,  "during 
riots  preceding  an  election  Tiberius 
was  killed  and  his  body  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  with  300  others.  A 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  his  followers.") 

Today,  over  two  thousand  years 
later,  returning  American  soldiers  have 
'nothing  left  but  air  and  light.'  In  spite 
of  our  claim  to  high  intelligence  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  state  of 
affairs  as  the  ancient  Romans.  Like 
theirs,  our  'private  soldiers  are  called 
masters  of  the  world  without  having  a 
sod  to  call  their  own' — without  a  roof 
over  their  heads  or  security  for  the 
future. 

In  his  article  'No  Homes  for  Vet- 
erans,' (Nation  Magazine,  November 
10,  1945)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
stated: 

"Last  year  men  slept  on  the  frozen 
ground   in   Belgium  or  stood  watch  on 
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deck  in  the  freezing  winds  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  This  year  they  don't 
want  to  sleep  on  a  park  bench  in  the 
cold  of  an  American  winter.  Yet  we 
nnay  see  them  there,  and  possibly 
much  worse  sights,  unless  immediate 
action  is  taken  to  remedy  the  housing 
shortage.  .  .  . 


every  week  that  passes  their  number 
increases  by  3,500.  By  next  summer 
more  than  1 00,000  veterans  and  their 
families  will  be  in  need  of  housing  in 
New  York  City  alone.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  to  provide  homes  even  for 
the  20,000  veterans  now  demobilized 
and  badly  in  need  of  a   place  to  live. 


t  ^r^Aao  to  state  m  «•  ^-  "C"  h  w.-'^ 
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"The  law  in  its  majestic  equality  forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
to  sleep  under  bridges,  to   beg   in  the  streets  and   to   steal   bread." 

— Anatole   France 


"The  men  and  women  who  have 
been  discharged  or  are  about  to  be 
discharged,  who  have  had  all  they 
want  of  foxholes  and  now  seek  homes, 
are  becoming  disillusioned,  bewildered, 
and  bitter.  Today  in  New  York  City 
20,000  veterans  and  their  families  are 
searching    for    places    to    live.     With 


"Home  is  probably  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  in  the  world  to  a  man  who 
endured  war.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
who  didn't  spend  hours  remembering 
his  home,  how  it  used  to  look,  or  how 
it  was  going  to  look  when  he  and  his 
wife  got  a  place  and  bought  their 
furniture.   Most  soldiers  dreamed  of  a 


clean  little  place,  ail-American,  with 
good  plumbing,  plenty  of  heat,  a  bath- 
tub, and  unlimited  hot  water.  But  the 
only  places  now  available  in  New  York 
City  for  the  veterans  are  sub-standard 
tenement  dwellings  —  cold-water  flats 
where  you  are  lucky  to  find  one  toilet 
for  a  whole  floor  instead  of  one  for 
the  whole  building  out  in  the  back- 
yard, and  where  the  tenant  has  to 
neat  his  water,  heat  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  wage  continual  war  against 
roaches  and  rats.  Medium-priced  and 
even  the  highest-priced  buildings  are 
fully  rented  and  have  waiting  lists  that 
don't  give  the  veteran  a  chance.  And 
even  if  the  veterans  were  willing  to 
move  into  the  tenements — and  they 
are  not  willing,  I  can  tell  you — there 
still  would  not  be  enough  apartments 
to  take  care  of  all  of  them." 

The  January  I  I  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  carried  this  item: 
"  'I'll  move  into  a  Santa  Monica  jail 
cell  before  I'll  let  my  baby  begin  its 
life  on  a  park  bench.' 

"That  was  the  announcement  today 
of  Mrs.  Priscllla  Castro,  19,  expectant 
mother  and  wife  of  a  recently  dis- 
charged Army  private,  who  declared 
she  and  her  husband  were  unable  to 
find  reasonably-priced  living  quarters. 

"The  couple  will  have  to  move  from 
the  motel  .  .  .  where  they  now  pay  $27 
weekly  rent,  she  said,  adding: 

'Charlie  makes  only  $35  a  week  at 
the  lumber  company — and  we  have  to 
eat  ....  Charlie  was  in  the  Army  four 
years — 24  months  in  Europe  ....  While 
he  was  getting  $50  a  month,  a  great 
many  people  were  earning  big  salaries, 
and  it  isn't  much  comfort  to  know  that 
he  isn't  getting  any  help  now.'  " 

This  is  only  one  case;  there  are 
thousands  of  similar  cases  which  could 
be  recorded.  While  America's  sons 
were  out  offering  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  civilians  kept 
on  playing  the  rules  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem game — getting  all  they  could 
while  the  getting  was  good.  Housing 
facilities,  long  in  a  deplorable  state, 
sank  into  even  worse  condition.  Popu- 
lation shifts  aggravated  the  situation. 
Returning  veterans  are  finding  that  in- 
flated prices  restrict  their  choice  of  liv- 
ing quarters  if,  indeed,  any  can  be 
found  at  all. 

Throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area,  a 
plea  is  being  made  to  movie-goers  to 
clean  out  their  garages,  attics,  store- 
rooms,   basements   or   spare    rooms   of 
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any  kind  to  make  room  for  veterans 
and  their  families,  with  the  veterans 
'paying  their  way,'  of  course!  No  one 
doubts  the  sincerity  of  the  plea,  (made 
by  an  actor  who  is,  himself,  a  returned 
veteran)  nor  does  one  doubt  the  dire 
need  of  the  veterans  for  temporary 
housing,  but  the  fact  remains  that  such 
measures  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
housing  our  returned  soldiers — much 
less  our  entire  housing  problem.  We 
are  again  face  to  face  with  the  crux 
of  the  matter — lack  of  planning  on  a 
Continent-wide  scale. 

For  years,  corporate  enterprise  has 
attacked  scientific  social  and  economic 
planning  on  this  Continent,  using  such 
terms  as  regimentation,  socialization, 
etc.,  as  its  scareheads.  Through  ad- 
vertisements in  the  press  and  on  the 
radio,  'private  enterprise'  has  been 
glorified  as  the  American  Way.  The 
lack  of  planning  within  the  Price  Sys- 
tem in  its  now  evident  inability  to 
cope  with  the  problems  attending  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  failures  to  maintain  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

The  technology,  science  and  tech- 
nicians which  have  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge and  application  during  the  war 
years,  and  without  which  we  could  not 
have  even  conducted  a  defensive  war, 
are  now  ready  to  produce  a  plethora 
of  goods  and  services  such  as  the  world 
has  never  known.  The  distribution, 
however,  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
oxcart  methods  of  the  Price  System. 
Technology  has  further  reduced  the 
man-hours  per  unit  of  production. 
Natural  processes  have  further  in- 
creased the  population,  which  pro- 
duced more  man-hours.  Therefore,  this 
Continent  will  have  more  man-hours  to 
utilize  than  at  any  previous  time,  and, 
conversely,  this  Continent  will  have  less 
use  for  man-hours  since  our  science  and 
technology  can  produce  more  goods 
and  services  in  less  time  than  ever  be- 
fore. Thus  the  dilemma  of  producing 
and  distributing  an  abundance  within 
the  limitations  of  the  Price  System  is 
the  same  today  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Technocracy  is  not  finger-pointing 
at  individuals.  Technocracy  recognizes 
that  the  individual  operates  in  accord 
with  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price 
System  and  realizes  that  the  cause  of 
the  malfunction  of  our  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance  is  not  the 
result  of  individuals,  but  solely  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Price  System.    If  and 


when  the  citizens  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  demand  a  social  and 
economic  operation  of  their  Continent 
comparable  with  the  efficiency  of  our 
science  and  technology,  then  will  North 
Americans  enjoy  the  abundance  of 
their  natural  heritage. 

No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  for 
our  population — including  our  war  vet- 
erans— to  wander  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  shelter.  Housing,  as  well 
as  all  other  necessities  of  life  will  be 
adequately  provided  for  all  the  people. 
We  will  have  come  into  our  own;  we 
will  have  ushered  in  a  civilization  that 
will  be  the  glory  of  the  ages. 

Technocracy  has  the  blueprints  for 
such  social  operation.  Are  you  aware 
of  that  design?    If  not,  why  not? 

— W.  W.  Barden 


LITTLE  MAN, 
WHAT  NOW? 

(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  4) 

tations  of  an  outworn  economic  system 
which  Is  no  longer  operable. 

Technology,  which  destroyed  the 
caste  system  in  our  human  relation- 
ships, is  also  smashing  the  Pride  System 
concept  of  production  and  distribution. 
The  laissez-faire  and  States'  rights 
shouters  are  drowned  out  by  the 
thunderous  roar  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
horsepower  of  installed  prime-movers, 
dictating  an  economy  of  abundance 
which  cannot  be  distributed  by  pur- 
chasing power  paid  for  muscle  power. 
Mr.  In-Between's  hamburger  sandwich 
psychology  in  his  personal  life  is  being 
introverted  as  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  the  other  Inhabit- 
ants of  this  Continent  to  save  his  own 
neck.  Mr.  Politician,  don't  mess  with 
Mr.   In-Between! 

Technology  has  created  the  founda- 
tions of  a  New  America.  Americans 
must  decide  to  accept  fully  and  with- 
out reserve  the  methods  of  engineer- 
ing, technology  and  science.  They 
must  discard  the  methods  of  business, 
politics  and  finance.  The  march  of 
events  will  compel  a  decision  soon.  The 
body  of  thought  known  as  Technocracy 
presents  the  solution.  Little  Man, 
What  Now? 

— B.  W.  Bogardus 


The  Rubber  Situation 

Curing  of  tires  by  'radio'  is  coming 
in  the  near  future. 

That  promise  was  made  .  .  .  before 
400  members  of  the  rubber  and  allied 
industries  at  the  annual  fall  meeting 
of  the  Akron  Rubber  Group. 

"The  use  of  electronics  in  the  vul- 
canization of  rubber  offers  unlimited 
possibilities,"  said  V.  L.  Smithers,  head 
of  the  V.  L.  Smithers  Laboratories  and 
a  veteran  in  rubber  research.  Since 
the  war,  progress  in  this  field  has  been 
amazing. 

"Research  in  the  curing  of  tires  has 
been  going  ahead  faster  than  most 
people  know.  It  will  be  here  before 
most   people   realize  it,"   he   added. 

Mr.  Smithers  said  one  of  the  major 
problems  is  to  find  a  satisfactory  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used  to  mold  tires 
and  still  withstand  the  compression 
used  in  such  an  operation.  The  use  of 
glass  supported  by  a  plastic  is  a  pos- 
sibility for  the  mold  material,  he  said. 

Mr.  Smithers  told  the  rubber  tech- 
nicians that  vulcanization  time  is  to  be 
cut  to  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the 
present  curing  period  by  the  use  of 
electronics. 

"In  addition,  electronics  will  result 
in  a  more  uniform  product  and  in  an 
improvement  in  the  product  itself.  The 
method  is  a  'natural'  for  the  rubber 
industry." 

—The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
December  3,    1945. 

i     i     i 

The  Salinas  guayule  plant  will  close 
at  4  p.m.  today  (Dec.  14),  "pending 
further  instructions,"  Paul  J.  Roberts, 
Los  Angeles  director  of  the  emergency 
guayule  rubber  project,  announced. 
The  plant  began  production  of  rubber 
two  weeks  ago. 

— Inglewood    Daily    News, 
December    14,    1945. 

/        /        / 

The  Rubber  Policy  Committee, 
headed  by  William  L.  Batt,  is  expected 
to  report  to  the  President  late  in 
January,  after  public  hearings,  ttiat 
the  war-built  synthetic  industry  should 
be  preserved  at  least  in  part.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  committee  will  sug- 
gest that  something  less  than  half  of 
present  plant  capacity  be  used  in 
peacetime  to  supplement  imports  of 
natural  crude  from  Dutch  and  British 
sources  In  the  Orient. 

— Newsweek,  December   17,    1945. 
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Heavy  steel  tubes  can  be  poinfed  with  a  hydraulic  'squeeze  pointer'  machine  three  times 
as  fast  and  at  lower  temperature  than  by  the  hammer  method.  As  many  as  100  tubes  per 
hour  can  be   pointed  with  only  one  operator. 

— Aetna-Standard   Engineering  Company  photo. 

Less  Toil,  More  Goods 


MANY  Americans  are  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  pieces 
of  technological  equipment 
and  the  giant  engineering  develop- 
ments which  have  been  responsible  for 
the  change  in  the  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can life.  A  mention  of  Grand  Coulee, 
Boulder  Dam  or  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Authority  brings  to  mind  the  billions 
of  kilowatt-hours  of  hydroelectric 
power  which  have  been  harnessed  to 
do  man's  work.  Giant  power  shovels, 
strip  steel  mills,  hydropresses,  cotton 
harvesters  and  many  other  machines 
are  easily  recognized  as  toil-ellmlnat- 
Ing  devices. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  smaller  machines  and  processes 
which  are  being  used  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  production  of  physical  goods 
and  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  hu- 
man toil.  The  combination  of  all  these 
machines — large  and  small — the  tech- 
niques and  the  processes,  makes  our 
American  technological  plant  the  most 
unique  in  the  world. 

Report  of  a  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  entitled  'Wartime  Tech- 
nological Developments'  lists  nearly 
1600  new  developments  which  will  fur- 
ther Increase  the  rate  of  production 
and  reduce  man-hours.  A  few  selected 
examples  follow: 

Photographic  processes  used  in  the 
aircraft  industry  have  cut  down  draft- 
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engineering    time    90%    or 


Ing     and 
more. 

Hydraulic  draw  presses  and  multiple 
action  mechanical  presses  turn  out  air- 
craft parts  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
minute,   as  compared  with  an  average 


This  specially  built  slider  bar  is  attached  to 
the  top  of  heavy  storage  racks,  and  over- 
head cranes  convey  racks  to  new  location.  A 
four-day  job  can   be   done  in  four  hours. 

— Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.  photo. 


of  30  minutes  for  one  of  the  same  parts 
using  the  old  drop  hammer  method. 
A  new  portable  combination  elec- 
tric hammer  and  drill,  operating  from 
a  light  socket,  strikes  2,400  blows  per 
minute  and  drills  holes  in  concrete  at 
the  rate  of  3I/2  cubic  Inches  a  minute 
— 12  to  20  times  faster  than  can  be 
attained  with  hand  tools. 


Duplex  planer  machine  which  finishes  the  top  and  bottom  or  the  two  sides  of  large  Diesel 
engine   blocks  simultaneously,  with  one  operator. 

— Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.  photo. 
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A  vertical  broaching  machine  has 
been  adapted  to  turbine-blade  manu- 
facture by  Westinghouse.  Steel  blanks 
are  fed  into  the  machine  at  the  rate 
of  70  an  hour;  the  machine  cuts  25 
surfaces,,  bevel  edges  and  straight 
edges,  in  one  lO-second  operation. 
The  work  is  done  5  times  faster  than 
before,  and  the  4  other  machine  tools 
formerly  used,  together  with  the  men 
who  operated  them,  are  now  released 
for  other  work. 

The  131-ton  horizontal  Ingersoll  mill- 
ing and  boring  machine,  recently  in- 
stalled at  a  Cooper-Bessemer  plant, 
machines  bed  castings  for  lO-cylinder 
compressor  engines,  and  mills  and 
bores  large  motor-driven  compressor 
beds.  Time  savings  of  40%  per  com- 
pressor and  62%  per  engine  job  have 
been  effected. 

The  December  24  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  featured  an  article 
by  Richard  Reynolds  which  stated  in 
part: 

"Technological  improvement  has 
made  such  a  swift  advance  in  Cali- 
fornia industries  during  the  war  that  it 
gives  an  observer  a  chill,  crawling  sen- 
sation on  the  back  of  the  neck.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  startling  not  because  it  is  new 
— technological  improvement  began 
right  after  man  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever.    But  the   war  gave 


'  i^ 


Sliced-hay    pick-up     baler    saves    time     and     man-hours    of    work     on    American    farms.     The 
bales    separate    into    equal    portions,    like    slices    of    bread,    when    the    ties    are    unfastened. 

—J.  I.  Case  Co.  photo. 


it  a  tremendous  impetus — in  California 
as  well  as  everywhere  else. 

"It  simply  means  an  accelerated  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  man's  work,  par- 
ticularly unskilled  work.  It  can  become 
a  big  contributor  to  unemployment  in 
the  next  few  years  if  it  isn't  paced  by 
a  corresponding  rapid  adjustment  of 
man's  over-all  planning  for  a  super  ma- 
chine world.  .  .  . 


"The  government-built  $73,500,000 
synthetic  rubber  plant  near  Torrance 
fCalif.]  can  .  .  .  supply  the  raw  rubber 
needs  of  almost  the  entire  west.  Yet 
the  plant  employs  only  2000  persons. 

"The  'big  four'  tire  factories  In  Los 
Angeles  can,  with  the  addition  of  new 
machines  and  just  a  fraction  of  their 
present  labor  supply,  equip  all  the 
vehicles  in  the  west.  .  .  . 


BELOW:  Autonnatic  welding  machines  are  reducing  time  of  production  and  saving  man- 
hours  in  plants  all  over  the  country.  Radio  tubes  can  be  automatically  welded  (welding 
the  socket  to  the  filament  assembly  and  these  to  the  casing)  in  one  operation  at  the 
rate  of  2500  per  hour.  With  only  one  operator,  400  pails  of  5-gallon  capacity  can  be 
welded  in  one  hour.  — Federal   Machine   &  Welder  Co.  photo. 

RIGHT:  Braided  armor  or  shielding  can  be  applied  to  wire,  tubing,  conduit  or  hose — ^from 
fine  radio  wire  1/16"  in  diameter  to  16"  steam  expansion  joints — on  this  giant  automatic 
braiding   machine.  — National-Standard  Co.  photo. 
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"In  Los  Angeles,  a  furniture  com- 
pany has  developed  a  simple  machine 
for  gluing  pieces  of  wood  together. 
The  old  method  required  three  or  four 
men  1 1/2  hours  to  glue  the  wood.  The 
new  machine,  by  using  high-voltage 
electric  current  to  hasten  the  gluing, 
fastens  the  wood  together  in  just  20 
seconds  —  and  only  two  men  are 
needed   to   run   the   machine. 

"At  a  large  food  packing  plant  near 
Sacramento,  the  empty  cans  are  hauled 
by  truck  from  a  factory  hours  away, 
and  unloaded  by  hand.  Now  a  can- 
nery is  going  up  across  the  road,  and 
the  cans  will  travel  into  the  packing 
plant  by  a  conveyor.  The  truckers  and 
the  unloaders  will  be  no  longer  needed. 

"Some  argue  that  new  industries 
take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment 
caused  by  machine  displacements.  But 
the  best  proof  that  they  don't  take  up 
all  the  slack  is  that  the  standard  work 
week  is  now  down  to  40  hours  and 
appears  to  be  heading  for  30  or  20 
hours. 

"How  to  reduce  the  work  week  of 
the  public  without  reducing  the  Income 
that  enables  it  to  buy  the  products  of 
a  machine  world  Is  the  big  thing  to 
think  about." 

It  is,  indeed!  An  over-all  picture  of 
the  change  in  the  magnitude  of  our 
operations  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  hour  and  15  minutes  today 
the  American  steel  industry  can  equal 
the  total  'steel  output  of  the  entire 
year  of  I860.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
tremendous  increase  in  our  productive 
output,  we  are  still  using  the  same  sys- 
tem of  distribution  that  has  been  used 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  idea  is  as 
incongruous  as  the  idea  of  trying  to 
use  the  corduroy  roads  and  trails  used 
in  the  oxcart  days  for  the  traffic  of 
today. 

We  have  moved  forward  with 
science  In  the  productive  field;  now 
we  must  use  the  selfsame  science  to 
effect  the  distribution  of  our  products. 
It  is  evident  that  purchasing  power 
obtained  through  the  selling  of  man- 
hours  of  human  toil  is  a  declining 
quantity.  For  that  reason  Americans 
can  no  longer  'earn'  their  living.  They 
are  entitled  to  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  education  and  recreation 
as  their  American  heritage.  But  so 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  accept  the 
'crumbs  from  the  table'  (WPA,  and 
the  like],  just  so  long  will  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  malnutrition  and  disease 
continue  to  rear  their  ugly  heads  In 
American  society. 
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BACK  TO  'THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS' 

MANY  persons  say  they  wish  we  dynamics  were  in  operation  when  the 
could  return  to  'the  good  old  Plltdown  Man  took  a  swipe  at  a  sabre- 
days.'  This  is  a  rather  vague  toothed  tiger  with  a  stone  club,  and 
statement.  It  is  as  meaningless  as  a  they  will  be  here  a  million  centuries 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  They  don't  tell  after  the  old  Price  System  has  taken 
us  when  the  'good  old  days'  began  or  Its  last  curtain  call — provided,  of 
ended.  But  let  us  suppose  that  some  course,  that  this  old  ball  of  mud  con- 
genial genie  took  them  at  their  word  tlnues  to  spin  that  long, 
and  persuaded  Father  Time  to  go  in  So  keep  up  your  chins,  mes  amis! 
reverse.  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  Technology  is  young  and  strong  and 
like  the  man  who  went  to  heaven  from  virile;  the  Price  System  is  out  on  his 
Los  Angeles — they  wouldn't  like  it!  feet!  Soon,  very  soon.  Social  Change, 
hlow  many  would  like  to  trade  an  fhe^  referee,  will  count  him  out!  It 
automobile  or  a  streamlined  alr-condi-  can't  come  too  quickly! 
tioned  train  or  an  airplane  for  an  — Archie  Sinclair,  in  the  Technogram,  bulletin 
oxcart  or  the  back  of  old  Dobbin?  °^  S«=+'°"  ,'■  ^-  ^-  '2245,  Technocracy 
11                   I  I    J.L         i-l       J.      1      J            J.    I  Inc.,  December,    1945. 

How  would  they  like  to  trade  a  tele- 
phone   or    free    delivery    for    a    pony 

express?    How  would  they  like  to  trade  ^^J    y/f     FORGET! 
electric  lights  tor  tallow  candles.'    How 

would  they   like   to  trade   newspapers.  Who  helped  arm  Japan? 

radios    and     public    libraries    for     'ye  American  business  firms  made  ship- 

towne  crier'?    How  would  they  like  to  ments     of    scrap     Iron     to    Japan     as 

trade  a   fountain   pen   or  a  typewriter  follows: 

for  a  quill  pen?    How  would  they  like  ,93^ 1,057,000    tons 

to    trade    screen    doors    for    buckskin  ,937 ,  900,000    tons 

curtains?   How  would  they  like  to  trade  ,938 1,380,000    tons 

hot  and  cold  running  water  for  the  old  ,939 2,000,000    tons 

oaken  bucket  that  hung  by  the  well  ?  ,940 9^0,000    tons 

How  would  they  like  to  trade  a  tractor  .    .        .  .     ,     ,., 

for   a    mule   team?     How   would    they  ^.'^°  ob|ected? 

like  to  trade  an  eight-hour  workday  for  Thirty-four  times  longshoremen  and 

a     twelve-hour    workday;    a    five-day  sailors    of   the   West    Coast   went_  on 

workweek  for  a   seven-day  workweek?  ™ /°  '+°P  shipment  of  scrap  iron 

How  would  they  like  to  trade  modern  \"'°  °^^^'  ^^'^  materials  to  Japan    The 

technology   for   human   toil    and   hand  '["J^^''  /^''^d.  _  The    firms    continued 

tools''  shipments — a  victory  tor  tree  business 

No,    they   wouldn't    like    it!     Fortun-  Who  aot  hit"? 

ately,  for  them  and  for  us,  it  can't  be  TU^,,r=>r,^r  ^-f' A,v,«n;^=>n  U.^.,.  =^  ,.,«.!! 

.      '      _.       _           I    ,            r   Ti  Ihousands  ot  American  boys  as  well 

done.      I  he    Second    Law    ot    Ihermo-  ^^  nu;^^^^  U=^  a-U^:,-  l,«=J,    I..^^    <.«J 

I          .         ,           T-     ,                    p,     ,  as  Chinese  had  their  heads,  arms,  and 

dynamics       see       lechnocracy      Study  1   _.^   kU^„r,  ^ff  U,,  4-U«.«  ,v,,.„;4.:«r,   ^  = 
X             ,     '         .,         I,    I                 II  '6gs  blown  ott  by  these  munition  ma- 
Course,    Lesson  4    cant   be   repealed.        4.„,.:=u    .^u    +^     1  =  ^,=,,    u      a ..-^^r. 

,  .,      —  '             .     n       I     •,                     r  rerials    sold    to    Japan    by    American 

Like   lennysons  Brook,   it  goes  on  tor-  firms 

ever.    It  wasn't  enacted  by  the  United  ^^^^^  ^^Is  lesson  teaches: 

Staes    Congress     nor    by    the    British  ,_    5^^,^^^    ^^^    unpatriotic.     Strikers 

Parliament,  and  it  can  t  be  repealed  by  ^l^,,|j  u«  ^,,r.:rU^A 

,,,..,        P,    ,       r                ^       ,  should  be  punished. 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  nor  9    p-     l, ,,•„,, ,±  l^  \^u  r 4.^ 

I            ,^    I      •     /->          -I     I,  •            ,1  ^-  tiiQ  business  must  be  lett  tree  to 

by  an  Order  in  Council     It  is  a  natural  j^  ^^  -^  ^^^^^^_ 

law    ike  gravity    the  ebb  and  flow  of  3    |^  -^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^      j^,,         ^^  ^^^ 

the  tides,  centrituqal  torce,  etc.  ^^u:„,.  /,.,l v  „1+  f  ^  \  +     r   Ui     ^J 

^  soldier  (who   is   not  tree)  to  tight  and 

A  physical   progression   once  estab-  die  for  the  freedom  of  Big  Business  to 

lished    will    continue.     Men    will    never  do  as  It  pleases. 

give  up  safety  razors,  or  electric  ones,  4.    Freedom    to    murder    their    own 

and  return  to_  those  old  Instruments  of  sons    is    the    glorious    privilege    of    all 

mayhem,  straight  razors.    Never  again  citizens. 

will  women  appear  In  ridiculous  hoop  5   Save  scrap  Iron.    If  we  don't  need 

skirts.     We    will     never    trade    power  ;t,  our  enemies  will. 

looms   and   carding    machines   for   spin-  —Hugh   Robert  Orr  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 

ning     wheels.      The     Laws     of     Thermo-  of  The   Progressive,   December  31,    1945. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  oJ 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Every  citizen  of  this  Continent  wants  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  guaranteed  social  security  fronn  birth 
to  death. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  to  toil  less  and   consume   more. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  knows  that  this  Continent  has  the  men,  the 
machines,  the  materials,  the  resources  and  the  climate  to  provide  economic  certainty 
for  every  citizen,  and  to  distribute  abundance  to  all. 

Abundance  cannot  be  produced  at  a  price;  social  security  cannot  be  purchased; 
human  toil  cannot  produce  the  volume  of  physical  wealth  necessary  for  a  higher 
standard  of  American  living — only  a  technological  orchestration  of  the  men,  machines 
and  materials  of  this  Continent  can  produce  and  distribute  abundance  for  all. 

The  operational  problem  of  Continental  America  is  unique.  It  has  no  precedent 
in  the  life  of  man.  There  is,  and  can  be,  only  one  solution — the  technological 
application  of  physical  science  to  the  means  whereby  we  citizens  live.  All  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  promise  the  people  security,  abundance, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  are  practicing  national  fraud  and  deception,  and  they 
are  liars  by  the  clock. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  realize  that  scarcity  and  poverty,  crime  and 
malnutrition,  politics  and  disease  are  but  natural  component  parts  of  our  antiquated, 
pre-technological  social  structur- 

— Howard  Scott,  TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  Series  A,  Number   14. 
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The  chart  above  por+rays  the  greatest  revolution  of  all  times:    The  re-                             ' 
[                             placement  of  human  work  by  technology,  permitting  production  to  rise                             ^ 
while    man-hours   of   employment    decrease.     The    curves    in  this    sche-                             ^ 
matic  graph  are  backed  up  by  actual  statistics.    They  are  the  factors                             ^ 
determining    American    history;    they   are    creating    America's  destiny.                             < 

(See  PLANNED  SCARCITY  page  3.)                               i 
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A  Question  of  Morale 

O  WHERE,  O  where  have  our  surpluses  gone?  That  is 
the  question  that  Americans  are  asking  today  as 
threats  of  further  rationing  and  hints  of  'belt 
tightening'  appear  in  the  public  press. 

Just  what  goes  on  here?  Less  than  a  year  ago,  Ralph  W. 
Olmstead,  vice-president  of  the  Connmodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, told  a  Congressional  committee,  "Food  needs  for 
stricken  European  areas  have  been  overestimated  and  the 
farmers  of  America  face  the  greatest  glut  of  surplus  food 
in   history  when  the  war  ends." 

Late  last  fall,  some  of  the  country's  leading  news  maga- 
zines warned  the  public  that  farm  surpluses  were  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  plenty  in  subsidies.  Government  officials 
were  at  that  time  working  on  'plans'  by  which  surplus  foods 
could  be  diverted  to  the  unemployod  or  to  low-income 
families  through  government  subsidy. 

In  the  early  months  of  1945  we  were  paying  farmers  and 
exporters  subsidies  on  flour  exports  and  only  a  few  months 
before  that  we  discontinued  paying  subsidies  of  six  to  34 
cents  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  shipped  from  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile  we  were  importing  wheat  from  Canada, 
Argentina  and  Australia.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
reports  indicated  that  storage  space  was  filled  to  capacity — 
and  more!  In  many  of  the  towns  in  the  wheat  belt,  the  grain 
was  piled  up  in  the  streets  for  lack  of  storage  space. 

On  December  20,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  T. 
hlutson  stated:  ".  .  .  with  the  changes  in  farm  population 
[Mr.  Hutson  estimates  a  return  to  the  farm  of  from  two  to 
three  million  veterans  and  war  workers]  and  mechanization 
that  will  come,  I  believe  that  it  not  only  will  be  quite  easy 
to  maintain  U.S.  farm  production  in  1947  and  1948,  at  25 
percent  above  the  pre-war  average,  but  that  it  will  be  quite 
difficult  to  keep  it  from  going  above  that  level." 

But  now,  only  two  months  later,  columnists  are  propagan- 
dizing the  American  public  on  the  idea  that  'we  Americans 
eat  too  much  anyway'  and  must  be  willing  to  share  our  food 
supply  with  the  starving  peoples  of  Europe.  For  example, 
Peter  Edson's  column  of  February   I  I    told  us: 

"You've  been  eating  too  much,  chums,  and  take  it  from 
the  man  in  the  White  House,  you're  going  to  have  to  cut 
down.    Get  away  from  those  3300  calory  feedbags. 

"Drop  your  diet  by  a  fourth,  to  about  2500  calories,  and 
see  how  much  better  it  makes  you  feel.  [The  accepted 
standard  for  average  daily  caloric  consumption  necessary 
for  men  doing  light  work  is  3000.]  It  will  help  you  body 
and   souL 

"What    you    don't    eat    goes    to    starving    Europe.   .   .   . 


"Incidentally,  you  might  just  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
to  plow  up  a  victory  garden  again  this  year,  because  the 
new  Truman  health  plan  means  lots  more  vegetable  plates 
in  the  next  six  or  eight  months." 

And  so,  the  public  Is  being  conditioned  to  think  in  terms 
of  scarcities  and  hand-tool  methods.  Political  groups  shift 
the  blame  from  one  agency  to  another.  The  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  accuses  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  'secret  negotiations'  In  grain  sales.  Lack  of 
transportation  facilities  has  been  put  down  as  one  reason 
for  food  shortages. 

But  most  fantastic  of  all  the  reasons  given  out  for  the 
proposed  curtailment  of  food  was  offered  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  of  February  13  in  a  release  from  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  which  stated  that  Americans 
are  being  asked  to  tighten  their  belts  In  order  to  boost 
foreign  morale! 

Yes,  indeed,  it  matters  not  that  the  morale  of  our  own 
nation  Is  at  Its  lowest  ebb,  with  strikes,  crime,  disease, 
poverty  and  misery  In  evidence  everywhere,  just  let  us  keep 
up   the    morale   of    Europe   or   Timbuktu!    That   is   our   job! 

The  important  point  is  not  whether  we  as  a  nation  may  or 
may  not  have  white  bread  this  winter;  but,  rather,  that  we 
are  allowing  ourselves  to  become  propagandized  Into 
accepting  artificial  scarcity  in  the  midst  of  potential  plenty. 
What  is  the  matter  with  us?  Can  we  be  naive  enough  to 
accept  this  talk  of  feeding  Europe  as  a  great  'humanitarian' 
gesture  of  business  and  politics?  Millions  of  Americans,  as 
well  as  countless  millions  of  Chinese  and  Indians,  have  died 
of  starvation  and  malnutrition  In  past  years.  Did  we  hear 
any  great  hue  and  cry  over  that  fact? 

There  can  be  but  two  reasons  for  this  sudden  burst  of 
'goodwill'  toward  Europeans:  It  is  an  attempt  to  fulfill 
political  'promises'  which  were  made  with  no  scientific  plan 
for  their  fulfillment,  and  an  effort  to  prolong  the  life  of  a 
dying  social  system  by  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  at  home. 

Gripe  all  you  will,  Americans,  but  no  amount  of  Indi- 
vidual griping  will  change  your  standard  of  living  one  iota. 
Not  until  you  make  your  wishes  known  in  an  organized  man- 
ner will  you  claim  the  abundance  and  security  which  is 
rightfully  yours  because  you  are  a  citizen  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  How  much  longer  are  you  going  to 
be  content  to  accept  the  inconsistencies  of  Price  System 
operation?  How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  be  willing 
to  let  the  interests  of  business,  politics,  finance  and,  yes, 
even  foreign  countries,  come  before  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  our  Continent? 
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PLANNED  SCARCITY 


How  much  longer  will  we  continue  behaving  like  140  million  people  in  a 
giant  rat  maze,  with  an  abundance  which  we  know  we  cannot  realize  within 
the  confines  of  Price  System  rules  and  private  enterprise  operations, 
hugging  the  system  of  scarcity  and  rejecting  the  system  of  abundance? 


DURING  all  the  eight  thousand 
years  of  recorded  history  and 
the  half  million  years  of  un- 
recorded history,  man  could  never 
increase  his  powers  to  produce  the 
goods  and  services  necessary  for  his 
existence  without  first  increasing  his 
own  number  and  kind.  The  only  work 
machine  of  social  import  was  the 
human  mechanism. 

It  was  the  era  during  which  men 
were  occupied  in  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  natural  elements  and  other 
animal  species  for  the  necessary  mini- 
mum share  of  available  energy  sources. 

It  was  the  era  during  which  the 
concept  of  property  ownership  first 
arose,  when  a  property  owner  knew,  no 
matter  how  intensively  he  exploited  his 
land,  that  the  resultant  produce  could 
always  be  disposed  of  by  sale  at  a 
price  or  in  exchange  for  other  prod- 
uce.    It    paid    to    acquire    ownership. 

It  was  the  era  during  which  politics 
and  its  modus  operandi,  voting,  came 
into  vogue  and  acceptance,  descend- 
ing to  us  by  slow  degrees  of  perversion 
from  the  days  when  the  leader,  chief 
or  sachem  was  chosen  in  the  narrow 
area   confines  of  the  village   or  town. 

For  half  a  million  years,  homo  sa- 
piens went  around  like  a  dog  literally 
chasing  his  own  tall  which  was  no 
longer  there.  Every  time  he  increased 
his  own  number  and  kind,  he  had 
another  mouth  to  feed.  He  was  work- 
ing practically  as  hard  and  starving 
almost  as  frequently  in  1750  as  in 
500,000   B.C. 

In  1776,  an  event  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  American  people 
than  the  Revolutionary  War  took  place. 
Steampower  was  then  Introduced. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  inanimate  work  machines  be- 
came available  to  man  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  irrevocably  tilt  the  energy  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  homo  sapiens  in  his 
age-old  struggle  for  security. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  man  had 
achieved  the  powers  to  increase  his 
production  of  goods  and  services  with- 


out the  need  simultaneously  of  increas- 
ing his  own  kind  and  number,  and  even 
while  decreasing  his  own  kind  and 
number.  That  was  revolutionary  and 
that  was  social  change. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  land  was 
not  the  most  coveted  possession  of 
man,  for  brute  strength  was  not  the 
sole   means  of  a   livelihood. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  voting,  which 
is  based  upon  geography  and  opinions, 
became  ineffectual,  because  the  affairs 
of  men  were  shifting  to  a  basis  of 
geophysics  and  science.  However,  this 
was  not  apparent  In  1776  and  even 
today   is   not   apparent   to   most   men. 

The  advent  of  steam  power  was 
something  radically  new.  There  was 
no  precedent  or  historical  basis  for 
technology.     It    never   existed    before. 

From  1 776  to  1920  was  the  building- 
up  period  of  technology — the  con- 
struction period  of  our  great  tech- 
nology. For  instance,  when  you  build 
a  house  there  is  a  heavy  call  upon 
manpower  during  the  four  or  five 
weeks  It  may  take  to  finish  It.  But  after 
that,  the  house  is  good  for  20  to  40 
years.  Unless  the  house  is  deliberately 
torn  down — as  we  are  known  to  do — it 
then  remains  available,  without  any  call 
on  new  employment,  for  the  lifetime 
of  the  house. 

GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSION 

During  this  period,  the  building-up 
period  of  our  history  (1776-1920),  the 
first  early  machines  may  have  dis- 
placed 1%  of  the  working  population. 
The  second  machines,  an  Improvement 
on  the  first,  may  have  displaced  2%. 
The  third,  an  improvement  on  the  sec- 
ond, may  have  displaced  4%,  and  so 
on  up  the  scale  on  a  geometrical  basis, 
not  arithmetical.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent and  no  historical  basis  for  this 
kind  of  magnified  social  change.  There- 
fore, the  social  practices  of  the  pre- 
ceding historical  periods  became  to- 
tally inapplicable  and  invalid. 

We  persist  in  referring  to  the  dis- 
placement of  manpower  by  our  tech- 


nology, by  the  kilowatt  and  the  horse- 
power, as  temporary  setbacks  which 
will  be  easily  straightened  out  by  a 
redistribution  of  our  income.  No 
amount  of  tampering  with  the  total 
income  by  a  reallocation  formula,  even 
on  the  most  equitable  basis,  can  ob- 
literate the  fact  that  if  we  start  with 
an  insufficient  national  Income,  90% 
of  the  people  will  have  to  get  along 
with   a   substandard   income. 

We  saw  that  happen  through  the 
'30s  and  on  to  1942,  during  which 
time  we  tinkered  and  piddled  with 
AAA,  oid-age  pensions,  unemployment 
insurance,  WPA,  PWA;  and  yet  un- 
employment was  higher  in  1939  than  in 
1932.  From  1942  up  to  date,  it  is 
true,  we  achieved  the  highest  national 
income  in  our  history,  but  at  what  a 
price!  Since  wars  are  an  insupportable 
basis  for  prosperity,  because  they  al- 
ways come  to  an  end,  we  must,  per- 
force, look  for  other  methods  to 
produce  high  Incomes. 

Technocracy  has  said,  again  and 
again,  that  if  our  social-economic 
machine  were  operated  on  a  coordi- 
nated. Continental,  engineering  basis, 
without  the  restraints  of  private  enter- 
prise's need  for  profit,  every  adult 
member  of  the  population  could  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  equivalent  of 
a  $20,000  annual  income.  Figure  that 
out.  It  comes  to  over  $1  trillion  annual 
national  income  for  60  million  working 
adults,  or  six  times  the  highest  pro- 
posals that  the  hopeful  apologists  for 
continuance  of  private  enterprise  even 
dare  to  hope  for,  much  less  promise. 
Compare  this  with  the  picayune  maneu- 
vers of  reallocating  Incomes  by  unem- 
■ployment  insurance,  full  employment, 
collective  bargaining,  higher  wages, 
fixed  prices  and  limited  profits. 

The  apologists  of  the  status  quo 
offer  various  reasons  as  proof  of  our 
ability  to  get  straightened  out  before 
the  deluge.  One  Is  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  machines  Itself  creates  employ- 
ment demands  equal  to  or  exceeding 
the  displacement.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
this   one — the   most  widely   held   idea. 
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The  classic  example  offered  in  this 
category  is  the  automotive  Industry. 
The  apologists  for  social  palliatives  in 
preference  to  the  clean  sweep  (the 
ones  who- refuse  to  recognize  that  men 
thrown  out  of  work  by  machine  power 
are  not  UNemployed,  but  DlSem- 
ployed),  will  tell  you  that  many  more 
men  are  today  employed  in  automo- 
tive production  than  were  formerly 
employed  in  wagon  making,  its  pro- 
genitor. Correct.  But  when  the  auto 
was  first  introduced  about  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  population  of  these 
United  States  amounted  to  76  million, 
whereas  today  it  is  almost  double,  or 
140  million.  So  that  if  we  had  never 
introduced  the  automobile,  but  had 
continued  making  wagons  by  hand-tool 
methods,  our  employment  in  wagon 
making  would  be  almost  doubled. 

To  put  it  another  way — it  took  al- 
most 1020  man-hours  to  produce  an 
automobile  in  1904.  It  will  probably 
take  less  than  50  man-hours  in  1946  to 
produce  an  automobile.  So -that  in 
order  to  avoid  what  we  Technocrats 
have  called  DISemployment,  it  would 
be  essential  to  maintain  the  ratio  of 
employment  per  unit  of  automobile  to 
the  population — or  100  million  cars 
annually,  because  it  took  two  cars  to 
give  a  man  a  year's  work  in  1904, 
whereas  today  it  takes  40  cars. 

Or  to  put  it  still  another  way,  during 
the  144  years  after  1776,  we  were 
engaged  in  foisting  the  disemployment 
of  technological  industry  on  to  the 
remaining  hand-tool  industry,  or  defer- 
ring it  to  the  future. 

IRREVERSIBLE  TRENDS 

Technocracy  has  worked  up  many 
graphs  and  charts,  none  of  which  is 
more  important  than  the  'Irreversible 
Physical  Trends  Shape  America's  Des- 
tiny.' (See  front  cover.)  Here  we 
notice  that  on  an  over-all  industry 
basis,  not  the  automotive  industry 
alone,  the  man-hours  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction began  to  decline  very  sharply 
even  before  1920.  In  other  words,  for 
about  144  years,  running  from  1776  to 
1920,  the  United  States  was  embarked 
on  a  program  of  not  only  introducing 
technological  devices  which  dlsem- 
ployed  labor  in  the  consumer  indus- 
tries, but  at  the  same  time  was  con- 
structing and  producing  all  the  capital 
goods  which  characterize  our  country 
today  as  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world — roads,  highways,  railroads, 
homes,  factories,  plants,  machine  tools. 


hospitals,  schools,  nurseries,  theaters, 
athletic  arenas,  universities,  etc. 

That  period  of  expansion  came  to  an 
end  about  1920,  as  shown  in  the  chart, 
and  thereafter  our  capital  goods  pro- 
duction efforts  were  largely  confined 
to  replacement  and  repair. 

True,  we  had  another  short  spurt  in 
the  'New  Deal  thirties'  by  a  national 
program  of  borrowing  against  the  fu- 
ture through  federal  deficit  spending. 

And  then  as  a  last  resort  since  all 
else  had  been  tried,  we  got  sucked 
into  a  war  of  prosperity.  And  what  a 
time  everyone  had  wallowing  around 
in  the  gravy  trough  of  high  profits, 
high  wages,  high  prices  and  high  jinks 
— all  except  the  13  million  fighting 
men  and   women. 

In  1941,  on  Pearl  hiarbor  day,  we 
had  practically  no  military  tank  ca- 
pacity, airplane  capacity,  ammunition, 
artillery  or  other  essentials  for  war.  We 
had  neither  the  machinery  nor  the 
plants  in  which  to  make  these  mate- 
rials; yet,  by  November,  1943,  we  were 
steadily  increasing  our  production  of 
both  war  and  civilian  goods,  supplying 
the  biggest  army  in  our  history  as  well 
as  our  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
were  decreasing  our  employment. 

Yes,  it  took  us  144  years  to  build 
up  our  technology  from  scratch.  But 
In  1942,  when  we  converted  over  to 
war  production,  we  were  starting  from 
a  highly  advanced  position,  way  up  on 
the  scale  of  technological  progress.  It 
then  took  us  only  I  8  to  24  months  to 
convert  our  war  and  civilian  produc- 
tion to  the  greatest  in  all  the  world's 
history,  and  to  keep  increasing  it  while 
we  began  reducing  employment,  it 
will  take  far  less  than  I  8  to  24  months 
to  revert  to  civilian  production,  once 
we  get  going  full  tilt. 

This  trend  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  progression  of  the  cotton 
picker,  for  instance.  The  single-row 
cotton  picker,  which  Is  now  being  rap- 
idly installed  in  the  southern  cotton 
fields,  displaces  60  men.  That  Is  the 
first  stage;  but,  by  a  slight  alteration, 
a  double-row  cotton  picker  can  dis- 
place 120  men.  The  next  succeeding 
improvement  starts  from  the  double- 
row  cotton  picker — not  the  single — 
and  the  result  may  easily  be  a  dis- 
placement of  240  men  over  the  human- 
toil  stage.  This  is  technological  prog- 
ress, in  geometrical  sequence,  with  a 
vengeance! 

In  the  early  days,  whatever  labor 
time  was  saved  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  had  to  be  reinvested 


in  producing  the  machine  itself.  It 
took  a  century  before  enough  ma- 
chines were  built  across  the  Continent 
to  redirect  our  national  path  from 
expansion  growth  to  declining  growth. 
(Our  chart  curve  shows  it.)  We  first 
had  to  make  machines  by  hand-tailored 
methods,  and  it  was  not  until  much 
later  we  could  apply  machine-tool 
methods  to  the  manufacture  of  new 
machines  themselves. 

Men  worked,  strove,  sweated,  suf- 
fered and  denied  themselves  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  For  what?  So  that 
they  would  not  always  have  to  work, 
strive,  sweat,  suffer  and  deny  them- 
selves. 

A  NATION  OF  FRUSTRATES 

Now  that  we  have  achieved  the 
physical  capacity  to  live  and  enjoy 
ourselves  through  abundance  without 
working,  striving,  sweating,  and  suf- 
fering, we  are  acting  like  rats  in  a 
corner.  We  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn  with  our  accomplishment.  We 
have  a  social  system  which  was  origi- 
nated In  the  days  of  the  static  eight 
thousand  years,  the  days  when  the  best 
we  could  accomplish  was  the  least  we 
needed,  barely  enough  to  subsist — the 
days  of  scarcity.  But  today  we  have 
potential  abundance  just  waiting  for  us 
to  turn  on  the  switch,  if  we  merely 
redesign  the  mechanics  of  our  op- 
erations. 

Are  we  planning  to  scrap  the  out- 
moded, obsolete  social  system  which 
demands  scarcity?  No,  we  still  persist 
in  retaining  the  archaic  system,  the 
hoary  ideas  of  a  dead  past,  venerated 
only  because  they  are  aged.  We  con- 
tinue to  plan  to  create  scarcities  by 
destroying  our  abundance.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  we  have  become  a  nation 
of  frustrates,  futilitarians,  with  the 
highest  rate  of  nervous  diseases  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  that  one  out 
of  every  two  beds  in  our  hospitals  is 
occupied  by  a  victim  of  nervous 
disease. 

The  refusal  to  yield  our  pre-tech- 
nology  concepts,  while  at  the  same 
time  clinging  to  the  technology  itself, 
has  driven  us  into  many  anachronistic 
calamities. 

For  example,  we  planfully  make  good 
health  scarce,  because  permanent 
good  health  would  destroy  countless 
entrenched  groups  and  vested  interests 
who  thrive  profltwise  on  a  continua- 
tion of  ill   health. 
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We  brooked  no  talk  about  balanced 
budgets  and  debt  increase  when  it 
came  to  fighting  the  war.  It  has  cost 
us  nearly  $300  billion  so  far.  Yet  the 
invisible  enemy,  cancer,  which  killed 
twice  as  many  Americans  as  did  the 
Germans  and  Japs  combined,  has  re- 
ceived virtually  no  federal  support. 
Why  not?  Expending  $300  billion  on 
war  promotes  scarcities.  It  is  destruc- 
tive and,  therefore,  it  pays  profits. 
Destroying  cancer,  on  the  other  hand, 
eliminates  scarcity  of  good  health. 
There  will  be  no  repeat  business  from 
a  cancer-cured  victim  for  the  doctor, 
the  hospital,  etc. 

Penicillin  was  known  and  available 
as  early  as  1929.  Why  did  we  have 
to  wait  until  1943  to  realize  its  full 
potentialities,  and  even  then  to  restrict 
the  number  of  laboratories  to  a  scarc- 
ity maximum?  These  are  questions 
concerning  your  health  and  welfare 
about  which  you  should  write  to  your 
Congressman.  Check  his  evasive  an- 
swers with   ours. 

Today  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind,  layman  or  profes- 
sional, as  to  what  constitutes  the 
ingredients  of  good  health.  Given  a 
nutritional,  minimum  diet,  sufficient  and 
proper  clothing,  sanitary,  fire-pro- 
tected and  air-conditioned  housing, 
recreational  facilities  and  promptly 
available  medical  service,  we  could 
eliminate  95%  of  all  time  lost  through 
illness. 

But  if  we  instituted  a  program  of 
this  nature,  which  would  result  in  an 
abundance  of  good  health,  we  would 
run  head  on  into  the  AMA;  the  phar- 
maceutical houses;  the  press,  which 
panders  to  them;  the  food  processors 
and  distributors,  who  thrive  on  the  sale 
of  unhealthy  foods;  the  real  estate 
interests,  which  include  some  of  our 
'best  people,'  such  as  churches  and 
universities;  the  operators  of  crowded 
movies,  theaters,  beaches,  etc.;  as  well 
as  the  subsidized  legislators,  who  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  lobbyists  of 
these  groups. 

In  short,  any  scarcity  cannot  be 
attacked  without  arousing  the  organ- 
ized resistance  of  every  entrenched 
group  and  vested  interest  In  the  pres- 
ent social  system.  We  know  we  have 
the  powers  to  wipe  out  III  health.  We 
also  know  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Price  System  demands  the  scarcity  of 
good  health,  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  continuance  of  poor  health. 

Just  as  lay-offs  and  lost  time  of  man- 
power are  profitable  to  private  enter- 


prise in  a  scarcity  economy,  so  are  lay- 
offs of  machinery  essential  for  the 
continuance  of  profitable  private  en- 
terprise. The  machines  in  our  factories 
do  not  require  rest  periods  more  often 
than  once  every  seven  days  for  about 
eight  hours,  yet  we  blow  a  whistle  and 
shut  them  down  after  eight  hours  on 
week  days,  and  for  a  full  lA-  hours  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Certainly  we 
are  not  going  in  for  humanltarianism 
for  the  machine!  We  ran  two  and 
three  shifts  during  the  war  years.  Why 
not  the  same  thing  now?  We  could 
really  have  full  employment  running 
factories  120  to  160  hours  a  week. 
Is  there  a  plan — or  even  a  planlessness 
— in  thib  shutting  down  every  day? 
No!  It  is  merely  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  inherent  pressures  of  a 
Price  System,  which  has  no  Incentive 
to  operate  and  produce  goods  unless 
it  can  sell  those  goods  at  a  profit — 
regardless  of  how  many  people  starve. 

THERE  MUST  BE  A  LOSER 

A  Price  System  cannot  plan  for 
good  livelihood,  satisfactory  public 
health,  enjoyable  living  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  of  a  full  and  com- 
plete life  for  the  whole  population.  The 
only  kind  of  planning  of  which  a  Price 
System  is  capable  is  a  plan  for  scarcity, 
because  only  scarce  goods  are  salable. 

In  the  thirties,  we  went  in  for  heavy 
subsidizing  of  farmers  and  growers  with 
the  AAA,  parity  prices  and  plowing 
under  pigs  and  wheat.  Today,  I  3  years 
later,  we  are  still  going  through  the 
same  contortive  maneuvers  in  order  to 
maintain  food  price  levels.  But  by  so 
doing,  we  are  planfully  destroying  the 
abundant  crops  which  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  promoting  a  universal  pub- 
lic health  program.  We  are  still  order- 
ing chickens  plowed  under  to  reduce 
the  egg  supply,  breeding  cattle  plowed 
under  to  cut  down  the  meat  supply. 
Our  warehouses  are  choked  with  food 
which  is  deliberately  withheld  from 
consumption  to  the  point  where  rancid- 
ity sets  in.  Why?  Does  anyone  offer 
a  socially  acceptable  reason  for  this 
kind  of  killing  behavior? 

hHow  many  times  do  the  American 
people  have  to  be  told  that  their  un- 
scientific and  blind  Insistence  on  re- 
taining an  outmoded,  archaic  social 
system  will  always  result  In  scarcities, 
by  hook  or  crook,  even  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  abundance  produced  by 
their  own  hard  work? 


In  a  scarcity  economy  somebody  has 
to  lose — his  life,  his  limbs,  his  home, 
his  savings.  'You  pays  your  money  and 
you  takes  your  chance,'  like  a  gambler. 
Whether  you  lose  out  through  mal- 
nutrition, through  getting  caught  in  a 
fire  trap,  in  an  avoidable  railroad  acci- 
dent, killed  on  a  highway  that  could 
be  redesigned,  or  overcome  by  a  dis- 
ease which  could  be  literally  wiped  out, 
you  are  just  as  dead  for  all  time. 

Approximately  23,500,000  families 
out  of  a  total  of  33,300,000,  or  over 
70%  of  all  families  in  the  United 
States,  had  an  Income  of  less  than 
$3000  in  I94i,  which  is  considered 
substandard  for  a  healthful  diet,  even 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  1944,  property  damage  from  fires 
ran  $800  per  minute,  night  and  day, 
week  in,  week  out,  or  about  $420,- 
000,000  annually.  In  Chicago  alone 
there  was  a  fire  every  IS  minutes  in 
the  first  90  days  of   1945. 

One  collision  every  two  hours  and 
more  than  one  derailment  every  hour 
was  the  railroad  accident  toll  m  1944, 
involving  a  total  of  16,258  persons, 
killing  about  500,  injuring  over  3,000. 
The  block  signal  was  Invented  in  1842, 
and  yet  today  over  50,000  miles  of 
railroad  or  almost  one-third  still  have 
no  installation,  and  only  8,000  miles, 
or  less  than  5%,  have  automatic  train 
control. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  over 
360,000  were  killed  by  accidents  at 
home,  most  of  them  avoidable — 100,- 
000  more  than  the  total  lost  during  the 
fighting.  This  is  illustrative  of  the 
'peace'  of  the  Price  System. 

The  operators  of  commercial  trans- 
port are  still  'free'  to  send  planes  into 
the  skies  without  parachutes  for  pas- 
sengers, because  the  sight  of  the  silk 
bundle  might  frighten  away  neurotic 
customers,  who  prefer  to  be  unaware 
of  the  possibility  of  accidenl^. 

The  Asiatics  and  the  Europeans  also 
have  scarcities,  but  their  scarcities  are 
natural  ones  about  which  they  can  do 
nothing.  Their  records  on  nervous  dis- 
eases are  practically  nil.  They  do  not 
suffer  from  frustration  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  They  don't  pay 
money  to  create  scarcities.  They  ex- 
pend money  and  energy  to  fight  scarci- 
ties. That  makes  sense.  We  fight 
abundance  and  strive  to  maintain 
scarcity.  The  latter  is  not  only  non- 
sense, it  is  sheer  lunacy. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  15) 
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WHAT'S  YOURS  IS  MINE 


Crime  is  the  natural  result  of  our  Price  System  methods  of  opera- 
tion. It  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
segment  of  our  population  to  circumvent  the  natural  economic 
insecurity   which   is   inherent   in   America's   present   social   structure. 


DURING  the  past  few  months  at 
least  two  items  appearing  in  the 
nation's  press  serve  to  under- 
line our  preparations  for  'peacetime' 
living.  First,  there  appeared  a  brief 
report  to  the  effect  that  the  Police 
Department  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
was  preparing  to  place  1,000  addi- 
tional men  on  its  force.  And  second, 
the  September  22  issue  of  Business 
Week  reported  the  purchase  of  two 
armored  reconnaissance  cars  from  the 
Army  b^  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment to  augment  its  fleet  of  squad 
cars.  These  cars,  it  was  reported, 
mount  two  machine  guns  each.  It 
seems  obvious  that  police  departments 
throughout  the  nation  are  preparing  to 
battle  what  may  turn  out  to  be  Amer- 
ica's greatest  crime  wave.  Already  our 
daily  papers  headline  stories  of  murder, 
assault,  robbery  and  a  steadily  rising 
tide  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out 
that  this  unfortunate  situation,  along 
with  so  many  others  equally  undesira- 
ble from  a  social  standpoint,  is  a 
natural  concomitant  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  annual  crime  bill,  running 
into  billions  of  dollars,  is  part  of  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  maintaining  in 
operation  a  social  system  incompatible 
with  Ihis  Power  Age  in  which  we  live. 

Technocracy  defines  a  criminal  as 
"A  human  being  with  predatory  In- 
stincts but  without  sufficient  capital  to 
start  a  corporation."  We  know,  of 
course,  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
social  welfare,  many  of  the  machina- 
tions of  corporate  enterprise  might 
well  be  classed  as  criminal,  but  usually 
they  are  kept  well  within  legal  limits. 
It  Is  with  the  extralegal  activities  of 
that  segment  of  our  Price  System 
society  referred  to  as  'the  criminal' 
that  we  are  concerned  just  now.    hlow 
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does  he  get  that  way,  and  why?  Can 
we  remove  this  menace  to  our  safety 
and  economic  security? 

First,  let  us  consider  the  incentive 
for  indulging  In  criminal  activities.  In 
a  Price  System  It  Is  customary  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  least  resistance  when 
it  comes  to  making  a  living.  Whether 
we  are  selling  goods  or  services,  it  is 
axiomatic  that  we  give  as  little  as 
possible  In  return  for  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Money,  our  medium  of  exchange, 
is  negotiable.  That  Is,  anyone  can  use 
It — once  he  gets  his  hands  on  it — ^with, 
usually,  no  questions  asked.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  under  such  conditions 
there  are  some  who  will  make  every 
effort  to  secure  this  medium  of  ex- 
change without  giving  anything  In 
return. 

This  Is  the  criminal  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term.  He  will  hold  you 
up  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  remove 
your  wallet  knowing  that,  if  he  is  not 
captured  by  the  police,  the  money 
thus  obtained  is  his  and  that  he  may 
use  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Or,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  armed  with  nothing  more  for- 
midable than  a  bundle  of  phony  oil 
stock  and  a  glib  tongue,  in  which  case 
he  Induces  you  to  pay  out  good  money 
for  the  stock,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  discovered  that  you  have  been 
gypped,  he  has  departed  for  places 
unknown,  free  to  spend  your  money  as 
he  wishes.  Naturally,  the  police  can- 
not be  expected  to  catch  up  with  all 
of  these  gentlemen  and  a  fair  percent- 
age of  them  get  away  with  it.  In 
short,  in  a  Price  System  there  is  a 
standing  reward  for  the  successful 
completion  of  a  crime:  'What's  yours 
Is  mine — if  I  can  get  away  with  it 
undetected!'  And  so  long  as  that  re- 
ward stands,   there  will  be  crime. 

Now  let  us  see  what  turns  a  man  into 
the  paths  of  crime.  No  one  is  born  a 
criminal;  If  that  is  what  he  becomes, 
it  is  the  result  of  the  environment  In 
which  he  grows  up.  If  he  Is  born  Into 
a  family  in  which  these  predatory  In- 
stincts are  already  highly  developed, 
he    will    probably    develop    along    the 
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same  lines  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  has  little  opportunity  to  do  anything 
else.  He  probably  starts  in  at  an  early 
age,  beginning  with  petty  theft.  He 
removes  a  few  accessories  from  parked 
cars  and  sells  them  to  a  junk  dealer 
who,  knowing  they  have  been  stolen, 
offers  the  boy  a  few  cents  for  them 
and  later  sells  them  at  a  good  profit. 
Then,  perhaps,  a  little  shoplifting  varies 
the  monotony.  Unfortunately,  the  boy, 
not  being  very  wise  In  ways  and  means 
of  evading  the  law,  gets  caught  easily 
and  is  sent  to  a  'reform'  school  where, 
far  from  being  'reformed,'  he  is  thrown 
into  the  company  of  others  who  like- 
wise realize  that  'what's  yours  is  mine 
If  I  can  get  away  with  It.' 

Let  us  realize  here  and  now  that  the 
purpose  of  our  legal  machinery  is  not 
to  reform  the  criminal,  who  as  we  have 
already  Indicated  Is  the  product  of  his 
environment,  but  to  punish  him  and, 
having  punished  him,  to  throw  him 
right  back  into  the  same  environment. 
His  economic  condition  remains  the 
same.  The  only  difference  Is  that,  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  the  company  of 
others  who  think  and  act  as  he  does, 
he  has  learned  a  few  more  of  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  and  Is  a  little  better  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  'cops'  than  he 
was  before. 

Today,  according  to  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  more  17-year-old  boys 
and  girls  are  arrested  than  any  other 
age  group,  and  crime  is  Increasing. 
Mr.  Hoover  looks  for  a  new  gangster 
era  In  1946  and,  from  present  indica- 
tions. It  would  seem  that  his  prediction 
Is  well  on  Its  way  to  fulfillment.  In  an 
article  in  the  January  8  issue  of  Look 
magazine,    Mr.   Hoover  says: 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  if 
America  has  a  major  crime  wave  In 
1946,  juvenile  delinquency — our  na- 
tional shame — will  be  largely  respon- 
sible. For  mischief  leads  to  crime, 
and  juvenile  delinquents  grow  Into 
real  criminals.  Youths  under  21  ac- 
count for  more  than  one-fifth  of  all 
arrests.  They  commit  62%  of  all 
automobile  thefts,  35%  of  all  rob- 
beries, 51%  of  all  burglaries  and 
25%  of  all  arson  offenses.  Since 
1939,  there  has  been  a  375%  in- 
crease in  arrests  of  girls  under  1 8 
for  prostitution  and  other  sex  of- 
fenses." 

Not  a  pleasant  picture.  Is  It?  And 
what     'solution'     has     been     offered? 


Nothing  beyond  the  usual  Price  System 
procedure  of  treating  the  sores  rather 
than  removing  the  cause  of  our  trou- 
bles. In  other  words.  In  the  solution 
of  our  crime  problem,  Mr.  Hoover 
suggests  stronger  enforcement.  Build 
more  jails  and  throw  more  people  into 
them?    Technocracy  suggests  that  this 


cause  being  indifferent,  neglectful  par- 
ents. Mr.  Hoover  is  correct  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  cause  goes  right  back 
to  the  very  roots  of  our  economic 
system — an  obsolete  social  system 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  can  provide 
economic  security  for  only  a  small  por- 
tion   of    our    population,    leaving    the 
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We  can  end  chiseling  and  the  greater  proportion  of  crime  in  America,  not  by  passing 
laws  nor  by  greater  efforts  to  enforce  existing  laws,  but  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
making  it  impossible  and   unnecessary  to  commit  the  crimes. 


is  a  rather  medieval  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  solution,  and  we  will  find  that 
it  provides  no  solution  at  all.  'Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  our  prisons  are, 
for  the  most  part,  universities  of  crime. 
The  youthful  offender  is  thrown  In  with 
hardened  criminals  and  receives  a 
post-graduate  course  in  the  fine  art  of 
preying  upon  the  public  and  getting 
away  with  it. 

Americans,  let's  face  the  facts! 
Crime  is  the  natural  result  of  our  Price 
System  methods  of  operation.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation to  circumvent  the  natural  eco- 
nomic insecurity  which  is  inherent  in 
America's  Price  System.  Mr.  Hoover 
DO'Ints  out  that  most  criminals  come 
from  poor  families  and  slum  neighbor- 
hoods. He  states  further  that  juvenile 
delinquency    starts    in    the    home,    the 


great  majority  to  exist  at  varying  levels 
ranging  from  abject  poverty  to  the 
precarious  comfort  of  the  upper  mid- 
dle class. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  millions  con- 
demned to  the  very  lowest  Income 
brackets  seek  easier  methods  of  secur- 
ing additional  purchasing  power?  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  children  whose  par- 
ents both  have  to  work.  In  order  to 
secure  enough  to  live  on,  should  be 
left  to  roam  the  streets  and  get  Into 
mischief?  When  we,  as  taxpayers, 
cannot  afford  to  finance  the  establish- 
ment of  necessary  facilities  and  super- 
vision to  take  care  of  all  children, 
whose  parents  must  both  work,  then  do 
not  blame  the  youngsters  If  they  get 
into  trouble.  Put  the  blame  where  it 
belongs — squarely  upon  your  own 
shoulders,  for  you  are  the  ones  who 
are   largely  responsible  for  continuing 
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in  operation  the  social  system  which 
breeds  crime  and  flourishes  upon  it. 
True,  you  have  been  fed  a  line  of 
propaganda  designed  to  renew  your 
faith  in  this  system,  but  it  is  time  you 
realized  that  this  propaganda  is  put 
out  by  those  who  profit  by  the  Price 
System. 

If  you  would  remove  the  causes  of 
crime  then  prepare  now  to  install  a 
social  design  compatible  with  the  age 
in  which  you  live,  a  social  design  capa- 
ble of  removing  the-  economic  insecur- 
ity which  breeds  crime.  Do  this,  and 
crime  waves  will  never  again  menace 
the  peace  and  security  of  America. 
When  people  have  economic  security 
with  an  almost  unbelievably  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  there  is  no  incentive  to 
steal.  Add  to  that  security  a  distribu- 
tive system  which  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  someone  else's  share 
and  you  automatically  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  all  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  crime.  In  other  words,  you 
have  removed  the  cause  of  the  disease 
and  the  cure  is  automatic. 

Technocracy's  social  design  provides 
the  means  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. Long  ago,  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  Price  System  in  Amer- 
ica must  eventually  break  down,  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  hloward  Scott  (now 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.), 
prepared  the  design  of  social  opera- 
tions which  alone  can  take  advantage 
of  our  vast  natural  resources,  our  in- 
stalled technology  and  the  ability  and 


skill  of  our  trained  technicians  to  real- 
ize the  goal  toward  which  mankind  has 
striven  for  centuries — abundance  and 
security  with  a  minimum  of  human  toil. 
Once  this  design  is  installed,  crime  will 
cease  to  be  a  major  problem.  Let  us 
see  how  this  desired  result  will  be 
achieved. 

In  an  economy  of  scarcity,  such  as 
we  are  striving  to  maintain  by  artificial 
means  today,  goods  and  services  are 
said  to  have  'value'  by  reason  of  their 
relative  scarcity.  So  long  as  this  'value' 
is  maintained  it  is  possible  to  exchange 
goods  and  services  of  similar  'value.' 
hlowever,  once  a  nation,  having  large 
amounts  of  natural  resources  available, 
and  having  developed  its  technology 
to  such  an  extent  that  by  using  mass 
production  methods  an  abundance  of 
physical  goods  results,  then  that  na- 
tion, having  destroyed  the  values  of  a 
scarcity  economy,  must  restrict  pro- 
duction and  thus  restore  those  values, 
drum  up  a  war  or  install  a  new  method 
of  distribution  designed  to  make  the 
abundance  available  to  all  its  citizens. 
But,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
production  by  automatic  machinery 
does  not  utilize  human  labor  in  suffi- 
cient amounts  to  distribute  enough 
purchasing  power  to  provide  a  living 
for  any  but  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  population.  The  rest 
must  depend  upon  charity  or  upon 
government  relief  projects  in  order  to 
secure  the  purchasing  power  necessary 
to    sustain    even    a    meager   existence. 

Thus  we  see  that  America,  having  the 


resources  and  technology  necessary  to 
create  abundance,  must  eventually  in- 
stall a  new  method  of  distribution 
capable  of  handling  that  abundance. 
That  method  must  not  be  a  medium  of 
exchange  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  'value'  but  a  means  where- 
by distribution  may  be  freely  effected 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual. When  we  produce  abundance  of 
anything  there  is  no  point  in  assigning 
different  incomes  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  Abundance 
presupposes  more  than  can  be  conven- 
iently used  by  the  entire  population 
and,  therefore,  the  share  of  each  indi- 
vidual can  be  set  at  an  equal  amount 
with  the  assurance  that  he  or  she  will 
find  it  very  inconvenient  to  use  it  all. 
Distribution  can  be  simplified  by  the 
simple  process  of  measuring  each  indi- 
vidual's share  according  to  the  amount 
of  energy  consumed  in  its  production 
and  each  can  claim  his  share  of  the 
total  national  production  by  means  of 
Energy  Certificates.  These  certificates 
would  be  issued  to  the  individual  much 
as  our  ration  books  were  issued  during 
the  war.  They  would  be  intended  for 
the  individual  use  of  the  holder  and 
would  be  non-negotiable  and  non- 
transferable. They  would  provide  a 
ready  means  of  identification  In  order 
that,  should  they  be  lost,  no  one  else 
could  use  them.  Each  check  or  coupon 
would  be  filled  in  at  the  time  it  is  used 
and  the  energy  cost  of  the  article 
requisitioned  would  be  deducted  from 
the  total  units  available  to  the  holder 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  reports  that  most  criminals  come  trom 
poor  families  and  slum  neighborhoods.  Our  present  social 
system  breeds  crime  by  relegating  a  large  proportion  of  our 


population  to  substandard  living  conditions  v^herein  they  can 
get  a  glimpse  of  how  the  'other  half  lives  only  by  develop- 
ing  criminal   tendencies. 
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and  the  balance  automatically  punched 
on  the  next  certificate. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  necessarily  brief 
description  of  this  method  of  distribu- 
tion but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  how  it 
would  eliminate  crime.  There  would  be 
no  money  in  circulation  to  be  used  by 
anyone  who,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
could  corner  a  larger  amount  than  was 
rightfully  his.  In  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance there  would  be  no  point  in  steal- 
ing that  which  was  already  yours  if 
you  wished  to  claim  it.    Because  you 


would  already  have  more  than  you 
could  conveniently  use,  there  would  be 
no  point  in  trying  to  get  more,  even 
if  that  were  possible.  And  it  would 
be  impossible  because,  in  order  to  get 
anything  at  all,  you  would  have  to 
have  your  own  Energy  Certificates  and 
be  able  to  identify  yourself  as  the 
rightful  holder. 

And  so  we  would  see  the  end  of 
chiseling  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  crime  in  America,  not  by  passing 
laws  nor  by  greater  efforts  at  enforc- 


ing existing  laws,  but  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  making  it  impossible  and 
unnecessary  to  commit  those  crimes. 
Change  the  environment  in  which  we 
live  and  our  behavior  pattern  changes 
with  it.  The  'criminal'  will  disappear 
simply  because  the  environment  that 
breeds  criminals  has  disappeared  and 
the  attitude  that  'What's  yours  is  mine' 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  along  with 
the  poverty  and  insecurity  which 
breeds  that  attitude. 

— Leslie  Bounds 


Where's  Your  Security? 


We  would  say,  if  we  were  to  speak  allegorlcaljy,  that  security  Is  across  a  bridge — 
or  rather  across  a  chasm,  for  the  bridge  has  not  yet  been  built.  The  blueprint 
is  ready;  the  materials  are  at  hand;  the  skilled  workmen  are  on  call.  Only  the 
signal  to  go  ahead  is  being  withheld.    Who  do  you  think  must  give  that  signal? 


YOU  want  security.  You  want  to 
know  that  for  the  rest  of  your 
days  you  will  not  lack  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  the  other  require- 
ments of  modern  life.  You  want  no 
part  of  the  fear,  the  worry  and  the 
frustrated  desires  that  accompany 
those  poor  wretches  who  are  'failures' 
— those  bums  who  do  not  know  where 
the  next  meal  is  coming  from;  those 
dejected  creatures  whose  pictures  ap- 
pear in  the  newspapers  and  on  posters 
whenever  sweet  charity  puts  on  a  drive 
for  funds;  those  old,  broken  people 
who  loiter  listlessly  around  the  county 
poorhouses  of  this  fair  land.  But,  if 
you  are  conceited  enough  to  think  that 
you  have  security,  or  are  on  the  road 
to  getting  it,  under  this  Price  System, 
you  underestimate  the  capabilities  of 
the  forces  operating  against  you. 

Do  you  have  money?  A  pension? 
A  life  insurance  policy?  Stocks  or 
bonds?  And  do  you  think  these  are 
security?  They  are  only  as  secure  as 
the  financial  structure  which  validates 
them.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
currency  is  devalued  to  wipe  out  the 
federal  debt,  as  some  of  our  political 
economists  suggest,  and  your  hoarded 
debt  certificates  become  worth  more 
as  wall  paper  than  as  money,  what 
then?  All  right,  put  your  money  into 
physical  assets.  What  is  to  guarantee 
that  they  will  remain  assets  under  the 
assaults  of  taxation,  depreciation,  eco- 
nomic   depression,    private    chiseling? 


Do  you  have  a  good  Job?  You  real- 
ize, of  course,  that  it  must  be  at  an 
occupation  which  will  be  stable  for  a 
long  time,  not  one  of  those  short-term 
affairs  like  war  jobs,  reconversion  jobs 
or  emergency  jobs  of  one  kind  or 
another.  It  must  not  be  a  routine  job 
in  a  factory  or  an  office,  where  a 
machine  might  be  installed  to  take 
your  place;  nor  on  the  farm,  where 
mechanization  is  causing  a  migration 
of  men  to  the  cities;  nor  in  a  line 
which  might  be  outmoded  by  new 
processes  or  materials.  And,  do  not 
forget,  you  must  be  insured  against 
loss  from  sickness,  strikes  and  rising 
costs  of  consumer  goods.  If  you  still 
feel  secure  in  your  job,  guess  who  is 
going  to  pay  the  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
sustaining  the  unemployed  on  relief — 
the  guy  with  the  job,  perhaps? 

Do  you  belong  to  a  labor  union, 
where  you  find  your  security  threat- 
ened by  high  cost  of  living,  high  taxes, 
fewer  hours  of  work  and,  possibly, 
down-grading  on  the  job?  And  so, 
you  join  a  strike  for  a  30%  increase  in 
hourly  pay.  Is  that  all  that  you  want, 
just  a  mere  30%  increase  over  what 
you  are  now  getting?  With  the  expec- 
tation to  compromise  for  less?  What 
a  piker!  Are  you  willing  to  sell  out 
America's  future  for  that  dinky  price? 
Where  is  your  pride?  Where  is  your 
patriotism?  Where  is  your  loyalty  to 
your  fellow  men?  And  where  is  your 
personal  self-interest?    Are  you  going 


to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
defaulting  on  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  offered  to  man?  What  is  a  30% 
increase  in  your  present  standard  of 
living  compared  to  the  1000%  to 
2000%  increase  which  is  potentially 
available  to  all  on  this  Continent? 

Are  you  a  little  businessman,  seek- 
ing to  gain  your  security  from  leeching 
your  neighbors?  Are  you  putting 
scarce  goods  in  storage  waiting  for 
an  increase  in  prices,  and  at  the  same 
time  preaching  that  business  operates 
in  the  interest  of  the  people?  Are  you 
willing  to  be  the  kind  of  cockroach 
that  you  must  be  in  order  to  maintain 
yourself  as  a  businessman  for  the  small 
profit  you  get  out  of  it?  You  could 
just  as  well  seek  a  far  higher  standard 
of  living  and  far  greater  security  for 
yourself,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
people  instead  of  pilfering  from  them. 

And  how  about  your  personal  integ- 
rity? Is  it  not  important  to  you  to 
escape  the  regimen  of  that  insincere 
professional  smile  that  you  must  wear 
to  disarm  the  suckers  who  pause  at 
your  door?  Is  it  not  tiresome  and 
frustrating  to  be  continually  compro- 
mising your  intelligence  with  all  the 
silly  opinions  and  whims  of  your  cus- 
tomers? Do  you  recall  the  story  of  the 
'Spider  and  the  Fly,'  and  note  how 
much  like  the  spider  you  must  be  to 
gain  'success'  as  a  businessman?  Does 
it  make  you  proud  of  yourself  as  a 
man?    Or  as  a  Christian? 
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Are  you  one  of  those  warmhearted 
humanitarians,  who  so  loves  his  fellow 
men  that  he  is  willing  to  solicit  funds 
and  old  clothes,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat, 
for  the  poor  of  this  land  and  (espe- 
cially) of  lands  across  the  sea;  yet, 
lacks  the  humanitarianism  to  support 
a  program  of  abundance  and  lifelong 
security  for  all  of  the  200  million  peo- 
ple on  the  North  American  Continent? 
Is  charity  your  concept  of  security  for 
the  people  of  a  great  nation?  Does 
your  joy  in  life  depend  on  the  humble 
thanks  of  the  poor,  embarrassed  souls 
to  whom  you  hand  the  castoff  crumbs 
which  you  are  able  to  wheedle  from 
the  slightly  more  prosperous?  And 
would  your  life  be  frustrated  if  pov- 
erty, scarcity  and  charity  were  abol- 
ished from  this'  Continent,  so  that  you 
could  no  longer  be  a  'good  Samari- 
tan?' In  other  words,  are  you  really 
a  humanitarian  or  just  a  busybody? 
How  about  doing  a  real  job  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  one  that  will 
elevate  the  whole  population  of  the 
Continent  to  a  high  level  of  abundance 
and  security? 

SECURITY  WITHIN  OUR  GRASP 

To  our  primitive  ancestors,  security 
was  a  nebulous  thing;  never  certain, 
seldom  sufficient  to  be  comforting  for 
even  a  short  time,  scarcely  ever  to  be 
hoped  for.  But,  as  time  went  on,  man's 
collective  endeavors,  which  built  our 
complex  social  order,  have  removed 
most  of  the  early  hazards  to  human 
security.  Wild  beasts  of  prey  have 
ceased  to  be  a  menace.  Nature's  tem- 
pests seldom  strike  us  without  sufficient 
warning  for  us  to  escape.  Contagious 
diseases  and  vermin  are  on  the  way 
to  being  abolished  from  our  lives.  We 
have  the  means  to  produce  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Only  man's  collective 
stupidity  stands  in  the  way  of  his  life- 
long  security. 

This  statement  can  be  uttered  with 
greater  emphasis  on  this  Continent 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  To 
have  security,  a  population  of  human 
beings  needs  these  things:  Adequate 
natural  resources;  adequate  energy 
supplies;  technological  capacity;  mili- 
tary supremacy;  and  a  unified  direc- 
tion. North  America  has  all  of  these, 
but  the  last. 

Here  we  have  security  almost  within 
our  grasp;  yet,  as  individuals,  we  are 
fearful  of  the  future;  we  dread  its 
potent  insecurity  and  frustration.  We 
want    security,    but   as    individuals    we 


are  not  able  to  reach  out  and  get  that 
which  would  be  easily  attained,  if  we 
operated  as  a  unified  majority  group. 
We  do  not  say  that  security  is  'around 
the  corner,'  which  statement  would 
imply  an  elusive  hiding.  Rather,  we 
would  say,  if  we  were  to  speak  alle- 
gorically,  that  security  is  across  a 
bridge — or  rather  across  a  chasm,  for 
the  bridge  has  not  yet  been  built.  The 
blueprint  is  all  ready;  the  materials  are 
at  hand;  the  skilled  workmen  are  on 
call.  Only  the  signal  to  go  ahead  is 
being  withheld. 

On  this  side  of  the  chasm  is  the  land 
of  the  Price  System,  with  its  poverty 
and  riches,  its  struggling  and  chiseling, 
its  uncertainty  and  violence — in  gen- 
eral, its  insecurity.  Across  the  chasm 
is  the  New  America,  with  its  abun- 
dance for  all,  with  freedom  from  toil, 
with  the  fullest  of  opportunities  for  the 
individual,  and  with  release  from  worry 
and  economic  uncertainty — in  short, 
with  lifelong  security  for  all.  This  New 
America  is  not  a  mythical  assumption, 
like  the  economists'  hope  of  'pros- 
perity around  the  corner,'  but  it  is  a 
mathematical  probability.  There  is 
nothing  strange  about  It,  nothing  mys- 
terious, nothing  unknowable.  It  is  a 
measurable  phenomenon. 

The  bridge  is  the  transition  to  the 
New  America;  the  chasm  is  chaos.  On 
this  side,  in  the  Price  System,  the 
social  stresses  are  approaching  a  state 
of  intolerance,  and  soon  something  is 
going  to  give  way.  If  we  build  the 
bridge  across  the  che-sm  in  time — and 
the  sooner  we  do  it  the  easier  it  will 
be — security  will  be  ours.  If  not,  the 
chances  are  that  chaos  will  engulf  us. 
(We  make  this  general  statement  as  a 
summarization  of  Technocracy's  con- 
clusion, drawn  from  a  long  factual 
study  into  the  social  structure  and 
trends  on  this  Continent;  and  we  do 
not  present,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
the  abundance  of  data  that  Is  availa- 
ble in  support  of  it,  and  which  may  be 
investigated  by  anyone  who  wishes  to 
take  the  time.) 

You  may  be  one  of  the  thousands 
who  say,  "Fine,  I'm  all  for  the  New 
America;  bring  It  on!"  But,  let  us 
remind  you,  that  is  not  all  there  is  to 
it.  You  will  note  that,  although  every- 
thing Is  ready  to  commence,  the 
bridge  has  not  been  built  yet.  We 
still  need  the  signal  to  start  work  on 
it.  And  who  do  you  think  must  give 
that  signal?  It  Is  you!  Now,  let  us 
ask:  "What  is  holding  you  up?  Why 
are  you  not  out  raising  your  voice  for 


the  New  America?"  Your  voice  is  loud 
enough  to  drown  out  a  hundred  voices 
whining  the  virtues  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, If  you  will  but  use  it  as  a  member 
of  the  Technological  Army  of  the  New 
America. 

You  are  either  for  Technocracy  or 
not  for  it.  |f  you  are  not  with  us,  it 
means  that  you  are  actively  or  pas- 
sively underwriting  the  Price  System, 
with  all  of  its  practices  and  all  that  it 
stands  for.  If  you  are  with  us,  you  have 
a  job  to  do.  Symbolize  the  one 
Organization  that  Is  working  toward 
the  new  social  order  for  this  Continent. 
Wear  the  Monad  button  of  Technoc- 
racy; wear  the  official  Technocracy 
dress;  paint  your  car  gray,  with  the 
vermilion  symbol  of  Technocracy  on 
the  sides  and  rear;  get  an  Organiza- 
tional job  in  your  local  Section;  or,  if 
there  Is  not  a  Section  in  your  commu- 
nity, organize  one!  If  you  can  speak 
or  write,  use  this  means  of  expression 
also;  not  as  one  who  debates  opinions, 
but    as    one    who    explains    the    facts. 

Must  we  further  remind  you  that 
security  is  not  available  to  you  alone; 
that,  unless  security  is  provided  for  all 
of  the  200  million  inhabitants  of  this 
Continent,  no  one  can  have  it?  Do 
not  ask  us  to  give  you  a  private  pass 
to  the  New  America  ahead  of  the 
rest — there  is  no  such  passage  availa- 
ble. We  must  first  build  the  bridge, 
then  we  can  all  go  across  together. 
We  know  of  no  other  way.  We  do  not 
have  a  blueprint  for  a  private  Tech- 
nate  for  a  few  in  the  midst  of  the 
Price  System.  If  you  want  the  New 
America,  you  must  come  along  with 
us,  and  you    must  come  all  the  way. 

There  is  only  one  effective  way  to 
work  for  the  New  America — as  an 
active  member  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
No  other  organization  has  the  same 
objective,  and  none  are  headed  that 
way.  Occasionally  we  meet  someone 
who  says,  "I  am  doing  a  good  job  for 
Technocracy.  Of  course,  I'm  not  a 
member,  and  I  don't  mention  the 
name;  but  I  am  talking  up  its  Ideas, 
and  it  is  doing  a  lot  of  good."  This 
person  may  be  sincere,  but  he  is  only 
kidding  himself.  There  is  only  one 
Technocracy,  and  only  one  technologi- 
cal blueprint  for  a  social  order  on  this 
Continent.  Why  confuse  people,  or 
arouse  their  suspicions,  by  trying  to  be 
subtle  or  evasive?  Let  the  Price  Sys- 
tem lay  the  booby  traps  (its  efficiency 
is  superb),  and  you  just  point  out  the 
booby  traps  and  Indicate  the  clear 
path.     If  you   do   not  Identify  yourself 
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QUOTED     FROM     THE    NATION'S     PRESS  Research  Department.  The  technocrat 


New  real  estate  mortgages,  written  by  Life  Insurance  Companies 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  total  $3,750,000,000.   At  the  end  of  1945  they 
held  a  total  of  |6, 500, 000, 000,  largest  since  1933  before  the  New 
Deal  era  began,  despite  the  fact  that  they  foreclosed  loans  totaling 
more  than  $200,000,000  in  1945  alone,  to  sturdy  individuals  who 
previously  had  proudly  and  somewhat  haughtily  declared  themselves 
to  be  'home-owners'  ! 

— Action  for  Human  Welfare,  January  1,  1946. 


The  House  committee  was  blunter  than  Senate  opponents  of  full 
employment.   The  Senate  opposition  was  lead  by  agile  Taft  of  Ohio, 
who  attacked  the  bill  before  passage  and  has  been  attacking  it  since, 
but  registered  a  'yea'  when  it  was  put  to  a  roll  call.   (Workers  in 
Ohio,  unlike  workers  in  Mississippi,  can  vote).   Taft  said  the  full 
employment  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  Soviet  Constitution,  as  Taft 
loves  to  demonstrate  with  the  vest-pocket  ediiton  of  that  document 
he  carries  around  with  him. 

The  House  committee  didn't  bother  to  drag  a  red  herring  across 
the  trail.   Whittington  and  his  colleagues  asserted  that  full 
employment  and  capitalism  are  incompatible  ;  that  the  breadline  is 
inseparable  from  the  profit  system.   That  sounded  breath-takingly 
like  good  old-fashioned  100  percent  sectarian  Marxism.   It  was 
certainly  defeatism.  As  expressed  by  the  House  committee,  it  had  the 
real  'to  hell  with  the  common  people'  touch.  Here  are  the  commit- 
tee' s  own  words : 

"...'full  employment'  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  main- 
tained under  our  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  except  in 
war  time  under  huge  deficits....  The  right  to  work  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  right  of  freedom." 

— PM,  January  20,  1946. 


The  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  has  collected  some 
figures  to  support  Senator  Pepper's  Bill  S-1349  now  before  Congress 
to  establish  a  minimum  v/age  for  interstate  commerce  of  65  cents  an 
hour.   Southern  industrialists  are  against  it  arguing  that  it  would 
wreck  their  industries.   The  SCHW  gives  these  figures  for  the 
principal  southern  industries: 

Textiles:  To  raise  wages  to  65  cents  would  cost  $33  million; 
but  industry's  profit  before  taxes  in  1944  was  $871  million.     < 

Timber:   Cost  of  law  would  be  $18  million;  profits  $154  million. 

Tobacco:   Cost  of  law  would  be  $7  million;  profits  $154  million. 

It  takes  higher  wages  to  provide  prosperity.   Higher  wages  in  a 
few  northern  cities  will  not  do  the  trick,  for  their  products  can  be 
sold  only  in  a  nationwide  market  created  by  higher  nationwide  wage 
rates. 

— Labor  Newsletter,  January  18,  1946. 
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The  American  State  Department,  doing  its  best  to  keep  the  whole 
transaction  secret,  has  within  the  past  few  weeks  agreed  to  the  sale 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  airplanes  and  air-field 
equipment  to  Franco.   The  deal  was  discovered  accidentally  from 
European  sources. 

— The  New  Republic,  February  4,  1946. 


The  Newsletter,  Germany  Today,  charges  in  its  current  issue  that 
the  Siemens  trust,  second  largest  German  electro-technical  concern, 
has  moved  from  Berlin  to  Munich  as  'part  of  the  strategy  of  German 
imperialists  to  save  themselves  from  the  Russians  under  the  shelter- 
ing wings  of  the  American  and  British  cartels,'  and  to  'escape  the 
clause  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  concerning  the  destruction  of 
German  cartels.' 

Siemens,  according  to  the  Germany  Today  story,  is  economically 
and  politically  well  entrenched  in  Argentina  where  it  'forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  German  imperialist  structure.'   Together  with  AEG 
(Allgemeine  Elektrizitatsgesellschaft) ,  No.  1  German  electro- 
technical  concern,  Siemens  has  an  investment  in  Argentina  of 
§250,000,000,  says  Germany  JToday. 

— PM,  January  7,  1946. 

•  •  • 

If  we  are  sincere  with  ourselves  we  should  acknowledge  that  the 
main  reason  we  want  a  democratic  Japan  is  because  we  think  that  under 
this  kind  of  government  we  expect  her  to  grow  weaker  rather  than 
stronger,  which,  incidentally,  is  anything  but  a  compliment  to 
democracy.   It  is  because  of  this  theory  that  we  imposed  democracy 
on  Germany  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  only  to  pave  the  way  for 
Hitler  a  dozen  years  later. — Polyzoides,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

— The  New  Republic,  January  14,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Continuing  his  campaign  for  public  support  of  the  British  loan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  M,  Vinson  said  last  night  that  the 
only  alternative  was  an  'economic  war.'   He  contended  that  in  view 
of  the  benefits  we  would  obtain,  a  good  case  could  be  made  for 
giving  the  money  to  Britain,  instead  of  lending  it. 

— PM,  January  25,  1946. 

•  •  • 

This  war,  as  the  wars  in  Indonesia,  Java,  around  Teheran  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  civil  war  in  China,  is  a  revolt  against  im- 
perialism and  the  profit  system,  while  the  United  States  is  the 
great  counter-revolutionary,  with  the  ruling  classes  of  Britain 
and  Holland. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  getting  international  government  is  the 
profit  or  private  enterprise  system,  which  President  Roosevelt  said 
this  war  was  fought  to  preserve. 

If  that  is  true,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  believes  so, 
America  is  a  great  menace  to  the  world. 

American  industry  and  finance  are  out  to  capture  the  world's 
markets,  the  basis  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  hemispheric  selfishness. 

— People's  Lobby  Bulletin,  January  1946. 


Tuesday  it  was  five  planes  for  Franco  Spain.  Wednesday,  it  was 
twelve.   Thursday,  it  was  sixteen.   Today  you  can  make  your  own  guess. 
The  number  keeps  going  up  because  the  State  Dept.  keeps  discovering 
planes  that  it  overlooked  or  have  just  been  authorized. 

— PM,  January  25,  1946. 
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Granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these  strikes  are  a  sort 
of  'civil  war*  (though  I  think  the  idea  fantastic),  what  war  is 
better  fighting  than  the  war  against  the  arrogance  and  oppression  of 
the  great  corporations  which  have  forced  the  strikes  upon  the 
workers?  It  is  no  labelled  radical,  but  an  American  philosopher 
named  E.  Jordan,  quoted  by  Max  Otto  in  his  paper  in  Philosophy  in 
American  Education,  who  says:  "The  present  conflict  is  a  world-wide 
struggle  to  the  death  between  business  on  the  one  side  and  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  on  the  other.   There  is  no  quarter.   One  or  the 
other  of  the  contestants  will  perish  from  the  earth." 

— McAllister  Coleman  in  The  Progressive,  February  4,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Government  statisticians  have  compiled  some  interesting  figures  on 
the  steel  strike.   They  estimate  that  the  proposed  wage  increase  of 
ISVz   cents  an  hour  will  cost  the  steel  industry  $160,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  industry  will  receive  from  the 
increased  price  [$4  per  ton]  tentatively  granted  it  by  OPA  an  extra 
$252,000,000 — more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  the  wage  boost.   In 
addition,  the  industry  can  come  back  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  get  $149,000,000  in  carry-back  taxes  if  they  only  break  even  for 
the  year. 

— Drew  Pearson,  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  February  1,  1946. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  steel  industry  has  now  been  granted  a  $5  per  ton  increase,  which  will  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  profit  over  the  $252,000,000  quoted   by  Mr.  Pearson.] 

•  •   • 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  admitted  recently  in  a  front-page  story 
that  the  national  pay  envelope  is  getting  thin.   Tipoff  on  what's 
happening  to  workers'  wages  came  in  a  survey  taken  by  the  Journal 
which  showed  that  millions  of  Americans  have  been  forced  to  stop 
buying  V-bonds.  Payroll  deductions  are  sliding  down  at  a  dizzy 
rate — and  all  of  the  treasury  department's  radio  appeals,  star-studded 
shows  and  pathos-filled  posters  are  not  stopping  the  trend. 

— The  Cooperative  Consumer,  January  16,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  in  the  December 
American  Magazine,  reveals  America's  plight  in  an  article  'The  War 
and  Our  Vanishing  Resources,'  and  incidentally,  makes  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  peace. 

"We  may  have  peacetime  conscription.  We  may  retain  a  tremendous 
peacetime  navy.   But  the  plain  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  another 
prolonged  war  in  20  or  30  years." 

As  he  states:   "Our  minerals  are  not  inexhaustible." 

...Secretary  Ickes  reports  that  in  the  five  years  from  January 
1,  1940,  "we  tore  from  the  earth  some  5,000,000,000  tons  of  min- 
erals," including  over  3  billion  tons  of  coal,  half  a  billion  tons 
of  iron  ore,  and  a  billion  tons  of  petroleum. 

— People's  Lobby  Bulletin,  January  1946. 

•  «  • 

In  1786,  a  year  before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  drafted,  some  Philadelphia  printers  struck  for  a  $6  a  week  wage. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  American  labor  movement  for  collective 
bargaining,  as  described  in  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund  survey.  Five 
years  later  Philadelphia  carpenters  struck  for  a  ten-hour  day  wHich 
they  failed  to  get. 

— The  Carpenter,  January  1946. 

•  •  • 

"I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  take-home  pay." — Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  speaking  in  the  Senate,  December  13,  1945. 

— The  Democrat,  January  1946. 
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Army  enlistments  up  to  the  present  have  exceeded  by  several  times 
the  army's  fondest  expectations  and  newly  discharged  veterans  are 
flocking  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  re-enlist  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  veterans, 
and  many  not  so  young,  are  finding  that  the  army  is  a  better-paying 
proposition  than  anything  available  to  them  in  civilian  life  !  So 
reads  a  recent  NANA  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.  C.   So  the  job  of 
killing  and  preparing  to  be  killed  pays  better  than  anything  'free 
enterprise'  has  to  offer  our  young  men!  It  is  worth  noting,  too, 
that  this  dispatch  appeared  right  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic 
ringing  of  chimes,  singing  of  hymns,  and  millions  of  repetitions  of 
that  somewhat  hackneyed  line:   "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men!" 

—Action  for  Human  Welfare,  January  1,  1946. 


Senate  Democratic  Leader  Alben  W.  Barkley  (Ky.)  denounced  the 
filibuster  against  the  FEPC  yesterday  and  said  he  was  ready  to  vote 
for  cloture  to  limit  debate  and  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote. 

He  declared:   "I  supported  the  draft  law  which  sent  our  boys 
overseas  to  fight,  and  it  made  no  distinction  for  race,  religion, 
ancestry,  or  origin.   We  made  no  exemptions  because  of  a  man's  race, 
religion,  ancestry,  or  origin.   So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can't 
see  how,  if  I  did  this,  I  could  refuse  to  support  the  same  kind  of 
legislation  in  time  of  peace." 

— PM,  January  25,  1946. 


Amputees  on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  depress  visitors  and 
therefore  hurt  business,  civic  leaders  there  feel.  Pressure  has  been 
brought  on  the  War  Department  to  close  the  Thomas  M.  England  General 
Hospital  there,  which  has  been  an  amputation  center.   Civic  leaders 
argue  it's  all  for  good  of  wounded  men — probably  depresses  them  to 
see  normal  pleasure  seekers.   Hospital  will  be  closed  March  31. — From 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 

— The  New  Republic,  January  28,  1946. 


Mr.  Haley  (national  service  director  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart)  said  surplus  military  barracks  of  the  temporary 
type  would  be  ideal  buildings  in  which  to  raise  chickens.  And 
officers'  quarters  would  be  ideal  places  in  which  a  wounded  veteran 
and  his  family  might  live. — From  the  Vi/ashington  Star. 

— The  New  Republic,  February  4,  1946. 


Storage  freezers  that  will  keep  ripe  fruit  fresh  for  a  year, 
glass  fibre  which  can  be  spun  into  clothing  and  foam  plastic  that 
can  be  poured  like  concrete  are  but  a  few  of  the  500  new  products 
and  processes  resulting  from  the  atom  bomb. 

This  announcement  was  made  yesterday  by  Walter  C.  Smith,  General 
Electric  executive,  who  spoke  at  an  engineering  conference  at  the 
Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

Smith  told  his  audience  that  atom  splitting — basis  for  man's 
most  destructive  weapon — can  be  harnessed  to  produce  benefits  for 
mankind  hitherto  unknown  in  world  history. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  13,  1946. 
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as  a  Technocrat,  then  what  you  say 
merely  carries  the  dubious  weight  of 
an  individual  opinion.  But,  as  a  Tech- 
nocrat, your  voice  has  the  backing  of 
a  Continent-wide  Organization,  with 
its  storehouse  of  research  data  and  Its 
uninnpeachable  record,  as  well  as  the 
prestige  of  science  on  which  Technoc- 
racy is  based. 

The  North  American  Continent  has 
the  productive  capacity  to  provide 
abundance  for  all  of  its  citizens.  As 
a  specific  example,  It  has  the  capacity 
and  the  facilities  for  preparing  ade- 
quate, healthful  meals  for  the  entire 
population.  So,  if  anyone  suffers  mal- 
nutrition or  hunger,  it  Is  because  some 
form  of  interference  Is  being  commit- 
ted against  the  use  of  this  abundance. 
It  is  due  to  the  greed  of  some  and  the 
indifference  of  the  many,  as  a  result  of 
conditioning  for  life  and  death  under 
the  Price  System.  Do  you  like  to  be  ill- 
nourished  yourself?  Do  you  want  oth- 
ers to  be  ill-nourished?  Then  why  are 
you  interfering  with  the  realization  of 
America's   abundance? 

With  'burdensome  surpluses'  of  woo! 
and  cotton  on  hand,  and  a  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  making  rayon, 
nylon  and  glass  fabrics,  should  any 
American  lack  suitable  clothing?  Then, 
too,  we  have  the  materials  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  to  provide 
every  person  on  this  Continent  with  a 
high  standard  of  housing.  What  are 
you  doing  to  bring  these  to  reality? 
We  could  ask  you  the  same  questions 
about  transportation,  recreation,  edu- 
cation and  opportunities  for  self- 
expression,  but  we  think  you  know 
what  we  are  getting  at. 

Do  not  be  so  nonchalant  about 
pointing  your  finger  of  blame  at  the 
big  businessmen,  at  the  political  office- 
holders or  at  the  labor  leaders.  They 
are  all  keeping  the  lid  down  on  abun- 
dance only  because  you  voted  for  It 
that  way,  and  because  you  continue 
to  vote  for  it  daily  by  your  words  and 
actions.  Of  course,  you  want  abun- 
dance (at  least  for  yourself)  and  we  no 
doubt  irritate  you  by  suggesting  that 
you  are  an  active  supporter  of  the  sta- 
tus quo  of  scarcity  and  poverty.  (If, 
perchance,  you  are  one  of  the  active 
minority  who  is  fighting  for  social 
change  to  the  Technate  of  North 
America,  please  accept  our  apology, 
and  Salute!)  If  you  are  In  doubt,  will 
you  check  yourself  on  these  points  to 
see  where  you  stand? 

I.  Are  you  hoping  for  social  better- 
ment coming  from  the  voting  of  poli- 


ticians into  or  out  of  office?  Do  you 
praise  certain  politicians  of  the  past 
or  present  and  applaud  their  speeches 
and  their  acts?  Do  you  conscien- 
tiously vote  at  political  elections? 

2.  Are  you  attempting  to  secure 
your  'future'  by  any  of  the  devices  of 
Price  System  finance?  And  do  you 
refrain  from  words  or  actions  that  will 
'jeopardize'  that  'future'? 

3.  Are  you  afraid  to  take  militant 
action  for  social  change?  Do  you  let 
the  'big  shots'  of  the  Price  System 
cower  you? 

4.  Do  you  place  anything  ahead  of 
your  work  for  the  New  America — a 
hobby,  a  minority  affiliation,  a  Price 
System  ambition  or  the  'respect'  of 
your  family  or  neighbors? 

5.  Would  you  rather  die  for  the 
Price  System  than  live  for  the  New 
America? 

Well,  where  do  you  come  out?  If 
your  answer  to  these  questions  is  'No,' 
then  you  are  In  line  to  do  a  job  of 
which  you  can  be  proud.  If  it  Is  'Yes,' 
you  are  not  yet  to  be  trusted  with 
leadership  in  the  achievement  of 
America's  destiny. 

The  flimsy  security  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, for  which  we  hope,  struggle, 
cheat,  worry  and  degrade  ourselves, 
and  for  which  we  often  die,  becomes 
a  traitor's  cause  in  the  light  of  Tech- 
nocracy's blueprint  for  the  balanced 
load  operation  of  this  Continent.  We 
think  that  it  is  lethargy  or  ignorance 
that    permit  most    Americans   to    sup- 


port the  practices  and  policies  of  the 
status  quo.  But  we  also  realize  that 
the  mere  probability  of  abundance 
and  security,  or  even  the  general  de- 
sire for  it,  will  not  constitute  sufficient 
motivation  for  Americans  to  overcome 
their  lethargy  to  the  extent  of  uniting 
for  social  action.  Only  the  inability  of 
the  Price  System  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion on  this  Continent  will  force  you 
to  make  a  decision  in  favor  of  social 
change.  That  time  is  now  closer  than 
you  think.  As  the  crescendo  of  ad- 
vancing technology  reaches  greater 
speeds  and  greater  power,  your  Price 
System  'security'  is  being  shaken  apart. 
Which  way  are  you  preparing  to  turn? 
The  politician  makes  promises,  the 
economist  has  hopes,  the  businessman 
voices  confidence,  but  the  scientist 
knows  of  what  he  speaks. 

Add  up  the  fruits  of  politics,  of 
finance,  of  business,  and  compare  them 
with  the  fruits  of  science  over  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  Weigh  each  in  the 
balance  of  general  welfare  and  secur- 
ity. Then  decide  which  to  trust  with 
your  future — with  the  future  of  this 
Continent.  On  your  decision  and  your 
action  depends  the  collective  security 
of  all  North  Americans,  including  your 
own.  Technocracy  Inc.  stands  ready  to 
show  the  way  w'henever  you  and 
enough  other  Americans  give  your 
consent  to  bridge  the  gap  to  the  New 
America.  Are  you,  personally,  ready 
to  give  the  signal  to  go  ahead? 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Let  George  Do  It! 


OF  ALL  the  mottoes  in  the  book, 
'Let  George  do  it'  Is  the  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  put 
into  actual  practice  more  than  any 
other.  It  is  the  golden  rule  of  the 
mentally  ossified  and  a  bonanza  for  all 
the  professional  'Georges'  whom  the 
sucker  public  periodically  elects  to 
offices  all  over  the  Continent.  Given 
the  mandate  to  'do  it'  these  gentry 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 
They  change  the  motto  to  'do  them,' 
which  and  whom  they  proceed  to  do. 

Science  and  technology  have  cre- 
ated here  in  North  America  the  world's 
finest  and  only  high-energy  civilization. 
Higher  rates  of  energy  conversion 
mean  more  abundance.  Abundance 
destroys  price  and  value.    With  these 


fundamentals  destroyed,  a  Price  Sys- 
tem cannot  continue  to  function  as  a 
mode  of  social  control.  How  many 
times  has  Technocracy  pointed  out 
these  simple  facts,  and  how  Inescapa- 
ble is  the  mass  of  confirmative  evi- 
dence every  day  piling  up  before  our 
eyes,  as  the  old  system  totters  into  Its 
last  days? 

Two  hundred  million  people  on  this 
Continent  are  facing  the  greatest  cri- 
sis in  the  history  of  man,  the  final  out- 
come of  which  will  in  all  probability 
determine  the  future  of  the  human 
race  itself,  What  will  probably  strike 
nearer  home  is  the  fact  that  the  out- 
come of  the  crisis  may  well  determine 
whether  you  and  I,  as  Individuals,  or 
those   around    us,    are   to   continue   to 
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live  out  the  -full  span  of  our  years,  or 
perish  in  the  chaos  we  might  have 
prevented. 

The  social  mechanism  of  North 
America  is  bigger,  more  complicated, 
more  dynamic  and  more  delicately 
balanced,  and  operates  faster  than  is 
the  case  anywhere  else  on  earth.  For 
this  reason,  any  interference  with  its 
continuous  operation  will  result  in  a 
crash  of  unprecedented  violence,  from 
the  consequences  of  which  no  one  will 
escape.  In  spite  of  this,  when  faced 
with  social  upheaval,  the  various  fac- 
tions can  only  ask  us  to  'have  faith  in 
George,'  'sound  business  principles,' 
or   'mob  violence.' 

'George'  is  not  only  incompetent — 
he  doesn't  care!    He  is  interested  only 


in  what  is  good  for  business  and  imme- 
diately profitable  to  himself.  No  jug- 
gling, no  principles  of  operation  within 
the  Price  System  can  alter  the  funda- 
mentals that  are  destroying  the  system. 
Mob  violence,  In  a  society  such  as 
ours,  can  propose  and  achieve  only 
more  violence,  destruction  and  death. 
In  this  crisis,  the  people  of  North 
America  are  going  to  save  themselves 
for  a  change,  hiere  will  be  applied  an 
American  solution  to  an  American 
problem — fundamental  control  insti- 
tuted by  the  people  of  a  Continent. 
Our  present  system  was  built  up  and 
is  kept  in  operation  today  by  the  peo- 
ple functioning  on  their  jobs,  guided 
by  facts  and  acting  on  the  principle  of 
'do  It   now!'    They   have  and   are   suc- 


ceeding not  because  of  but  in  spite  of 
our  mode  of  social  control.  These  same 
functional  people  must  tomorrow, 
guided  by  facts  and  in  a  mass  move- 
ment, usher  in  the  New  America.  To 
make  this  possible,  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  must,  in  the  meantime,  do 
the  necessary  groundwork  of  organiz- 
ing and  educating  to  prevent  disas- 
trous bungling.  This  must  be  done  in 
spite  of  ignorance,  incompetence  and 
moronic  indifference.  Every  functional 
Technocrat  Is  doing  his  part  toward 
building  a  civilization  worthy  of  the 
intelligence  of  man. 

How  about  you?   Are  you  still  wait- 
ing for  'George'  to  do  it? 

— From  The  Co-Ordinafor,   bulletin  of 
Section    I,    R.  D.    10553,  Technocracy   Inc. 


FOR  SALE  -  DEATH ! 


The  $  sign  has  become  a  symbol  of  death — a  skull  and  crossbones 
of  modern  America.  Within  the  framework  of  monetary  value, 
cancer  claims  thousands  of  victims  yearly,  and  allies  of  disease 
and    death   seek    justification    in    the    name    of    business    profit. 


CANCER,  the  most  evasive  and 
horrifying  of  all  diseases  that 
cut  short  the  life  of  man,  is 
coming  into  focus  under  the  fact- 
finding eyes  of  science.  Although  much 
knowledge  concerning  the  marauding 
cells  of  cancer  is  still  In  the  category 
of  the  unknown,  scientists  have  found 
ways  of  stopping  them  at  their  begin- 
nings so  that  few  need  die  because  of 
their  dreaded  Invasion. 

Cancer  Is  not  new.  It  bears  the 
name  given  It  in  the  fifth  century,  B.C., 
by  Hippocrates.  He  called  it  cancer 
which  means  crab.  The  ancients  were 
painfully  familiar  with  this  disease  but 
were  at  a   loss  to  combat  It. 

In  the  Ignorant  morass  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  uncounted,  cancer-ravaged  hu- 
mans moaned  out  their  death  agonies, 
prematurely,  Into  the  fetid  air,  their 
only  hope  the  incantations  of  the 
superstitious  and  tortuous  bungllngs  of 
the  alchemist.  Those  were  dark  days, 
full  of  horror! 

But  the  day  of  the  alchemist  has 
passed.  Science  moves  on!  Men  need 
no  longer  die  prematurely  and  pain- 
fully because  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

But  men  do  die!  Every  hour  18 
Americans  die  of  cancer;  and  if  it  Is 


permitted  to  go  its  destructive  way, 
17  million  of  us  who  are  living  now 
will  be  destroyed  by  this  awesome 
affliction. 

But  science  is  marching  on! 

The  huge  2,000,000-volt  X-ray  ma- 
chine, the  world's  most  powerful,  which 
has  been  constructed  in  Schenectady, 
New  York,  attests  to  the  Ingenuity  of 
science  in  the  finding  and  curing  of 
disease.  The  gigantic  eye  of  the  elec- 
tron microscope — using  rays  of  elec- 
trons instead  of  rays  of  light — which  is 
100  more  times  as  powerful  as  the  best 
light-microscope,  is  also  on  the  job. 
This  one-ton  instrument  enlarges  the 
windpipe  of  a  mosquito  to  an  appar- 
ent diameter  of  two  Inches.  Astound- 
ing advances  in  radium  treatment  and 
surgery  are  accomplishing  life-saving 
results  for  the  few  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  contact  these  modern  mira- 
cles In  time. 

In  ghastly  contrast  to  scientific 
accomplishment  is  the  penurious 
operations  with  which  we  condemn 
Americans  to  disease  and  death.  Next 
year,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
165,000  Americans  will  die  of  cancer 
because  they  are  unable  to  benefit 
from  our  vast  store  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  Installed  technology.    When 


terrible  pain.  Indicative  of  the  last 
stages  of  cancer,  drives  these  victims 
to  seek  help,  the  destroyer  already  will 
have  made  a  triumphant  invasion. 
Price  forms  a  block  between  life  and 
death. 

But  science,  seeking  new  phenomena, 
moves  on! 

In  laboratories,  workers  continually 
search,  experiment  and  measure.  New 
ways  of  finding  latent  tendencies  the 
individual  may  have  to  contract  cancer 
are  being  discovered  and  new  methods 
with  which  to  circumvent  this  predis- 
position  are  being  sought. 

Although  heredity  is  a  large  deter- 
mining factor,  research  proves  that 
environment — tne  kind  of  food  one 
eats,  the  pbce  in  which  one  lives  and 
the  security  and  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  all  leave  profound  marks  on 
the  Individual.  Rapid  change  from  the 
horse-and-buggy  era  to  an  age  of 
technology  and  lack  of  a  correspond- 
ing social  adjustment  is  cited  by  spe- 
cialists as  a  contributing  factor  to 
cancer  Increase. 

Controlled  breeding  of  laboratory 
rats  is  used  by  scientists  to  distinguish 
the  confusing  factors  of  heredity  and 
environment.  Rats  can  be  bred  that 
develop  cancer  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
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and  others  which  almost  never  develop 
cancer.  Now,  when  cancer-producing 
chemicals  are  injected  into  mice,  re- 
search workers  know  whether  cancer  is 
produced  by  chemicals  or  heredity 
factor.  It  is  known  that  breast  tumors 
in  mice  are  inherited  through  the 
mother,  but  mice  of  cancerous  strain 
can  be  born  non-cancerous  if  they  are 
transplanted  to  a  cancer-free  mother 
before  birth. 

Glands  form  an  important  pattern 
in  the  cancer  riddle.  Evidence  is  found 
in  patients'  excretions  to  indicate  that 
disorders  of  the  endocrine  glands,  par- 
ticularly of  the  adrenals,  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  cancer  and  leukemia,  a 
cancer-like  disease  affecting  the  blood. 
Instead  of  producing  the  chemicals 
they  should  manufacture,  the  glands 
in  cancer  and  leukemia  patients  are 
producing  other  cancer-causing  chemi- 
cals. 

Scientific  search   moves   up! 

Tests  with  penicillin  show  possibilities 
of  it  becoming  a  real  enemy  of  cancer 
in  the  future.  Experiments  have  not 
passed  the  test  tube  stage;  but  this 
mold  chemical  kills  cancer  cells  with- 
out harming  normal  cells,  and  research 
workers  continue  their  numerous  tests 
in  order  to  harness  this  drug  as  a 
weapon  against  life-destroying  cancer 
in  humans.  They  already  have  shown 
that  penicillin  will  kill  mouse  and  rat 
bone  cancer  cells  while  leaving  un- 
harmed  normal  cells  growing  by  their 


side  in  culture  tubes  outside  the  ani- 
mal body.  After  the  penicillin  treat- 
ment, test  tube  tumors  were  trans- 
planted into  rats  with  100%  suscepti- 
ble strain.  All  of  the  tumor  cultures 
which  had  been  damaged  by  penicillin 
before  being  transplanted  failed  to 
produce  tumors,  hlowever,  tumors  not 
treated  with  penicillin  produced  tumors 
when  implanted  in   rats. 

Viciousness,  vigor  and  mobility  of 
cancer  cells  were  revealed  by  experi- 
ments, and  observations  with  the  mi- 
croscope. Malignant  tumor  cells  taken 
from  a  chicken  were  seen  fighting, 
each  trying  to  engulf  and  devour  the 
others.  By  successive  transplantlngs  of 
bits  of  a  single  mouse-cancer,  the  can- 
cer    cells     were     kept     growing     with 


The  electron  microscope — 100  flmes  as 

powerful  as  the   best  light  microscope. 

— RCA  photos. 


The  windpipe  of  a  mosquito  as  seen 
through  the  electron  microscope.  Small- 
est details  measure  less  than  one-half 
millionth  of  an  inch. 

undiminished  vigor  for  40  years.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  cancer  dimin- 
ishes or  slows  its  rate  of  growth.  Its 
life  appears  to  be   limitless. 

Cancer  cells  are  called  'rugged  indi- 
vidualists' because  they  are  incapable 
of  adaptability  to  social  environment. 
They  do  not  fit  into  the  unit  of  struc- 
ture of  a  higher  organism.  Instead  of 
cooperating,  these  greedy  cells  draw 
nourishment  from  the  parent  mechan- 
ism and  eventually  destroy  it,  and 
themselves.  This  attempt  at  Independ- 
ence is  called  'retrogression.' 

The  human  body  is  composed  of 
millions  of  one-celled  animals,  a  cell 
being  the  smallest  living  unit  capable 
of  independent  existence  among  higher 
animals.    Cancer  is  merely  the  uncon- 


Two  million  volt  mobile  X-ray  machine 
accurately  'sees  through'  a  foot  of 
steel. 

— GE  photo. 

trolled  growth  of  one  or  more  cells  or 
tissues  of  the  body.  When  life  on  the 
earth  was  young,  only  single-celled  ani- 
mals lived  and  multiplied  independ- 
ently. They  finally  began  to  combine 
and  cooperate.  Individual  cells  lost 
their  independence;  and,  because  it 
was  good  for  the  colony  as  a  whole, 
they  began  to  specialize  and  groups 
of  cells  performed  specific  functions. 
Some  supplied  air,  others  carried  away 
waste  matter,  etc.  Some  of  the  cells, 
however,  remained  primitive  in  nature. 
From  time  to  time,  they  make  wild 
attempts  to  break  away  from  'civiliza- 
tion.' Desire  for  independence  is  fore- 
most. In  a  wild  spree,  they  start  to 
propagate  themselves  in  a  lawless  fash- 
ion. They  draw  from  the  normal  cells 
and  rob  them  of  nourishment.  Unless 
checked,  these  insurgent  cells  multiply 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  by  means 
of  the  blood  stream  and  lymph  glands 
send  out  their  poisons  to  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  body  where  new  colonies 
of  insurrection  are  formed.  These  in 
turn  disperse  to  form  new  nests  of 
sabotage. 

Tendency  to  revert  to  the  Individual 
cell  state  may  be  observed  in  all 
degrees  of  intensity.  There  are  the 
mild  non-conformists  which  are  called 
benign  tumors.  The  body  is  able  to 
throw  up  a  protective  wall  of  connec- 
tive tissue  about  this  group,  and  these 
tumors  remain  benign  so  long  as  the 
body  is  able  to  protect  itself.  When 
defenses  are  broken,  they  become 
virulently  malignant  and  go  helter- 
skelter,  bringing  the  same  problem  to 
hundreds  of  parts  of  the   body.     Size 
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is  no  measure  of  malignancy.  One 
small  pigmented  mole  already  may 
have  given  off  numerous  metastases, 
while  a  much  larger  growth  may  as  yet 
have  no  secondary  nodules.  There  have 
been  instances  of  benign  tumors  where 
the  tumor  weighed  more  than  the 
patient.  In  a  case  of  this  type,  the 
patient  must  be  removed  from  the 
tumor  mass  rather  than  the  tumor 
from  the  patient. 

There  is  a  type  of  benign  tumor 
known  to  be  caused  by  misplaced 
embryonal  cells.  It  is  called  dermoid 
cyst.  When  doctors  open  these,  they 
often  encounter  an  uncanny  sight.  They 
may  be  found  to  contain  beginnings 
of  imperfect  attempts  at  formation  of 
teeth,  hair,   nails,  skin,  etc. 

Death  by  cancer  is  not  referable  to 
any  one  cause.  Many  times  it  is  a 
mechanical  matter — an  obstruction  of 
a  vital  passageway  by  the  cancer  mass. 
Cancer  cells  are  unable  to  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  their  own  waste  mat- 
ter; so,  the  cancer  may  become  so 
large  that  the  blood  vessels  which 
bring  it  food  are  unable  to  house,  feed 
and  support  the  area  of  unrestricted 
growth.  The  cancer  then  deteriorates 
and  dies,  bringing  death-dealing  blood 
poisoning  to  the  parent  body.  Some- 
times, the  serious  strain  on  blood  and 
blood-producing  organs  in  their  stren- 
uous attempt  to  dispose  of  toxins  pro- 
duces secondary  anemia  which  results 
in  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite  and  the 
lemon-yellow  complexion  seen  in  ad- 
vanced cases  of  the  disease. 

Cancer  generally  is  considered  to  be 
a  dlfease  of  middle  life;  yet,  thousands 
of  our  aged  are  tortured  and  killed  by 
cancer  and  babies  are  born  with  it.  It 
is  twice  as  common  in  women  as  in 
men  due  to  physiological  demands  and 
cyclical  changes.  Uterous  and  breast 
cancer  take  a  spectacular  toll  of  Amer- 
ica's womanhood.   A  needless  toll! 

For,  science  can  destroy  cancer! 

'Experts  maintain  that  cancer  may  be 
made  a  minor  cause  of  death.  Wiping 
out  of  cancer  is  not  too  large  a  job 
for  the  scientists;  but  we  hobble  them 
with  the  well-known  'price  tag.'  Suc- 
cessful cure  is  related  to  the  stage  at 
which  cancer  is  detected,  which  means 
that  early  examination  and  treatment 
are  essential.  hHow  many  Americans 
can  afford  regular  health  examina- 
tions? And  if  cancer  is  discovered, 
how  many  can  afford  the  numerous 
conferences  between  surgeons,  radiolo- 
gists,   internists,    and    other   specialists 


which  are  necessary  if  treatment  is  to 
be  chosen  wisely?  Then,  what  of  ex- 
pensive surgery  and  X-ray  or  radium 
treatments  which  are  needed  for  a 
satisfactory  recovery?  A  few  weeks' 
delay  may  mean  fatal  termination;  yet, 
doctors  seldom  see  a  patient  at  the 
first  onset  of  the  disease.  After  deep- 
lying  growths  involving  vital  organs 
heve  developed,  there  can  be  only  one 
verdict — inevitable  death! 

And  so,  the  thrilling  attack  of  fact- 
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Organizations  which  attempt  control  of 
cancer  are  restricted  in  their  efforts 
because  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
'charity'  of  the  American  public  for 
funds.  Must  we  continue  to  tie  our 
health  to   a   'price  tag'? 

— Poster  courtesy  American  Cancer 
Society. 

finders  against  disease  continues.  But 
misery  and  death  lead  the  race.  In  a 
Price  System,  death  pays  off!  Within 
its  framework  we  have  the  ever-present 
allies  of  death — the  quacks  and  fakers. 
Primitive  habits  of  thought  and  child- 
like inclinations  to  believe  rather  than 
to  know,  which  persist  even  in  this 
modern  age,  make  Americans  easy 
prey  for  these  leeches  who  sell  death 
in  the  form  of  sure-cure  pills,  oint- 
ments, 'faith-healings,'  etc.  Speculation 
and  morbid  whispers  help  to  spread 
secret  death  among  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  But  intelligent  humans 
never  are  satisfied  with  the  same 
answers  that  were  present  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  race. 

So     science,     seeking      new     facts, 
marches  on! 


As  science  dispels  medieval  dark- 
ness, many  join  the  fight  against  the 
cancer  menace.  Those  seriously  intent 
on  banishing  cancer  have  to  waste 
precious  hours  pleading  for  funds  which 
at  most  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
carry  on  a  nation-wide  health  program. 
Because  'rugged  individualists,'  social 
parasites  masquerading  as  patriotic 
Americans,  choke  scientific  progress 
and  sabotage  human  welfare,  only  a 
few  benefit  from  the  weapons  science 
has  arrayed  against  disease.  We  must 
realize  that  health  and  security  for 
Americans  cannot  be  bought  at  any 
price.  But  these  can  be  given  freely 
to  all  by  unrestricted  application  of 
science  to  the  social  order. 

Science  is  marching  on! 

About  our  necks,  however,  hangs 
the  odoriferous  Price  System  talisman, 
and  while  business  and  political  al- 
chemists stir  the  rotten  brew  of  scarc- 
ity, poverty  and  disease,  they  repeat 
the  old,  familiar  incantations  to  the 
glorification  of  human  misery.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  security,  they  hyp- 
notically chant,  not  security,  but 
'opportunity' — opportunity  to  live  in 
scarcity  and  to  chisel  their  fellow  be- 
ings. In  voices  born  of  desperation 
and  uncertainty,  Americans  echo,  'Not 
security,  but  opportunity!" 

And  science  is  marching  on! 

American  social  engineers  have  blue- 
printed a  plan  whereunder  every  citi- 
zen will  benefit  from  America's  vast 
store  of  scientific  knowledge,  resources 
and  technology.  It  calls  for  scientific 
distribution  of  America's  abundance, 
without  price.  This  plan  is  called  a 
TECHNATE.  It  will  operate  on  a  Con- 
tinental scale  and  among  other  things 
will  include  a  health  program  in  which 
every  citizen  will  be  supplied  with  ade- 
quate medical  care,  health  examination 
every  six  months,  sanitary  housing,  etc. 

Technology  and  abundance  are  here. 
The  plan  is  ready!  All  Americans  need 
do  is  reach  out  and  take  it.  Sounds 
wonderful,  doesn't  it?  But  wait,  there 
is  a  catch!  In  accepting  this  plan  for 
scientific  distribution,  the  old  oppor- 
tunities for  capitalizing  on  the  calami- 
ties of  a  scarcitv-stricken  populace 
must  be  discarded.  In  a  Technate 
human  welfare  will  be  put  foremost. 
Disease  and  poverty  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. Every  American  will  enjoy  secur- 
ity from  birth  to  death. 

Which  will  it  be,  the  "opportunities' 
of  this  Price  System  or  security  of  the 
Technate? 

— Olive  V.  Applegate 
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Don't  Spare  That  Tree! 


OUR  present  social  system — the 
Price  System — might  be  lik- 
ened to  a  dying  tree  in  a 
forest.  It  still  stands,  but  it  does  not 
function.  It  does  not  require  super- 
intelligence  to  realize  that  when  a  tree 
ceases  to  function,  it  starts  to  decay; 
the  longer  it  stands,  the  faster  it  de- 
cays; and  that,  eventually,  when  a 
storm  strikes  hard  enough,  it  will  go 
down. 

Well,  we  Americans  have  been  ten- 
derly nursing  our  Price  System  tree 
which  has  ceased  to  function  and  has 
been  decaying  for  some  time.  Just 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  intro- 
duction of  machines  in  the  factory  and 
on  the  farm  enabled  us  to  produce 
more  goods  and  services  than  could  be 
distributed  at  a  profit.  Since  a  Price 
System  cannot  exist  without  profits,  our 
system  first  showed  signs  of  decay 
during  that  period. 

But  World  War  I  'accidentally'  came 
along  just  in  time  to  allow  us  to  dispose 
of  our  'surpluses'  abroad,  and  our 
Price  System  tree  passed  through  the 
decade  without  serious  effects.  Install- 
ment buying,  introduced  in  the  'Roar- 
ing Twenties,'  again  spared  the  system 
from  destruction. 

In  October,  1929,  a  storm  shook  our 
old  Price  System  tree  to  its  very  roots; 
in  fact,  a  limb  fell  on  a  lot  of  people 
who  were  supposedly  intelligent 
enough  to  visualize  what  was  going  to 
happen.  However,  we  had  just  been 
through  a  political  campaign,  during 
which  we  were  told  that  we  had  ar- 
rived at  a  period  wherein  prosperity 
was  'just  around  the  corner' — some- 
thing about  'two  cars  in  every  garage' 
and  'a  chicken  in  every  pot.'  So  the 
public  was  stunned  by  the  blow  from 
the  falfing  limb  and  before  they  had 
'come  to,'  the  upholders  of  the  Price 
System  had  thought  up  some  new 
remedies  for  our  'good  old  tree.'  The 
GOP  leaders  in  Washington  pre- 
scribed 'confidence;'  down  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  late  hluey  Long  recom- 
mended 'Share-the-Wealth;'  Father 
Coughlln  preached  'Social  Justice;'  Dr. 
Townsend  advocated  '$200  per  month;' 
UD  in  Alberta,  Canada,  the  late  Wil- 
liam Aberhart  would  have  treated  it 
with  'Social  Credit;'  and  Californians 
had  a  choice  between  EPIC  (End  Pov- 
erty in  California)  and  'hiam  and  Eggs.' 


Despite  all  the  offers  of  cures,  noth- 
ing seemed  to  help  our  ailing  tree,  so 
in  1932,  we  threw  out  the  'GOP  Con- 
fidence Gang'  and  brought  in  the 
'New  Deal  Bunch.'  Our  Price  System 
tree  received  prompt  attention.  It  was 
fertilized  by  the  RFC,  the  NRA  and 
the  FSCC;  Irrigated  with  the  PWA, 
the  FSA  and  the  AAA;  and  cultivated 
by  the  WPA,  the  CCC  and  the  NYA. 

When  all  this  tender  care  and 
ardent  nurturing  failed  to  put  life  back 
Into  the  dying  tree,  World  War  II 
was  finally  'grafted'  on  as  a  last  resort. 
Even  then  it  was  necessary  to  use  fed- 
eral aid  to  steady  the  tottering  tree. 
About  75%  of  all  war  plant  construc- 
tion was  financed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; corporations  were  given  'cost 
plus'  contracts  and  the  'carry  back' 
provision  of  the  tax  law  (not  to  mention 
the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax); 
the  'Little  Steel  Formula'  was  hatched, 
and  Labor  was  frozen  on  the  job. 

But  now  that  the  war  is  over,  we 
find  our  old  Price  System  'sick  unto 
death'  with  epidemics  of  strikes,  crime 
waves,  inflation,  shortages,  surpluses, 
housing  problems,  unemployment  and 
a  host  of  others,  hlovering  around  to 
save  the  ailing  system  are  the  Price 
System  'doctors' — corporate  business. 
Organized  Labor,  filibustering  Con- 
gressmen, senile  Senators,  hopeful 
economists,  chiseling  money-changers 
and  the  'kept'   press. 

The  remedies  suggested  include: 
'60,000,000  jobs,'  'No  Strike  laws,' 
'Feed  and  clothe  Europe,'  'Stave  off 
Inflation'  (just  how  that  is  to  be  done 
is  not  made  quite  clear),  'Abolish  the 
OPA.' 

Soon,  very  soon,  the  old  tree  will 
topple  over,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of 
the  status  quoers  to  prevent  it.  Its 
roots  have  rotted  away  In  poverty, 
crime,  malnutrition,  ignorance,  unem- 
ployment and  disease.  It  could  thrive 
only  on  hand-tool  and  profit-for-a-prlce 
methods  of  operation. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  start  cultivating 
a  new  tree — a  new  social  system — one 
whose  roots  are  firmly  planted  in 
abundance  and  security;  one  which 
can  thrive  on  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  North  Americans.  We  have 
the  fertile  soil  for  such  a  system — 
abundant    natural    resources,    tremen- 


dous technological  installations  and 
trained  technicians.  The  only  thing  we 
lack  is  the  willingness  to  let  go  of  the 
dead  past  and  catch  on  to  the  future. 
Where  is  that  'pioneering  spirit'  of 
which  we  Americans  so  often  boast? 
Is  this  generation  less  courageous  and 
less  far-sighted  than  the  builders  of 
the  West?  Come  on,  Americans,  let 
us  reach  that  'New  America  of  To- 
morrow' today! 

— Winfred  Neville 

Planned  Scarcity 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  5) 

We,  alone,  could  afford  to  spend 
$100  billion  yearly  on  a  war,  the  high- 
est expression  of  artificial  scarcity.  It' 
is  high  time  we  found  out  why  WE,  the 
richest  nation  in  this  world,  have  to  go 
back  to  a  planned  scarcity  and  impov- 
erishment of  one-third  of  our  people. 
We  spent  $2  billion  on  atomic  bombs 
for  destruction.  The  war  has  been  over 
since  August,  six  months,  and  yet  no 
suggestion  or  hint  of  any  planned  ex- 
penditure for  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  constructive  purposes  has 
been  forthcoming. 

We  spend  billions  for  destructive 
scarcity,  not  a  cent  for  constructive 
abundance.  We  spend  billions  for 
crime  detection,  nothing  for  an  abun- 
dant life,  making  95%  of  crime  non- 
existent. We  spend  billions  for  fire 
fighting,  hardly  anything  for  a  redesign 
of  our  homes  and  for  fire-resistant 
materials  as   a   preventive. 

hiere  is  a  challenge!  Nowhere,  and 
at  no  time,  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Price  System  has  private  enterprise 
ever  produced  an  abundance  by  plan. 
It  has  increased  production  to  make 
more  money — yes.  It  has  reduced 
scarcity  by  competitive  pressure — yes. 
But,  whenever  an  abundance  occurred 
In  the  Price  System  it  was  always 
unplanned,  unwelconne  and  inevitably 
destroyed! 

hlow  long  are  we  going  to  continue 
behaving  like  140  million  people  in  a 
giant  rat  maze,  teasing  ourselves  with 
an  abundance  which  we  know  we  can- 
not realize  within  the  confines  of  the 
Price  System  rules  and  private  enter- 
prise operations,  hugging  the  system 
of  scarcity  and  rejecting  the  system 
of  abundance? 

— Ralph   Janis 
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PAHERN  FOR  ACTION 

Science  has  furnished  the  material  basis  of  our  civilization,  but  people  without  the  very  faintest 
knowledge  of  scientific  methods  and  ideas  can  rise  to  the  very  highest  posts  in  our  government. 
Nevertheless,  does  not  the  future  of  Western  civilization  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  whether  it 
can  incorporate  into  itself  not  only  scientific  inventions,  but  scientific  facts  and  the  scientific  outlook? 


MEN  are  living  through  one  of 
the  great  climactic  eras  cf 
history.  In  such  a  time  when 
men  and  their  most  cherished  institu- 
tional structures  are  being  dragged  at 
the  heels  by  an  'outrageously'  produc- 
tive technology,  decisions  must  and 
will  be  made  on  the  problems  that  this 
Industrial  technology  has  brought  Into 
sharp  focus.  And  the  trained  person- 
nel in  the  technological  fields  have 
developed  such  an  efficient  control 
technique  In  dealing  with  their  prob- 
lems that,  in  contrast,  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  political  statesmanship  ap- 
pears to  the  trained  observer  as  very 
possibly  the  laot  refuge  of  fugitives 
from  efficiency. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  OUTLOOK 

For  centuries,  political  statesmen  of 
all  Price  System  governments  have  ad- 
vanced the  basic  assumption  that  a 
compromise  among  a  flood  of  con- 
flicting personal  opinions  forming 
something  or.  other  called  a  consensus 
is  the  closest  approach  to  divine  de- 
cisions made  manifest  to  man.  Indeed, 
this  polyglot  of  opinions  has  been  the 
dominant  motif  of  all  Price  System 
methods  of  political  administration. 

Now  not  all  opinions  carry  the  same 
'weight.'  That  is,  knowledge  of  the 
'constituted  authorities'  who  originate 
the  supporting  opinions  is  the  sine  qua 
non  for  keeping  the  opinions  at  the 
apex  of  Importance.  And,  of  course, 
the  higher  the  constituted  authorities, 
the  more  'studied'  are  these  opinions. 

It  follows  that  the  political  states- 
men who  have  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  supporting  opinions  that  carry  the 
most  'weight'  are  the  same  men  who 
know  what  hands  are  the  most  likely 
to  feed  them.  For  in  office  they  ad- 
minister to  the  needs  of  the  higher 
authorities  whose  creatures  and  agents 
they  are. 

Once  In  office  the  political  states- 
men recognize  their  duty,  and  with 
profound    Intonation    a    statement    of 


legalities  follows,  thereby  transforming 
the  dominant  powers'  opinions  Into  the 
law  of  the  land.  As  William  Sumner, 
In  his  famous  'Folkways,'  put  it:  "Acts 
of  legislation  come  out  of  the  mores. 
The  mores  necessarily  consist,  in  a 
large  part,  of  taboos,  which  indicate 
the  things  which  must  not  be  done. 
Positive  laws  are  impossible  until  the 
stage  of  verification,  reflection  and 
criticism  is  reached."  But  these  cus- 
toms and  primitive  taboos  are  codified 
and  institutionalized  "by  the  selection 
of  the  leading  men  and  classes  who 
get  control  of  the  collective  power  of 
the  society  and  direct  it  to  the  activi- 
ties which  will  (as  they  think)  serve  the 
Interests  which  they  regard  as  most 
important." 

Technocracy  has  long  recognized  the 
statutory  devices  of  all  previous  gov- 
ernments as  means  for  perpetuating 
the  economic  differential  of  its  citizens 
in  their  various  social  stratifications  so 
as  to  preserve  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutions by  virtue  of  which  the  dominant 
ruling  minority  holds  social  power. 
That  is  why  history  presents  no  spec- 
tacle of  any  political  administration — 
with  its  concept  of  legalities — institut- 
ing a  major  change.  Political  govern- 
ance with  benefit  of  legalities  means 
an  adoption  of  a  policy  of  fixity  for 
the  maintenance  of  'values,'  and  'self- 
evident'  principles  of  any  scarcity 
economy  and  stability  of  the  general 
status  quo.  All  of  which  is  the  'real- 
polltik'  of  all  previous  forms  of  govern- 
ment, irrespective  of  whether  those 
forms  -were  autocratic,  democratic, 
monarchial  or  republican.  Indeed  this 
authoritarian  design  for  domination 
has  had  quite  a  few  centuries  of  tra- 
dition to  recommend  it,  say  its  sup- 
porters. And  tradition  is  Its  own  war- 
rant; for  the  'right'  way  is  the  way  of 
our  ancestors  which  has  been  handed 
down. 

But  all  this  personalized  guidance  of 
divide-and-conquer  by  the  substantial 
citizens  In  authority  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly irrelevant,  Incompetent  and 


intolerable  In  a  technological  Industry 
that  gets  its  results  by  an  orderly 
system  of  productive  processes,  and 
that  works  Increasingly  into  an  Inter- 
locked and  balanced  whole.  And  for 
those  men,  whose  habits  of  thought 
have  developed  this  technological 
mechanism,  authoritarianism  Is  incom- 
patible with  their  new-fangled  outlook. 
For  they  view  problems  and  make 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  an  imper- 
sonal skepticism.  It  is  a  constructive 
matter-of-fact  skepticism,  since  the 
technicians'  works  are  constructive 
works.  They  are  engaged  In  ways  and 
means  of  doing  things  to  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  while  others  are 
content  to  speculate  upon  it.  And  the 
Impersonal  part  of  the  outlook  is.  In- 
deed, something  to  examine  more 
closely  If  we  are  to  understand  what 
constitutes  the  training  of  the  states- 
men of  tomorrow. 

What,  then,  does  this  new  training 
view  as  relevant  for  developing  poli- 
cies of  action  for  technological  Amer- 
ica? The  technique  of  scientific  re- 
search Is  the  only  form  of  human  action 
known  to  man  at  the  present  time  by 
which  a  technological  age  can  obtain 
two  main  products  needed  for  Its 
continuance.  These  two  achievements 
selected  for  discussion  are:  (I)  the 
establishment  or  discovery  of  facts; 
and  (2)  the  arrangement  of  these  facts 
Inlo  various  ways  or  patterns  called 
scientific  theories. 

THE  TERRA  FIRM  A  OF  FACT 

As  often  happens  with  an  'obvious' 
idea,  there  is  considerable  surprise  In 
seeing  the  Implications  of  the  defini- 
tion of  a  fact.  Men  have  used  the 
quality  of  agreement  among  them- 
selves to  say  that  a  fact  Is  the  close 
agreement  of  a  series  of  observations 
of  the  same  phenomenon.  These  facts 
cannot  fluctuate  with  the  passage  of 
time;  if  they  do  they  are  not  facts  and, 
therefore,  not  the  basis  of  any  scien- 
tific discussion  of  our  social  complex. 
Methods    of    observing    are    wanted 
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which  shall  give  closely  similar  results 
with  all  observers  with  the  sufficient 
laboratory  and  mental  equipment. 

The  facts  are  sense  data.  But  both 
the  contradictory  accounts  given  by 
different  unprejudiced  eyewitnesses  of 
the  same  event  of,  say,  an  automobile 
accident,  and  the  phenomena  of  opti- 
cal and  other  sense  illusions  show  that 
not  all  sense  data  are  usable  in  science. 
An  examination  of  human  observation 
by  the  British  physicist,  William  H. 
George,  in  his  uncompromisingly  non- 
philosophical  book,  'The  Scientist  in 
Action,'  shows  that  in  order  to  get 
agreement  between  observers  certain 
controls  are  necessary;  they  must  not 
only  be  looking  at  something,  they 
must  be  looking  for  something;  their 
lives  must  not  be  in  danger;  their 
prime  necessities  of  life  must  prefera- 
bly be  satisfied;  they  must  not  be 
taken  by  surprise;  and  use  must  be 
made  at  times  of  instruments  and 
apparatus  to  aid  the  senses. 

From  the  foregoing  operational  defi- 
tion,  we  see  another  fundamental 
property  of  a  fact.  It  is  a  piece  of 
impersonal  knowledge.  This  does  not 
Imply  that  a  fact  Is  somehow  some- 
thing absolute,  something  which  would 
be  an  'eternal  verity'  If  mankind  were 
to  vanish  from  the  earth.  By  definition, 
there  is  not  a  single  fact — or  theory, 
classification,  law  or  relationship — 
which  Is  not  a  biological  product.  To 
remove  the  human  element  is  to  re- 
move science. 

Facts  are  not  Independent  of  human 
judgments,  but  they  are  Impersonal  In 
the  sense  that  they  are  Independent  of 
the  judgments  of  any  one  man.  Genius 
may  produce  a  great  Idea,  but  no 
amount  of  genius  will  alone  produce  a 
fact.  Facts  are  not  essentially  depend- 
ent for  their  use  in  the  world  by  the 
authoritarian  assertions  or  even  hard 
work  of  any  individual  man — sincere 
or  otherwise.  Although  proposed  facts 
are  discovered  by  individual  men,  they 
must  be  presented  in  such  detail  that 
other  men  with  suitable  laboratory  or 
mental  equipment,  or  both,  may  ex- 
amine the  alleged  facts  for  themselves. 
So  facts  are  the  human  but  impersonal 
bases  of  science. 

It  must  be  noted  that  even  in  scien- 
tific research,  as  soon  as  men  depart 
from  tacts  they  begin  to  get  disagree- 
ment among  themselves.  And  the  fail- 
ure to  reach  agreement  with  debates, 
conferences  and  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure  is  one   long    history  of  futility 


despite  the  Insistence  of  lawyers,  poli- 
ticians and  other  upholders  of  verbal- 
ism to  the  contrary. 

There  is  only  one  scientific  way  so 
far  discovered  of  dealing  with  de- 
partures and  differences  concerning 
facts.  That  method  is  the  use  of 
experiment.  No  amount  of  discussion, 
nor  flawless  logic  nor  'the  reasonable- 
ness of  reason'  alone  will  settle  a  dif- 
ference about  facts.  To  a  man  who 
criticized  one  of  his  experiments  in 
light,  Newton,  in  a  letter  written  on 
November  13,  1675,  pointed  out  this 
method,  when  he  wrote  that  a  differ- 
ence about  what  can  be  observed  in 
an  experiment  "is  to  be  decided  not 
by  discourse,  but  by  new  trial  of  the 
experiment." 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FACTS 

So  far  two  points  have  been  out- 
lined briefly.  That  scientific  research 
Is  a  form  of  human  action  peculiarly 
relevant  to  our  technological  age,  and 
that  this  particular  kind  of  action  gives 
facts,  which  are  closely  associated  with 
observation  of  coincidences,  like  that 
of  a  pointer's  relation  to  a  scalemark, 
or  the  coincidences  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock  and  the  markings  of.  the  clock 
face.  However,  men  of  science  know 
the  general  fact  long  ago  stated  by 
the  mathematical  astronomer,  Poln- 
care,  that  "science  Is  built  up  of  facts 
as  a  house  Is  built  of  stones;  but  an 
accumulation  of  facts  is  no  more  sci- 
ence than  a  heap  of  stones  is  a  house." 
So  a  third  feature  of  scientific  re- 
search Is  that  it  Implements  an  ar- 
rangement or  pattern  of  facts.  The 
human  being  is  such  that  he  tends  to 
see  action-patterns  of  facts,  rather 
than  regard  them  as  so  many  Isolated 
things.  A  scientific  theory  then  Is  a 
kind  of  framework  into  which  a  large 
number  of  facts  are  fitted. 

Again  we  find  the  property  of  pat- 
terning that  Is  the  antithesis  of  au- 
thoritarianism. Not  only  In  facts  but 
In  the  patterns  Into  which  facts  are 
arranged  Is  the  property  of  imper- 
sonallsm  found.  Once  Newton  had 
arranged  a  huge  number  of  facts  Into 
the  'simple'  pattern  called  the  New- 
tonian Law  of  Gravitation  and  had 
published  the  result  to  the  world  at 
large,  then  the  pattern  lost  Its  Isaac 
Newtonallty.  The  world  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  Isaac  Newton  for  the 
continued  use  of  the  theory.  'Newton's' 
Law  was  so-called  merely  for  conven- 
ience of  reference.    This  same  imper- 


sonalism  is  attached  to  'Einstein's' 
equarions,  although  popularizers  of 
science  in  the  furtherance  of  'human 
interest'  insist  upon  the  exploitation  of 
personalities. 

To  use  a  fact  or  a  theory  then,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  know  who  dis- 
covered the  fact  or  who  devised  the 
theory.  This  procedure,  incidentally,  is 
In  pointed  contrast  to  an  opinion, 
studied  or  otherwise,  where  knowledge 
of  the  'authority'  who  originated  it  is 
the  essential  Information  necessary  for 
keeping  the  opinion  afloat.  The  opin- 
ion, therefore,  Is  the  basis  of  living  by 
assertion — the  device  In  a  technologi- 
cal age  which  extracts  the  highest  cost 
In  human  lives  that  the  human  race  has 
yet  to  devise  and  cling  to. 

It  will  be  noted  that  theorizing,  as 
practiced  in  scientific  research,  begins 
with  facts,  proceeds  with  the  mental 
devices  of  imagination  and  logical 
reasoning  to  obtain  patterns  of  these 
facts,  and  ends  with  facts — new  facts. 
For  not  only  can  men  link  together  a 
number  of  well-known  facts  by  a 
theory,  but  this  pattern,  this  new  way 
of  looking  at  things,  also  suggests  types 
of  experiment  which  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts.  To  men  of  sci- 
ence this  characteristic  of  scientific 
theories  is  of  considerable  interest. 
That  this  type  of  prediction  Is  re- 
garded by  research  workers  as  being 
a  dynamic  property  of  theorizing, 
illustrates  well  that  research  workers 
regard  research  as  essentially  a  type 
of  action  rather  than  a  type  of  just 
thinking  about  things. 

The  scientific  man's  attitude  towards 
theories  is  strikingly  expressed  in  the 
following  statement  by  J.  J.  Thomson: 
"The  theory  Is  not  an  ultimate  one;  Its 
object  Is  physical  rather  than  meta- 
physical. From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  physicist,  a  theory  of  matter  is  a 
policy  rather  than  a  creed.  Its  object 
is  to  connect  or  co-ordinate  appar- 
ently diverse  phenomena,  and,  above 
all,  to  suggest,  stimulate  and  direct 
experiment.  It  ought  to  furnish  a  com- 
pass, which  If  followed,  will  lead  the 
explorer  further  and  further  Into  un- 
explored regions.  Whether  these  re- 
gions will  be  barren  or  fertile,  experi- 
ence alone  will  decide;  but  at  any 
rate,  one  who  Is  guided  In  this  way 
will  travel  onward  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion and  will  not  wander  aimlessly  to 
and  fro." 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
scientist  In  his  devotion  to  facts  and 
their   patternlngs   maintains   one   more 
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unique  position  which  distinguishes  his 
actions  from  all  other  human  activities 
— and  especially  from  the  authorita- 
rian's activities.  Dr.  George  flatly  and 
definitely  states  this  position  in  the 
preface  of  his  book,  already  men- 
tioned: 

"Science  neither  has  nor  desires  any 
protection  whatever  against  statements 
of  fact.  A  passionate  devotion  to 
statement  of  fact  outside  of  science 
may  alienate  a  man  from  his  friends 
if  not  put  him  in  a  law  court,  prison, 
concentration  camp,  or  before  a  firing 
squad.  In  certain  circumstances  state- 
ment of  fact  without  comment  is  libel 
or  slander.  Religion  is  protected  by 
laws  of  blasphemy.  Even  militarism 
appears  to  be  a  delicate  flower  need- 
ing special  legal  protection  against 
statement  of  fact  even  without  com- 
ment. In  science  it  is  never  impolite, 
immoral,  disloyal,  unpatriotic,  or  'not 
done'  to  state  facts.  To  criticize  the 
official  statements  of  a  state  president 
may,  according  to  the  person,  place 
and  period,  be  a  way  of  committing 
suicide.  The  official  statements  of  a 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  chal- 
lenge critical  examination  by  all." 

Among  man's  major  activities  the 
scientific  method,  as  it  is  now  prac- 
ticed, is  relatively  a  brand-new  thing. 
Yet  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  ar- 
rangements of  facts  discovered  by  the 
application  of  this  method  has  pro- 
foundly affected  human  action.  Indeed, 
civilization  now  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinued use  of,  and  the  continued 
extension  of,  this  knowledge — a  knowl- 
edge that  at  the  same  time  has 
developed  a  technological  mechanism 
in  militant  conflict  with  the  social 
structure  under  which  It  survives.  For 
the  experimental  scientific  method  is 
something  more  than  the  use  of  blow- 
pipes, retorts  and  reagents.  It  is  the 
foe  of  every  belief  that  permits  habit 
and  tradition  to  dominate  invention 
and  discovery,  and  ready-made  golden 
rules  to  smother  verifiable  fact.  And 
constant  revision  is  the  everyday  work 
of  scientific  inquiry,  in  the  light  of  new 
facts,  and  in  the  fundamental  light  of 
the  'fact  that  all  processes  on  earth 
are  in  constant  flux  and  change. 

The  destructive  effect  of  science 
and  the  scientific  method  upon  beliefs 
long  cherished  and  values  once 
prized  is,  and  quite  naturally  so,  a 
great  cause  of  dread  of  science  and 
its  applications  to  the  means  whereby 
men  live.   According  to  some  men,  the 


law  of  inertia  holds  to  the  imagination 
and  its  loyalties  as  consistently  as  to 
physical  things.  Nevertheless,  Tech- 
nocracy has  stated  that  this  Inertia 
will  dissolve  in  the  near  future  in  the 
face  of  the  intimate  problem  of  con- 
tinuing to  live  at  all  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  And  if  civiliza- 
tion on  this  North  American  Continent 
is  to  continue,  the  scientists'  methods 
must  be  applied,  and  men  able  to 
make  the  application   must  be  found. 

And  there  are  such  men!  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  recognizes  the  statesman- 
ship of  tomorrow  in  operation  today 
in  the  personnel  daily  In  action  In 
every  walk  of  life  designing,  construct- 
ing and  operating  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  this  Continent.  These  tech- 
nologists, scientists  and  engineers  have 
developed  new  action-patterns  of  gov- 
ernance by  using  devices  such  as  fact 
and  theory  as  the  bases  of  scien- 
tific research  and  achievement — an 
achievement  of  governance  stated  In 
terms  of  precision  control  and  pre- 
dictability of  the  energy  consuming 
devices  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

Yes,  the  statesmanship  of  tomorrow 
Is  alive  and  working  today — not  be- 
cause of  but  in  spite  of  the  social 
structure  under  which  it  survives.  What 
Is  more,  the  personnel  has  been  work- 
ing quietly — too  quietly — In  their  pro- 
duction of  the  works  that  are  bringing 
about  the  demise  of  that  structure 
called  the  Price  System.  But  it  is  no 
time  to  adopt  an  irresponsible  'safe 
and  sane'  attitude,  nor  pull  any  scien- 
tific punches  by  attempting  to  work 
within  the  constricting  power  curbs  of 
any  political  'party-line.'  When  the 
technical  personnel  do  such  things, 
they  invite  the  fascist-type  of  open 
control  over  all  science. 

It  is  the  'lot'  of  the  scientists,  tech- 
nologists and  engineers  to  be  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  a  New  America,  the  Tech- 
nate  of  North  America.  And  such 
men  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  other 
objective  than  a  release  from  the  drag- 
ging undertow  of  a  Price  System  pre- 
occupied with  short-run  opinions  of 
long-run  problems — a  positive  objec- 
tive at  the  same  time  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  to  all;  an  abundance  which 
they  are  already  capable  of  producing. 

Such  men  are  the  foci  around  which 
the  people  of  this  Continent  are  con- 
solidating their  forces — whether  these 
men  like  it  or  not.    And  these  people 


are  stating  that  this  technical  person- 
nel must  inevitably  accept  for  itself — 
and  for  all  of  us — the  role  of  bringing 
the  lagging  Price  System  'not  peace, 
but  a  sword!' 

— John  Wilson   Mettam 

/      /      / 

KENTUCKY  Is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  Its  beauty,  its  colorful 
history  and  traditions.  Movies  and 
books  tell  of  Its  lovely  scenery  and 
women.  Its  progressive  cities.  Its  promi- 
nent men. 

But  there  Is  a  side  the  movies  and 
books  don't  tell,  a  side  about  which 
most  of  us  know  too  little.  It  may  be 
a  side  about  which  we  care  too  little. 
The  truth  is — Kentucky  is  not  all  Blue- 
grass  and  mint  juleps,  burgoo  and 
horse  farms.    For  Instance: 

One  out  of  every  300  Kentuckians 
has  cancer.  2,500  die  each  year 
from  this  disease. 

About  30%  of  all  Kentucky  men 
rejected  for  military  service  In  World 
War  II  were  rejected  because  of 
mental  III  health  or  mental  defi- 
ciency. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  com- 
munities In  the  state  have  no  public 
water  supplies. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  Kentucky 
mothers  last  year  did  not  have  a 
doctor  at  childbirth. 

Kentucky  has  14,000  tubercular 
cases.  Of  these,  5,500  are  unaware 
of  It,  and  exposing  their  families  and 
friends  to  the  disease.  But — Ken- 
tucky has  but  800  beds  for  these 
14,000  cases. 

Two-thirds  of  Kentucky's  schools 
don't  have  safe  drinking  water. 

One-half  the  state  Is  served  by 
open  privies. 

The  law  allows  $1  a  day  for  food 
for  each  Inmate  of  a  county  jail, 
but  only  57  cents  per  patient  is 
available  at  our  largest  mental  hos- 
pital for  food,  laundry,  medical  care 
and  other  services. 

Kentucky  has  but  one  dentist  for 
every  4,000  persons. 

One  rural  county  has  two  doctors 
for  23,000  people. 
We  can't  remember  ever  having 
seen  any  of  that  In  the  movies,  but 
then  the  movies  are  for  entertainment. 
They  show  the  bright  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. We  had  better  turn  that  picture 
around  and  look  at  the  back. 

— Kentucky  Standard,  January  3,    1946. 
Bardstown,  Ky. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  Is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  Is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  In  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  It  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
siiddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full  swingi 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy In  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  In  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans,  it  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE: 

•  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun 

•Wanted:   140 
Million  Inconnes 

•  The  Price  System 
Breeds  War 

•  The  Urbanate — 
Tonnorrow's  City 

•  A  Christian 
Society 


ABOVE:  The  Muskox  force  rolled  out  of  Churchill,  Man!- 
foba,  on  February  14.  Railroad  frack  in  the  foreground  is 
the    last  symbol   of  civiiiiation   they   will    see   for   many  days. 

LEFT:    Map  of  territory  to  be  covered  in  scientific  expedition. 


\\^  TRANSE  things  done  under 
^^  the  midnight  sun"  are  yielding 
^J  to  the  onward  march  of  tech- 
nology as  the  'Muskox  Men'  roll  into 
the  Arctic  circle  in  their  modern  snow- 
mobiles. 

During  World  War  II  many  cam- 
paigns were  carried  out  in  Arctic 
countries  or  under  severe  winter  con- 
ditions. Canadian  troops  landed  in 
Spitzbergen,  Iceland  and  the  Aleu- 
tians. British  or  American  forces  op- 
erated in  the  Aleutians,  Greenland, 
Norway  and  arctic  Russia.  The  mag- 
nificent Russian  victories  before  the 
gates  of  Leningrad,  Moscow  and  Stal- 
ingrad all  took  place  in  the  depths  of 
winter.  In  the  air,  the  great  develop- 
ment of  long  range  aircraft  has  di- 
rected attention  to  the  great  circle 
routes  passing  through  the  north,  and 
the  arrangements  for  delivery  of  air- 
planes to  Europe  entailed  considerable 
construction  in  the  Arctic. 

When  a  large  scale  invasion  of  Nor- 
way was  being  planned,  Canadians, 
who  live  in  a  northern  country,  were 
looked  to  as  experts.  The  Canadian 
Army  was  asked  to  design,  and  Cana- 
dian industry  built,  many  new  armored 
snowmobiles  and  other  types  of  win- 
ter equipment. 

To  test  this  equipment  and  to  train 


Canadians  in  its  use,  three  winter  ex- 
ercises were  held  by  the  Army  and 
the  RCAF  last  winter  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Alberta  and  north  of  Churchill, 
Manitoba.  Many  other  trials  of  cold 
weather  equipment  have  been  held 
throughout  the  war  by  the  services. 

Before  dispersement  of  the  equip- 
ment and  the  experienced  personnel, 
the  Canadian  Army  planned  an  expe- 
rimental demonstration  of  the  methods 
learned  from  the  exercises.  This  latest 
expedition,  known  as  'Exercise  Muskox,' 
Is  designed  to  study  movement  and 
maintenance  in  differing  cold  weather 
conditions  and  in  particular:  (a)  Army- 
Air  Force  cooperation;  (b)  mobility  of 
over-snow  vehicles  under  a  wide  range 
of  winter  conditions,  beginning  on  the 
barren  grounds  and  terminating  in 
spring  in  the  northwestern  bush  coun- 
try; (c)  methods  of  air  supply,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  establishing  tem- 
porary landing  strips  on  the  barren 
grounds;  (d)  certain  technical  research 
projects  in  Arctic  warfare;  (e)  new  and 
improved  methods  of  navigating  and 
surveying  near  the  magnetic  pole, 
where  compasses  are  useless;  (f)  prac- 
ticability of  the  latest  Arctic  clothing, 
made  from  textiles  to  prevent  the  kill- 
ing of  caribou   for  fur  clothing. 

According  to  Canadian  officials  the 


One  purpose  of  Exercise  Muskox  is  to  test  clothing  designed  for  extremely  cold  tempera- 
ture. In  the  photo  (upper  left)  plexiglas  goggles,  canvas  and  chamois  face  masks  and  a 
nose-breather  which  filters  the  cold  air  to  protect  the  lungs,  give  the  wearers  the  appear- 
ance of  'Men  from  Mars.'  In  the  center  photo,  caribou  skins  cover  the  floor  of  the 
nylon-lined  tent,  in  which  the  Muskox  men  'turn  in'  in  mummy-shaped,  down-and-feather- 
padded  sleeping  bags.  The  fish-net  vest,  left,  is  worn  under  regulation  Army  winter 
underwear.    A  form  of  insulation   is  set  up   by  the  air  holes. 
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exercise  is  non-tactical,  with  no  troops 
talcing  part  who  are  not  specialists 
and  no  weapons  larger  than  rifles  are 
being  carried. 

The  men  of  Muskox  started  from 
Churchill,  Manitoba,  on  February  14. 
They  will  travel  900  miles  north  tu  the 
Arctic  coast,  900  miles  westward,  then 
1200  miles  back  up  the  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley to  Edmonton,  Alberta.  (See  map.) 
Much  of  the  route  lies  over  unmapped 
territory,  and  the  snowmobiles,  or 
Penguins,  will  be  called  upon  to  trav- 
erse Ice  and  snow,  mud  and  slush.  A 
weather  station  and  airstrip  were  es- 
tablished at  Baker  Lake  In  order  that 
meteorological  and  magnetic  informa- 
tion can  be  dispatched  to  the  RCAF 
to  aid  it  in  the  tremendous  task  of 
supplying  Muskox. 

"It  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
Exercise  Muskox  to  contribute  towards 
the  development  of  the  huge  empty 
northlands  of  Canada  which  stretch 
from  here  [Churchill]  to  the  top  of  the 
world,"  said  Lt.  Col.  P.  D.  Baird,  Com- 
mander of  the  expedition. 

How  worthy  the  northland  is  of 
development  can  be  found  in  the  arti- 
cle 'Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun'  which 
appears  on  Page  4  of  this  magazine. 
Written  by  a  Canadian,  the  article  is 
reprinted  by  special  permission  of 
Continental  hHeadquarters,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  from  TECHNOCRACY 
Magazine,  Series  A,  Number  13,  Au- 
gust 1938. 


ABOVE:    Pari  of  the  'Penguin'  snowmobile  convoy  gathered  at  ChurchiN. 
LEFT:    When  temperatures   are   too   low   for   comfort   in    nylon  tents,   snow   huts  are    con- 
structed. 

BELOW:     Snowmobiles    crunch    over    the    ice    near    Churchill,     Manitoba.      The    terrain    is 
typical  of  that  which  the  Muskox  men  are  facing. 


ABOVE:    Snowmobiles  move  over  a  glare  of  ice. 

LEFT:     RCAF  drops  drums   of  gasoline   and   rations   in   parachutes.    The   moving   force    of 

Exercise  Muskox  will  be  supplied   by  the    RCAF  throughout  the  entire  expedition. 

BELOW:    Muskox  reconnalsance  group  prepares  for  flight  to  Eskimo  Point. 

FRONT  COVER:  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  expedition  is  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  weather  forecasting  stations.  Specialists  in  this  field  are  shown 
checking  wind  velocity.  — Official   Canadian  Army   photos. 


The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 


'Never  a  law  of  God  nor  man  runs  North  of  Fifty-three.' 
Development  of  the  so-called  'barren  lands'  awaits  the 
Technate  when  the  flood  tide  of  technology  will  break 
down    the     barriers    of    tradition,    prejudice    and     habit. 


FROM  the  dawn  of  history,  man  has 
reasoned  that  to  the  north  lies 
desolation.  The  peoples  of  Meso- 
potamia were  astounded  that  the 
savages  of  the  Caucasus  and  South 
Russia  could  survive.  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian,  voiced  the  common 
opinion  of  his  day  when  he  said  that 
none  but  those  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
stern  exigencies  of  war  would  live 
north  of  the  Alps.  The  Moors  of  Spain 
looked  upon  the  British  Isles  as  the 
Ultima  Thule,  the  last  possible  land  on 
which  man  could  exist.  In  1763,  the 
English  and  the  French  squabbled  over 
the  relative  merits  of  Canada  as 
opposed  to  the  West  Indian  Island  of 
Guadeloupe.  Finally,  the  French,  ad- 
vised by  that  well-known  American,  Ben 
Franklin,  chose  the  tropic  island  in 
preference  to  the  northern  part  of  this 
Continent.  Alaska  was  known  for  some 
time  as  Seward's  Folly  even  though  it 
had  been  bought  at  a  bargain  price. 

But  throughout  history,  as  man  has 
learned  to  combat  the  forces  of 
Nature,  and  as  he  has  harnessed  more 
and  more  of  the  energy  of  wind,  mov- 
ing water,  coal,  oil  and  gas,  he  has 
pushed  back  the  frontiers,  until  now, 
on  this  Continent,  only  one  great 
frontier  remains — one  that  cannot  be 
conquered  by  the  methods  of  the  Price 
System,  but  which  can  yield  only  to 
an  integrated  technological  adminis- 
ratlon  of  the  entire  Continent.  Power 
and  technology  will  release  the  great 
north  to  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

Today,  even  on  this  Continent,  there 
is  a  belief  that  Canada  is  a  land  of 
perpetual  snow.  Even  Canadians  liv- 
ing In  the  southern  parts  of  Canada 
cherish  the  illusion  that  the  far  north 
is  another  Greenland,  buried  deep 
under  tons  of  ice.  In  every  school, 
college  and  university  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  books  overflowing  with  absurd 
statements,  weird  superstitions  and 
wholly  inaccurate  data  in  regard  to 
the  vast  undeveloped  empire  of  the 
sub-Arctic.  This  popular  belief,  no 
doubt,  has  Its  origin  in  the  same  folk- 


lore from  which  the  myth  of  the  Great 
American  Desert  was  derived.  Our 
ancient  forefathers  were  arboreal,  and 
they  looked  with  dark  suspicion  on 
treeless  areas. 

In  1836,  according  to  H.  H.  Barlow 
In  his  'Geography  of  the  Middle  Illi- 
nois Valley,'  the  few  who  thought  the 
prairies  capable  of  occupation  were 
regarded  as  crazy  visionaries.  Yet 
technology  moved  in  with  the  settlers, 
and  the  plains  were  conquered. 

To  admit  that  we  are  Ignorant  of 
one-third  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America  Is  a  scathing  indictment  of 
our  scholastic  achievements.  The  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  is  a  vast  land.  It 
covers  an  area  of  approximately 
2,700,000  square  miles,  mostly  north 
of  the  sixtieth  parallel.  It  is  subdivided 
Into  many  parts.  Alaska  belongs  po- 
litically to  the  United  States;  Yukon, 
Mackenzie,  Keewatin,  Franklin,  and  the 
Ungava  portion  of  Quebec  belong  to 
Canada,  together  with  Labrador,  which 
Is  politically  a  part  of  Newfoundland. 

VARIED  TOPOGRAPHY 

This  territory  is  as  varied  in  Its 
topography  as  in  Its  subdivisions.  Start- 
ing with  Alaska,  we  have  the  moun- 
tainous coastal  area,  culminating  In 
Mt.  McKInley,  which  is  20,300  feet 
above  sea-level.  East  of  this  we  find 
the  broken  chains  of  the  Cordilleras, 
called  farther  to  the  south  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  sea  of  mountains  In- 
cludes the  Yukon  territory  of  Canada 
and  is  fringed  on  the  north  by  a 
coastal  plain. 

Farther  east  again,  lies  the  great, 
flat,  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mackenzie, 
an  area  of  clay,  gravel  and  sand,  some- 
what similar  to  the  soils  of  the  western 
plains.  Across  this  giant  watercourse 
that  has  formed  the  travel  route  to  the 
Arctic  lies  the  'huge  tableland  of  the 
Laurentlan  or  Canadian  Shield.  This 
Is  one  of  the  world's  oldest  formations, 
from    a    geologic    point   of   view,    and 


around  Its  edges  are  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  Canada,  well  known  to  eastern 
financial  centers.  This  great  tableland 
Is  invaded  by  the  waters  of  the  hlud- 
son  Bay  which  divides  the  District  of 
Keewatin  from  the  peninsula,  Ungava. 
Both  this  area  and  Labrador  are  part 
of  the  Laurentlan  Shield  which  termin- 
ates on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  great 
cliffs  towering  steeply  some  one  thou- 
sand to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
waves. 

Beyond  the  mainland  of  Keewatin, 
where  the  long  peninsulas  of  Boothia 
and  Melville  push  out  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  lies  the  District  of  Franklin 
comprising  islands  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
elongated  Baffin  Island  that  blocks  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  to  the  little 
nameless  rocks  that  clutter  the  narrow 
straits  and  are  exposed  only  when  the 
summer  is  at  its  end.  Baffin,  Victoria, 
and  Ellesmere,  approximately  199,610, 
80,450  and  78,400  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent respectively,  are  the  largest;  but 
Banks,  Devon,  Southampton,  Somerset, 
Prince  of  V^^ales,  Melville  and  Axel 
hHeiberg  are  also  of  considerable  size. 
They  are  all  known  to  contain  scattered 
deposits  of  coal  and  other  minerals, 
but  owing  to  their  location  and  the 
primitive  methods  of  exploration  hith- 
erto used,  the  Information  in  regard  to 
their  deposits  is  extremely  scanty  and 
none  too  accurate. 

The  great  Northland  can  boast  of 
two  lakes,  the  Great  Bear  and  the 
Great  Slave,  which  are  among  the 
largest  on  the  Continent.  They  are 
12,200  and  I  1,700  square  miles  in  area, 
or  about  half  the  size  each  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  most  amazing  area  in 
regard  to  lakes  lies  east  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  This  area  is  so  studded 
with  lakes  that  it  Is  hard  to  see  where 
one  ends  and  the  next  begins  when 
examining  airplane  photographs.  These 
small  and  numerous  lakes  are  divided 
by  high  escarpments  of  rock  rising 
sheer  from  one  lake  to  fall  sheer  into 
another.  Yet,  If  one  knows  where  to 
find    the    gulches,    divides    and    even 
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sma,'  streams,  this  country  is  passable 
by  canoe. 

Here  in  the  north  are  great  rivers, 
some  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  some 
into  the  Arctic,  and  some  into  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Yukon, 
2,400  miles  long  with  Its  tributaries 
adding  many  more  miles,  flows  into 
the  Pacific.  That  vast  network  of 
rivers,  known  as  the  Mackenzie  at  Its 
northern  end,  comprises  2,525  miles  of 
waterway  and  flows  into  the  Arctic. 
To  the  east  and  draining  the  center 
of  the  same  plateau,  the  Dubawnt,  the 
George  and  the  Great  Whale,  drain 
thousands  of  square  miles,  while  the 
Leaf  and  the  Koksoak  drain  the  area 
to  the  north.  Labrador  has  the  Hamil- 
ton carrying  water  from  its  interior 
lakes  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Though  all  these  rivers  are  Icebound 
in  winter,  they  and  their  many  tribu- 
taries are  potential  sources  for  the 
power  that  will  some  day  open  up  this 
area  to  a  high-energy,  technological 
development  for  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

CLIMATE  AND  VEGETATION 

As  one  would  expect,  the  climate  is 
as  varied  as  the  topography.  The 
coastal  region  of  Alaska  is  washed  by 
the  Japan  Current,  the  warm  ocean 
stream  that  gives  the  Callfornlans  so 
much  to  write  about.  Here  we  find  a 
heavy  rainfall,  as  the  warm,  moisture- 
laden  air  meets  the  cold,  dry  winds 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  tempera- 
tures of  the  interior  are  colder,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  climate  of  North  or 
South  Dakota.  Sir  Frederic  Stupart. 
Director  of  the  Dominion  Meteor- 
ological Service,  states  that  the  temp- 
eratures in  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley 
are  similar  to  the  temperatures  that 
prevail  in  southern  Alberta,  or  about 
the  same  as  Idaho  or  Montana. 

The  Laurentlan  Shield  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Hudson  Bay,  with 
Its  sluggish  rivers  and  numerous  lakes, 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  tundras 
of  moss,  is  no  colder  than  the  Interiors 
of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  Its  inaccessi- 
bility is  due  more  to  primitive  methods 
of  travel  (canoe  and  dog-team)  than 
to  any  inherent  complications  of  the 
land  structure  or  climate.  The  snow- 
fall is  light,  and  the  lack  of  trees 
causes  the  snow  to  drift  into  the  hol- 
lows, so  that  on  the  whole,  the  land  is 
never  covered  to  any  great  depth. 

The  trees  die  out  over  tnls  vast 
plateau,  not  because  of  the  cold,  but 


for  lack  of  depth  of  soil  and  moisture, 
just  as  they  die  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
southern  prairies.  North  of  the  tree- 
line  are  great  open  plains,  covered  in 
summer  with  luxuriant  grass,  with 
tundra  or  reindeer  moss  filling  the  low 
spots  that  to  the  south  would  be 
muskeg  or  swamp.  The  animals  move 
In  herds  and  not  singly,  which  is  why 
man  often  fails  to  find  them.  If  a 
hunter  misses  a  herd  by  a  scant  quarter 
of  a  mile,  he  may  die  of  starvation; 
yet,  if  he  but  knew  It,  food  in  abund- 
ance Is  close  at  hand.  The  casual  ob- 
server who  sees  neither  trees  nor 
animal  life  has  described  this  area  as 
the  'Barren  Lands.' 

Ungava  and  Labrador  are  rocky 
and  tree-covered  to  a  large  extent, 
though  the  trees  thin  out  toward  the 
northern  tip  and  along  the  coast.  The 
climate  is  severe  here  in  the  winter  due 
to  the  proximity  of  Greenland  and  to 
the  Icy  currents  that  come  down  from 
the  north. 

During  a  four-month  summer,  abund- 
ant life  flowers  in  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.  Butterflies,  insects  and, 
above  all,  mosquitoes  flutter,  whirl, 
and  swarm  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours.  But  spring  is  short,  and  fall 
only  a  little  longer;  and  during  De- 
cember, January,  February  and  March, 
winter  lies  on  the  land.  Of  these  sea- 
sons, the  fall  and  summer  would  be 
the  most  pleasant  from  the  point  of 
view  of  most  of  us,  though  the  local 
Inhabitants  prefer  the  fall  and  winter. 

On  the  Arctic  coast  during  the  sum- 
mer months  the  sun  never  sets.  It 
circles  In  the  sky,  approaching  the 
northern  horizon  closely  at  midnight, 
but  never  sinking  beneath  it.  The 
farther  south  one  goes,  the  more  the 
sun  dips  behind  the  curve  of  the  globe, 
till  finally,  it  disappears  during  the 
midnight  hours.  At  the  fifty-third 
parallel  the  summer  nights  are  still 
bright,  while  two  degrees  farther  north 
it  is  light  enough  to  play  baseball  at 
midnight.  One  has  to  be  north  of  the 
sixtieth  parallel  to  see  the  true  mid- 
night sun. 

The  winter  days  of  December  and 
January  In  the  far  north  are  sunless, 
but  the  twilight  Is  always  there,  and 
at  no  time  does  one  encounter  any- 
thing like  the  Inky  blackness  of  a  moon- 
less tropic  night.  The  snow-blindness, 
of  which  one  reads,  is  not  due  to  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow,  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  is  caused  by 
the  constant  strain  of  trying  to  pierce 


the  fog  of  fine,  dry  particles  of  snow 
dancing  in  the  air.  This  snow-fog  Is  so 
prevalent  In  the  fall  and  winter  be- 
cause there  Is  a  constant  movement  of 
air  across  the  great  plateaus  of  the 
north,  and  the  dry,  fine  snow  blows  as 
easily  as  the  soil  from  a  Colorado  farm. 
In  the  twilight  caused  by  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
great  distance. 

The  silence  of  the  northland  is  a 
fairytale.  In  the  summer,  the  honking 
of  geese,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  the 
whistle  of  the  swan,  or  the  wild  hys- 
terical laughter  of  the  crazy  loon  can 
be  heard  far  and  wide;  and  in  the 
winter  the  bark  of  the  fox,  the  howl 
of  the  wolf,  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  or  the 
sharp,  resonant  crack  of  the  upheaving 
Ice  is  audible.  Near  the  seashore  the 
din  can  be  worse  than  that  of  a  boiler 
factory.  The  silent  north  Is  another 
poet's  dream.  Like  the  politicians,  the 
poets  persist  In  speaking  of  matters 
of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant. 

The  trees,  covering  some  60,000  to 
100,000  square  miles  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  form  a  vast  supply  of  pulpwood. 
West  of  the  Rockies  are  western  hem- 
locks, Sitka  spruce  and  cedar;  farther 
inland  are  white  spruce,  black  spruce, 
white  birch,  balsam,  poplar,  cotton- 
wood  and  larch.  To  the  north,  the 
trees  die  away  and  the  sub-Arctic 
tundra  takes  their  place.  If  one  draws 
a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill 
River  on  Hudson  Bay  across  to  the 
northeast  tip  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  from 
there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
and  then  west  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  Bering  Strait,  the  land  that  lies  to 
the  north  and  east  Is  the  treeless  land. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 

Of  all  the  animals  that  Inhabit  this 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  the  human 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  All 
along  the  northern  coasts  and  in 
Labrador,  we  find  the  Eskimo,  one  of 
the  most  primitive  of  the  human 
species.  When  first  encountered  by 
the  exploring  whites,  these  people 
were  existing  In  a  neolithic  state  of 
culture  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  Magdalenlans  who  roamed  the 
valleys  of  France  when  the  Ice  Age 
was  still  in  progress  in  Europe. 

They  had  but  a  little  wood,  since 
they  lived  beyond  the  tree  line,  so  that 
wood   was   one   of  the    most   valuable 
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possessions  they  knew,  and  was  re- 
garded with  great  veneration.  They 
valued  it  more  highly  than  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  the  first  explorers 
offered  them.  They  had  no  gold,  nor 
had  they  any  use  for  it,  but  they  had 
meat  and  skins  in  exchange  for  which 
they  desired  wood  above  all  other 
things,  except  perhaps  steel  needles 
and  knives.  For  fuel  they  used  the  oil 
drained  from  the  blubber  of  the  seal 
or  whale.  With  wind-proof  huts  built 
of  snow  blocks  in  the  winter  and  wind- 
proof  clothing  made  of  skins,  they  did 
not  need  fuel  for  more  than  cooking. 
Since  they  were  meat-eaters,  their 
cooking  was  of  a  primitive  nature. 

Today,  all  this  is  changed.  The 
white  man  has  introduced  the  frame 
house;  and  the  Eskimo  freezes  in  this 
Inadequate  shelter.  Coal  is  being 
brought  in  at  high  cost  since  the  coal 
deposits  are  not  yet  opened  up.  The 
outboard  motor  has  displaced  the 
paddle,  and  has  become  a  necessity 
along  with  the  gasoline  with  which  to 
operate  it.  The  rifle  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  bow  and  arrow  or  hunt- 
ing spear,  and  the  steel  knife  has 
ousted  the  stone  one.  The  result  of 
this  slight  advance  in  technological 
equipment  has  been  such  as  to  render 
the  Eskimo  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  conditions  of  the  north,  if  again 
Isolated.  Should  the  white  man's 
civilization  fail,  the  Eskimo  would  pass 
out  of  the  picture,  since  he,  too,  has 
became  dependent  upon  technology 
for  the  means  whereby  he  lives. 

The  Eskimo  population  in  Canada  is 
not  large.  In  1927  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  attempted  a  census 
which  gave  a  total  population  of  some 
6,703  at  that  time,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  Alaska  was  given  in  1930  as 
59,273,  of  which  28,640  were  whites. 
Farther  south  In  Canada,  one  finds  a 
scattered  fringe  of  Indian  tribes.  At 
war  with  the  Eskimo  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man,  these  tribes, 
between  the  Cree  Indians  to  the  south 
and  their  enemies  to  the  north,  barely 
existed.  Today,  they  are  dying  out,  or 
mingling  with  the  whites.  Excluding 
Alaska,  each  individual  has  an  average 
of  140  square  miles  of  territory  to 
roam  about  in.  'Enormous  tracts  of  the 
great  north  are  virtually  uninhabited 
by  man. 

In  Canada,  the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  is  policed  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  with  thirty- 
three  detachments  and  ninety-six 
officers  scattered  over  this  area.    The 


most  northern  post  is  at  Bache  Penin- 
sula which  is  within  eleven  degrees  of 
the  North  Pole.  To  assist  them  In  their 
work  they  keep  a  small  auxiliary 
schooner  busy  during  the  summer 
months.  If,  then,  you  decide  to  visit 
this  country,  you  need  not  fear  that 
you  will  have  tq  go  without  police 
protection! 

WILD  LIFE 

Wild  life  is  far  more  abundant  than 
most  people  imagine.  The  fur-bearers 
of  the  North  American  Continent  are 
well  represented  in  the  north.  Polar, 
grizzly,  kodlak,  brown,  black  and  cin- 
namon bears;  black,  red,  cross,  silver, 
blue  and  white  arctic  foxes;  otter, 
beaver,  fisher,  mink,  martin,  weasel  or 
ermine,  wolverine,  lynx  and  wildcat,  all 
populate  this  area.  Seal,  walrus  and 
whale  are  to  be  found  In  the  Arctic 
Ocean  or  in  Hudson  Bay.  The  coyote 
lurks  in  the  timber  lands,  while  his 
cousin,  the  wolf,  roams  all  over  the 
land  and  often  over  the  frozen  sea. 

The  herbivores  also  exist  In  great 
numbers.  There  Is  the  moose  which 
roams  In  the  south  during  the  winter 
and  goes  north  for  the  summer.  Cari- 
bou are  to  be  found  across  the  whole 
area  as  far  east  as  Hudson  Bay.  They 
move  in  large  herds  that  .fake  hours 
to  pass  a  given  point.  In  the  northeast 
is  that  curious  throwback  which  seems 
to  be  a  cross  between  a  small  cow  and 
a  large  sheep,  the  ovibos  or  muskox. 

The  ovibos  is  a  true  ruminant.  This 
little-known  animal  once  roamed  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  is  now  unique  to  North  America. 
It  produces  a  coat  of  wool  each  winter 
equal  to  the  fleece  of  any  sheep.  This 
wool,  which  Is  shed  In  summer,  has 
manufacturing  qualities  commensurate 
with  sheep  wool,  and  Is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  best  cashmere.  It  has 
the  added  advantage  that  It  will  not 
shrink  whether  washed  in  hot  or  cold 
water.  Although  the  long  guard-hairs 
that  cling  to  the  wool  have  been  a 
problem,  we  are  told  that  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome. 

The  ovibos  yields  a  meat  that  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  finest 
beef.  The  cow  gives  a  milk  as  rich  as 
the  far-famed  Jersey.  The  ovibos  is 
tractable,  gentle  and  easy  to  handle  in 
its  native  habitat,  since  it  has  no 
enemies  but  wolves  and  men.  Here  is 
an  animal  that  with  a  few  generations 
of  proper  feeding  and  careful  breed- 
ing   would    supersede    the    imported 


food-animals  that  we  use  today.  Once 
we  had  brought  into  use  new  hydro- 
ponic  methods  of  raising  the  fodder 
required,  the  ovibos,  together  with  the 
reindeer,  which  has  been  brought  in 
from  Europe  and  which  has  interbred 
with  our  own  northern  caribou,  would 
supply  the  stock  from  which  our  meat 
could  be  obtained.  The  great  cattle 
ranches  of  the  Arctic  plains  may  yet 
produce  a  new  form  of  cattle  indigen- 
ous to  the  Continent. 

The  waters  of  the  north  teem  with 
fish.  Herring,  halibut,  cod,  salmon, 
lake  trout,  bluefish  and  olke  are  among 
those  to  be  found  off  the  coasts  or  in 
the  huge  lakes.  They  are  said  to  be 
better  flavored  than  the  same  varieties 
farther  south.  That  the  farther  away 
from  the  Equator  the  more  life  there 
Is  In  the  waters.  Is  well  known  by  the 
biologist  and  naturalist. 

MINERALS 

In  minerals,  the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  Is  indeed  well  supplied.  In 
Alaska  are  to  be  found  antimony,  bis- 
muth, arsenic,  chromium,  iron,  man- 
ganese, mercury,  molybdenum,  nickel, 
tungsten  and  zinc — none  of  these  pro- 
duced to  any  extent  as  yet.  Commer- 
cially, Alaska  is  producing  copper, 
lead,  tin  and  platinum,  besides  those 
comparatively  useless  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  Of  the  non-metallic  minerals, 
coal  and  limestone  are  being  worked  at 
the  present  time.  The  estimates  of 
coal,  both  bituminous  and  lignite,  run 
into  billions  of  tons.  In  addition  to 
these  are  asbestos,  barlte,  gypsum, 
jade,  marble,  petroleum  and  sulphur. 
The  petroleum  areas  are  included  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  near  the  Endl- 
cott  Range. 

The  Yukon  is  rich  in  copper,  silver- 
lead-galena,  coal  and,  of  course,  gold. 
The  Canada  Year  Book  states  that  the 
probable  reserves  of  coal  in  the  north- 
ern areas  are:  Yukon,  250,000,000  tons 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous,  4,690,- 
000,000  tons  of  lignite;  Northwest 
Territories,  4,800,000,000  tons  of  lig- 
nite; and  the  Arctic  Islands,  6,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous.  The 
quantity  given  officially  for  the  Arctic 
Islands  is  hardly  likely  to  be  more  than 
a  good  guess. 

The  District  of  Mackenzie  is  now 
well  known  for  its  radium-uranium  de- 
posits at  the  east  end  of  Great  Bear 
Lake.  Close  to  Fort  Norman,  the  Im- 
perial  Oil,    a    subsidiary   of   Standard 
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Oil,  has  drilled  a  well  which  supplies 
the  north  with  petroleum.  Copper  is 
plentiful  along  the  Coppermine  River 
as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Bear 
Lake.  Gold  is  being  recovered  all 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  Shield  together  with  platinum  and 
showings  of  other  metals.  As  yet,  the 
search  is  largely  confined  to  gold  and 
silver,  but  as  the  areas  widen  and 
more  work  is  done,  the  metallic  con- 
tent of  these  districts  will  be  better 
known.  Lead  and  zinc  are  now  being 
worked  just  south  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Laurentian 
Shield,  at  Chesterfield  Inlet,  a  nickel- 
copper  area  is  being  developed.  In 
this  vicinity  tin,  manganese,  sulphur, 
molybdenum,  potassium  salts,  mica, 
marble,  limestone,  jade  and  gypsum 
are  all  reported  in  quantities  of  appre- 
ciable dimensions.  In  Ungava,  iron  ore 
of  both  magnetite  and  hematite  are 
stated  to  have  been  located  in  large 
deposits,  while  the  Belcher  Islands  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Whale  River 
are  known  to  hold  similar  ore.  Most  of 
Ungava  is  as  yet  poorly  prospected 
and  may  contain  mineral  deposits, 
especially  along  its  western  coast. 

The  minerals  of  the  north  will  most 
probably  be  found  along  the  western 
and  eastern  edges  of  the  Laurentian 
Shield  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  As  yet,  these  areas 
have  hardly  been  checked.  Potential- 
ities in  regard  to  metal  alloys  are  not 
known.    Work  is  progressing   slowly. 

TECHNOLOGY  MOVES  IN 

The  new  methods  of  prospecting, 
however,  bear  no  relation  to  the  old 
traditions.  Yesterday's  prospector  of 
the  north  was  a  pioneering  adventurer. 
He  knew  little  of  any  mineral  except 
gold.  He  used  the  primitive  methods 
of  travel  and  led  the  existence  of  the 
redman.  Today's  prospector  cruises 
over  a  given  area  by  airplane,  and  by 
observation  chooses  the  likeliest  spots 
for  closer  examination.  He  is  not  only 
used  to  modern  technological  methods 
of  travel  but  is  trained  In  his  work. 
He  uses  the  latest  geophysical  ap- 
pliances and  knows  his  minerals  and 
chemistry.  He  can  take  proper 
measurements  and  does  not  make  wild 
guesses  based  on  the  color  and  shape 
of  the  ore  he  finds.  The  diamond  drill 
is  used  extensively  and  records  are 
charted.  The  most  likely  areas  for 
metallic   ores   will    soon    be   decisively 


outlined  and  Intensive  search  will  settle 
once  and  for  all  the  most  probable 
content. 

Every  day  from  the  airports  of  the 
northern  prairies  and  from  Ontario, 
whether  it  be  summer  or  winter,  the 
giant  flying  cruisers  go  winging  into 
the  north.  Mining  engineers,  trappers. 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  doc- 
tors, fire  wardens,  the  servants  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Gentlemen 
Adventurers  into  Hudson's  Bay,  as  well 
as  all  those  whose  business  or  pleasure 
take  them  north  of  fifty-three,  use  the 
latest  device  of  technology  for  con- 
quering distance  and  setting  at  naught 
the  perils  of  snow,  ice  and  frigid 
temperatures. 

Every  night  the  air  is  filled  with 
messages  over  the  radio  waves  to  the 
lonely  posts  of  the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun.  The  conquest  of  the  sound 
waves  has  done  more  to  open  up  the 
north  than  any  other  act  of  man 
except  the  mastery  of  the  science  of 
flight. 

Henry  Hudson,  Franklin  and  his  ill- 
fated  crews  of  the  Eurebus  and 
Terror,  Ross,  McCIIntock,  Peary,  Mac- 
kenzie and  all  those  who  braved  the 
dread  Arctic  nights  with  hand  tools 
and  primitive  supplies  would  gaze  with 
amazement  and  incredulity  at  the 
equipment  of  the  up-to-date  explorer 
of  the  frozen  north.  Science  has  done 
more  In  the  short  time  it  has  invaded 
the  north,  with  little  loss  of  life  and 
less  toil,  than  was  accomplished  by  all 
the  deaths,  the  grim  struggles  and  the 
stark  hardships  of  the  old  pioneers. 

By  airline  the  distance  from  Fort 
McMurray  on  the  Athabasca  to  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  Is  about  the  same  as 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool;  but  the 
distance  over  the  water  via  the  Arctic 
is  only  about  six  hundred  miles.  From 
Akiavik  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
to  Petrograd  Is  roughly  3,715  miles  or 
very  little  farther  than  from  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  to  New  York  by  train.  The 
ideal  air  route  to  Europe  lies  across 
the  northland. 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  is 
almost  equivalent  in  area  to  the  whole 
United  States.  Its  climate  for  the 
most  part  Is  no  more  severe  than  that 
of  the  Middle  West;  its  soil  is  poten- 
tially fertile;  its  waters  teem  with  fish; 
animal  life  abounds  on  its  land  surface. 
It  has  tremendous  possibilities  In  the 
way  of  extraneous  energy,  and  its 
great  mineral  content  is  not  even 
known.  Yet  the  archaic  social  habits  of 


the  people  of  this  Continent  and  the 
Interference  of  the  Price  System 
renders  this  land  comparatively  useless. 

The  great  northland  has  been  re- 
garded as  uninhabitable  only  because 
man  cannot  conquer  it  with  the  primi- 
tive methods  of  his  forefathers.  It 
defies  the  handicraft  laborer  and  the 
ox-cart  modes  of  travel.  It  is  the  land 
for  the  airplane,  the  caterpillar  tractor, 
coal,  electricity,  steel  and  advanced 
technology.  Its  problems  are  highly 
technical,  requiring  the  knowledge  of 
basic  conditions  and  an  understanding 
of  material,  physical  facts  for  their 
solution.  Its  problems  will  never  be 
solved  by  confidence,  faith,  hope, 
charity  or  votes.  They  can  and  will  be 
solved  by  the  scientist  and  technician 
dealing  with  facts  and  applying  the 
methodology  of  precision  control. 

Since  man  discovered  the  use  of  fire, 
he  has  driven  back  many  frontiers; 
and  with  the  flood-tide  of  technology 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  tradi- 
tion, prejudice  and  habit,  he  soon  will 
find  that  he  can  build  a  domain  within 
the  confines  of  the  Poles  themselves. 
The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  awaits 
the  Technate  of  the  New  America. 
When  it  comes,  the  so-called  Barren 
Lands  will  fade  into  myth  and  legend, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  great  Industrial 
north  that  will  take  its  part  in  making 
this  Continent  the  birthplace  of  a  new 
race.  — D.  C.  Munster. 

(Author's  Note:  The  information 
contained  in  this  article  has  been  ob- 
tained from  many  sources  other  than 
government  statistics — from  trappers, 
traders,  Officers  of  the  Company  of 
Gentlemen  Adventurers  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  Only  in  regard  to  the  more 
settled  areas  can  government  statistics 
be  taken  as  reasonably  accurate.  For 
the  rest,  one  must  rely  upon  informa- 
tion derived  from  independent  and 
reliable  observers.) 

/      /      / 

While  Exercise  Muskox  is  In  prog- 
ress, Newsweek  of  March  18  reports: 
"To  the  east,  in  the  500-mIle  stretch 
between  Labrador  and  Greenland,  the 
American  carrier  Midway  and  three 
destroyers  were  in  the  midst  of  ma- 
neuvers to  learn  whether  a  carrier 
built  for  the  temperate  and  tropic 
zones  could  launch  and  take  on  planes 
among  the  icebergs  in  Far-Northern 
waters,  and  whether  the  planes  could 
function  effectively." 
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Wanted:  140  Million  Incomes 


In  spite  of  'predictions'  of  full  employment  and  lush 
prosperity  made  by  the  upholders  of  the  statas  quo, 
the  lines  of  unemployed  are  growing,  consumer  income 
is   down   and   the    Dusiness   index  is  in   a    nose-dive. 


UNEMPLOYMENT      compensation 
payments  are  increasing;  appli- 
cations   are    piling     up    at    the 
Employment  Service  offices;  and  more 
and  more  people  are  wondering  where 
their  next  job  Is  coming  from.  These 
are  the  mushrooming  symptoms  of  a 
trend  that  has  escaped  general  atten- 
tion during  the  last  few  years  of  war 
prosperity.     But   the   trend   has    kept 
right  on  developing  in  spite  of  the  fog 
that  has  obscured  our  vision,  and  this 
year  it  is  coming  home  to  us  with  full 
force.   The  decree  of  technology  does 
not  make  charitable  exceptions  to  the 
economic  derelicts  of  the  Price  System. 
The  American  politicians  have  tried 
to  obscure  the  problem  of  this  Conti- 
nent by  speaking  of  jobs  as  the  pri- 
mary need  of  the  people.   Some  have 
been  so  bold  as  to  promise  60  million 
jobs    for   the   people    of   the    United 
States.  But,  it  is  now  becoming  evident 
that  this  talk  about  jobs,  like  all  politi- 
cal   oratory,    was  just   an    excuse   for 
getting  up  before  a  crowd  of  people 
and  making  a  speech,  a  favorite  hobby 
of  politicians.  Jobs,  or  at  least  jobs  at 
useful  employment,  are  not  things  over 
which  a  politician  has  control.   As  with 
most  of  the   promises   he   makes,   the 
politician    lacks    the    means    and    the 
power  of  fulfillment,  even  if  the  desire 
were  present.    The  politician  functions 
— if    it    can    be    called    function — to 
interfere  with  any  change  In  the  social 
structure  which  would  prevent  the  flow 
of  a  disproportionate  share  of  mone- 
tary   wealth    into    the    hands    of    the 
relatively  few  successful  chlselers.    But 
the  majority  of  the  people  must  some- 
how be  fooled  into  believing  that  this 
process   Is   operating    In   their   behalf, 
that  'free  enterprise'  is  the  best  eco- 
nomic system    ever   devised    by    man. 
So  the  politician  goes  around  drooling 
about  60  million  jobs,  chickens  in  every 
pot,  and  unprecedented  business  pros- 
perity in  the  "near  future.'  He  pretends 
to  be  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  of 
all   good   things. 

Let  us   digress   a    moment  to   show 
how  the  politician  practices  fraud  upon 


the  public,  using  the  traffic  accident 
problem  as  an  example.  After  we  en- 
tered the  war  and  car  manufacturing 
for  civilians  was  stopped  and  the  use 
of  gasoline  restricted,  the  number  of 
car  miles  of  travel  decreased  consider- 
ably. It  did  not  require  the  services 
of  a  wizard  to  predict  that  the  number 
of  traffic  accidents  would  diminish.  But 
the  politician  came  forth  with  his  chest 
puffed  out,  holding  the  reduced  traffic 
accident  statistics  In  one  hand  and 
those  for  the  year  of  highest  accident 
rate  in  the  other,  and  claimed  credit 
for  doing  a  good  job  with  a  difficult 
problem.  An  engineer  could  tell  you 
that  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  is 
closely  related  to  the  physical  factors 
involved:  The  type  and  condition  of 
the  roadways,  visibility  factors  includ- 
ing lighting  and  clearance  of  obstruc- 
tions, the  design  of  the  automobile, 
and  the  number  of  vehicles  traveling 
on  the  roads.  The  engineer  would  re- 
duce accidents  by  improving  these 
physical  factors.  The  politician  can 
think  only  of  regulating  the  human 
being  and  incidentally  (or  is  It  inciden- 
tally?) of  collecting  more  revenue  from 
him.  Now  that  the  cars  are  buzzing 
around  again  and  more  people  are 
getting  hurt,  the  politician  is  washing 
his  hands  of  all  responsibility  and 
putting  the  blame  on  'careless  drivers.' 
The  courts  are  being  urged  to  step  up 
the  fines. 

WAR-CREATED  EMPLOYMENT 

The  second  world  war  was  able  to 
create  enough  waste  and  boondog- 
gling, at  home  and  abroad,  to  give 
everybody  who  wanted  it  some  kind 
of  employment,  and  to  give  business 
Its  greatest  prosperity.  The  business- 
men and  politicians  consulted  their 
astrologers  (the  economists)  and  came 
up  with  the  'prediction'  that  the  end 
of  the  war  would  be  followed  by  five 
years,  and  likely  ten  years,  of  full  em- 
ployment and  lush  prosperity.  Remem- 
ber, these  predictions  were  made  by 
people  who  have  decades  of  unfulfilled 


predictions  behind  them;  but  just  the 
same,  this  one  was  swallowed  whole  by 
the  gullible  public  for  its  face  value. 
The  economists,  shrewd  people  that 
they  are,  said  what  the  businessmen 
and  politicians  wanted  to  hear,  and 
thus  were  able  to  retain  their  jobs  as 
guessers  about  the  future. 

With  the  war  seven  months  over, 
and  reconversion  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion essentially  complete,  the  lines  of 
unemployed  are  growing,  the  consumer 
income  Is  going  down,  and  the  business 
index  is  In  a  nose-dive.  The  heroes  of 
war,  returning  home  as  proud  con- 
querors, are  being  treated  like  alien 
intruders  by  businessmen,  by  politi- 
cians, by  landlords  and  by  competitors 
in  the  labor  market.  We  presume  the 
economists  are  back  in  their  den  trying 
to  conjure  up  an  'explanation'  for 
this  phenomenon. 

•OPPORTUNITIES  LISTED' 

Technocracy  has  never  given  echo 
to  the  hollow  prediction  of  a  postwar 
prosperity  boom.  Rather,  it  has 
pointed  out  that  the  end  of  the  war 
would  mean  the  demobilization  of  30 
million  employes,  from  the  armed 
forces,  from  war  production  and  from 
war-connected  government  agencies; 
that  there  would  not  be  room  for  these 
millions  in  productive  employment; 
that  consumer  purchasing  power  would 
dwindle;  and  that.  In  order  for  people 
to  survive  as  Individuals,  more  and 
more  of  them  would  have  to  go  Into 
predatory  enterprises,  some  legal  and 
some  not  so  legal.  Now  the  city,  state 
and  national  'fathers'  are  voicing  alarm 
over  the  growing  crime  wave,  and  are 
wasting  their  breath  by  pleading  with 
the  people  to  be  'good'  citizens  and 
to  please  starve  without  making  a  fuss 
about  It.  In  the  meantime,  as  monop- 
oly restriction  controls  are  being  tight- 
ened on  the  more  legal  brands  of 
depredation,  more  and  more  people 
are  being  forced  into  crime  as  the  only 
kind  of  free  enterprise  open  to  them. 

The  chances  are  that  you,  or  some- 
one close  to  you,   will  be  among  the 
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'unemployed'  as  this  nation  tailspins 
into  its  greatest  depression.  It  you  are 
not  already  faced  with  it  as  a  reality, 
you  cannot  long  ignore  its  grave  pos- 
sibility. What  are  you  prepared  to  do 
about  it?  Here  are  the  'opportunities' 
open  to  the  unemployed  under  the 
Price  System: 

Re-employment.  You  may  get  an- 
other job,  perhaps  at  a  lower  grade, 
if  somehow  you  can  get  a  priority  over 
the  numerous  applicants  waiting  in 
line.  Perhaps,  you  know  the  people, 
or  have  enough  seniority  to  'bump' 
someone  else,  or  are  just  plain  lucky. 
If  you  are  so  'fortunate,'  you  will  prob- 
ably have  to  take  less  yearly  income, 
and  you  will  be  tapped  plenty  for 
taxes,  unemployment  insurance,  social 
security  and  other  'contributions.' 

Social  Security.  If  you  have  been 
paying  into  a  social  security  fund  or 
retirement  fund,  you  may  be  able  to 
loaf  around  a  few  weeks  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  providing  the  poli- 
ticians haven't  gone  South  with  the 
funds.  But,  at  best,  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary relief.  Or,  if  you  are  at  the 
retirement  age,  you  may  retire  on  a 
pension,  which  is  subject  to  all  the 
value-fluctuating  uncertainties  of  the 
Price  System,  and  may  or  may  not 
continue  to  provide  you  with  a  sub- 
sistence. 

Relief.  You  may  be  forced  to  accept 
public  charity  in  the  form  of  relief  or 
welfare  donations.  This  at  best  will  be 
a  bare  sustenance  Income,  and  to  It 
will  be  attached  all  the  social  stigma 
due  the  recipient  of  public  charity. 
You  will  be  subject  to  embarrassment 
and  contemptuous  Insinuations  by  the 
official  'snoopervlsors'  assigned  to  keep 
you  under  surveillance.  All  In  all,  you 
will  be  on  the  same  social  level  as  an 
indigent  enemy  citizen  In  an  occupied 
zone.  If  you  are  too  proud  to  accept 
public  charity,  you  may  cater  to  the 
private  variety  and  go  live  with  rela- 
tives; provided,  of  course,  you  have 
some  who  appreciate  your  company 
and  don't  mind  your  drainage  on  their 
income. 

Live  on  Savings.  If  you  have  been 
sufficiently  successful  or  thrifty,  you 
may  settle  down  to  living  on  your  sav- 
ings. Your  only  problem  then  will  be 
how  to  protect  or  Invest  them  so  that 
they  will  provide, you  with  a  suitable 
Income  for  the  duration. 

Start  up  in  Business  for  Yourself.  You 

may  take  what  savings  you  have,  sup- 


plemented by  what  you  can  borrow  or 
wheedle  from  others,  and  start  up  in 
business  for  yourself.  Once  you  can 
overcome  the  financial  and  legalistic 
obstacles,  you  have  only  these  things 
to  worry  about;  Competition  from 
other  free  enterprisers  in  the  same  fix 
as  yourself;  lack  of  customers,  due  to 
numerous  competitors  and  to  a  dwin- 
dling national  income;  and  established 
big  enterprise,  which  will  do  all  it  can 
to  hold  the  lid  down  on  any  new  up- 
start competition.  Here  are  some  of 
the  enterprises  which  will  lure  the  most 
suckers:  Small  farms,  fix-It  and  repair 
shops,  lunch  stands,  novelty  shops  and 
real  estate. 

Crime.  If  you  are  not  so  particular 
about  the  methods  of  exchange  you 
employ,  you  will  no  doubt  give  crime 
some  thought.  Several  million  Ameri- 
cans already  are  'earning'  part  or  all 
of  their  Income  from  this  source.  Our 
only  warning  Is  this:  Abundance  ruins 
any  racket,  and  that  Includes  the  racket 
of  crime. 

We  are  sorry,  if  this  analysis  of 
Price  System  opportunities  does  not 
sound  much  like  the  lush  promises  of 
the  politician  or  the  golden  horizon 
of  the  free  enterprise  ballyhoo  artist, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  you 
under  the  Price  System.  But,  if  you 
want  a  more  scientific  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  do  not  insist  that  this 
solution  be  found  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System,  we  can  do  better 
for  you. 

The  physical  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  general  standard  of  living  may 
be  summarized  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing equation: 

Ee-f  R 

=  S 

P 
E  Is  the  total  amount  of  energy  de- 
graded over  a  certain  period;  e  Is  the 
efficiency  with  which  It  is  used;  R  Is 
mineral  resources  and  soil;  P  Is  the 
population;  and  S  Is  the  standard  of 
living.  Thus,  if  the  standard  of  living 
(S)  of  any  given  area  Is  to  rise,  the 
total  amount  of  energy  (E)  must  be 
Increased,  the  efficiency  rating  (e)  im- 
proved, or  the  population  (P)  dimin- 
ished; or  it  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
combination  of  these. 

On  the  North  American  Continent, 
with  its  rich  supply  of  mineral  re- 
sources, its  favorable  population  den- 
sity, Its  great  energy  supplies  and  its 
vast  installed  technology,  there  Is  no 
serious  physical  barrier  to  a  very  high 


standard  of  living  for  every  inhabitant 
of  this  Area.  With  a  few  years  of 
planned  adjustment  (fewer  than  those 
consumed  by  the  New  Deal)  this  Con- 
tinent would  be  able  to  provide  abun- 
dance to   all   of  its  population. 

The  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  their  consumption  by  the 
population  may  be  broken  down  into 
these  steps:  (I)  Discovery.  This  is  the 
conception  and  design  or  invention  of 
the  tning  to  be  produced,  and  the 
development  of  the  production  tech- 
nique. (2)  Preparation.  This  step  in- 
volves the  building  of  the  plant  and 
other  facilities  to  b©  used  in  produc- 
tion, the  uncovering  of  the  raw  mete- 
rials,  and  the  building  of  transporta- 
tion lines  from  the  source  of  materials 
to  the  place  of  production.  (3)  Pro- 
duction. This  is  the  process  of  gather- 
ing materials  together  and  fabricating 
them  Into  useful  forms.  (4)  Distribution. 
This  is  the  job  of  getting  the  goods 
Into  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  (5) 
Consumption.  This  Is  the  actual  use  of 
goods  and  services  by  the  consumers. 

STEP  BY  STEP 

The  advance  of  the  first  of  these 
steps,  discovery,  depends  on  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  being  applied  to  Inven- 
tion and  research.  This  step  can  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  governmental 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  re- 
search, the  organization  of  research, 
and  its  large-scale  promotion  (as  was 
done  in  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb).  In  any  event,  the  trend  of 
invention  Is  In  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  human  beings  on' 
this  planet. 

The  second  step,  preparation,  need 
depend  only  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
physical  plant  can  be  built  and  the  raw 
materials  produced  or  uncovered.  That 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  time,  on  this  Continent,  was 
amply  demonstrated  during  the  war. 
But,  under  the  Price  System,  produc- 
tive capacity  is  not  built  up  to  a  high 
level,  for  the  reason  that  Price  System 
values  are  dependent  upon  scarcity. 
So,  productive  capacity  must  be  kept 
well  within  the  limits  of  scarcity,  for 
fear  that  abundance  will  ruin  business. 
The  function  of  government,  according 
to  the  free  enterprise  definition,  is  to 
safeguard  scarcity,  even  if  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  regiment  or  prohibit  free  enter- 
prise to  do  so. 

The  third  step,  production,  depends, 
so    far    as    the    physical    factors    are 
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concerned,  on  the  supply  of  raw  nnate- 
rials  and  energy,  on  the  productive 
capacity  and  on  the  trained  personnel. 
None  of  these  offer  a  serious  problem 
to  this  Continent.  We  have  demon- 
strated during  the  war  that  these 
requirements  can  be  met  in  a  short 
time,  once  we  set  out  to  do  the  job. 
But,  under  the  Price  System,  the  inter- 
ference of  enterprise  again  enters  in. 
Production  is  accomplished  only  when 
and  if  there  is  a  high  probability  of 
the  produce  being  sold  at  a  substan- 
tial profit.  The  needs  of  the  people, 
per  se,  mean  nothing  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem entrepreneurs.  That  which  cannot 
be  distributed  at  a  profit  is  simply  not 
produced,  regardless  of  the  need  that 
exists  for  it. 

The  fourth  step,  distribution,  In- 
cludes the  physical  means  of  transport- 
ing the  goods  to  the  consumers  and 
passing  these  out  to  them.  In  spite  of 
our  Inefficient  transportation  system, 
and  the  unfavorable  distribution  of  the 
population,  this  process  offers  no  great 
physical  problem.  The  great  blockade 
In  the  flow  line  Is  the  Price  System 
method  of  transferring  these  goods  to 
the  consumers.  The  consumer  must 
have  purchasing  power  to  pay  for  the 
goods  or  he  doesn't  get  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  he  needs  them  and  no 
matter  how  plentiful  the  goods  are.  A 
person  may  even  starve  for  lack  of 
food  In  the  midst  of  plenty  as  has 
often  happened  on  this  Continent. 

The  last  step,  consumption,  Is  readily 
taken  care  of,  once  the  consumers  get 
the  goods;  this  is  the  least  of  our 
problems.  In  an  abundance,  consump- 
tion would  be  limited  only  by  our 
capacity  to  consume,  which,  contrary 
to  what  the  economists  tell  us,  is  a 
definitely  limited  capacity.  It  Is  well 
within  the  potential  productive  ca- 
pacity of  this  Continent. 

INTERFERENCE 

It  Is  evident  from  this  analysis  that 
there  are  three  points  of  Interference 
that  need  to  be  corrected  before  we 
can  have  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
The  first  two,  on  productive  capacity 
and  on  production,  can  be  overcome 
by  the  abolition  of  profits.  This  will 
remove  the  Incentive  to  restrict  or 
withhold  the  production  of  needed 
goods  and  services.  Full  production 
can  then  go  ahead,  regulated  only  by 
the  demand  of  the  consumers.  Did 
somebody  ask,  "What  will  be  the 
motive  to  produce?"   How  about  the 


desire  to  consume.  Isn't  that  motive 
enough?  We  will  explain  this  fully  a 
little  farther  on,   in  one  sentence. 

The  Interference  at  the  point  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  consumer  Is  caused  by 
a  lack  of  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  consumers.  This  is  due  to 
the  faulty  means  used  to  provide  the 
consumers  with  their  Incomes.  The 
bulk  of  the  consumers  can  get  purchas- 
ing power  only  by  selling  man-hours  of 
work  or  by  chiseling  from  those 
who  do.  Man-hours  are,  to  a  large 
extent.  In  direct  competition  with 
cheap  extraneous  energy,  which  Is 
doing  an  ever  greater  proportion  of 
the  work  of  this  Continent.  As  a  result, 
the  basis  Is  Inadequate  to  provide  the 
consumers  with  sufficient  income  to 
purchase  the  goods  which  can,  and 
which  might  just  as  well  be,  produced. 

POLITICAL  CONCEPT  FAILS 

This  is  where  the  political  concept 
of  'jobs'  fails  to  meet  the  problem. 
What  Is  really  needed,  and  wanted.  Is 
Incomes,  not  jobs.  Furthermore,  what 
Is  needed  is  an  income  for  every  con- 
sumer on  the  Continent.  So,  what  we 
want  in  the  United  States  is  not  60 
million  jobs  (the  fewer  jobs  required 
to  do  the  work  the  better);  but,  rather, 
140  million  incomes. 

Under  the  Price  System,  140  million 
Incomes  is  a  preposterous  concept.  It 
Is  as  preposterous  as  the  Idea  of  meet- 
ing our  transportation  problem  with 
ox-carts.  But  the  two  go  together,  the 
Price  System  and  the  ox-cart;  each  can 
handle  a  scarcity,  but  never  an  abun- 
dance. Technology  has  been  applied 
to  the  problem  of  transportation,  with 
the  result  that  the  job  is  being  done. 
It  is  now  past  time  that  technology 
be  applied  to  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution. 

Technocracy  has  designed  a  tech- 
nological method  of  distribution,  one 
that  will  provide  every  inhabitant  of 
this  Continent  with  sufficient  purchas- 
ing power  to  fulfill  ail  of  his  require- 
ments. It  abolishes  the  Interference  of 
money.  It  sets  the  consumer  free  from 
the  confines  of  the  Price  System,  and 
private  enterprise  Is  no  longer  his 
slavemaster.  The  consumer,  In  the 
Technate,  will  be  free  to  select  and 
consume  or  use  anything  that  can  be 
produced  on  this  Continent. 

And  now  for  the  answer  to  the 
question  on  motivation:  The  work  of 
the  Continent  will  be  divided  equally 
among  the  people  of  the  Continent  on 


a  man-hour  basis,  and  the  produce  of 
the  Continent  will  be  diviaed  equally 
among  the  people  on  an  energy  cost 
basis;  you  do  your  share  of  the  work 
and  get  your  share  of  the  produce. 
Along  which  road  are  you  seeking 
to  meet  your  future,  the  Price  System 
road  to  chaos,  or  the  technological 
road  to  Abundance? 

— Wilton   Ivie 

/      /      / 

IT  IS  REPORTED 

Farm  land  prices  are  52  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  level,  are  still  going 
up,  and  may  pass  the  peak  to  which 
speculators  boosted  them  after  the 
First  World  War,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  this  week. 

The  report  said  many  farms  were 
sold  last  year  by  people  who  had 
owned  them  only  a  short  time,  and  37 
per  cent  of  the  farms  were  bought  by 
people  who  did  not  intend  to  do  any 
farming. 

In  short,  the  farm  land  speculators 
are  busy  again.  The  present  boom 
may  be  followed  by  a  'Bust'  like  the 
one  which  ruined  millions  of  farmers 
In  the   I920's. 

— Labor,  February  9,   1946. 

Architect  Reginald  Johnson  told 
300  of  his  conferees  that  the  'old  road 
of  unadulterated  free  enterprise  gives 
us  the  hodge  podge  we  have  In  plan- 
ning.' 

Johnson's  remarks  were  read  at  an 
architects'  unification  dinner  meeting 
in  the  Elks  Club  .... 

"All  the  better  planned  projects 
have  some  measure  of  government 
control,"  he  said  In  his  paper.  "All 
you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  slums 
and  the  hodge  podge  In  commercial 
districts  to  see  what  exploitation  has 
done." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
February   13,    1946. 

Superpower  plants  fueled  by  atomic 
energy  should  dot  the  United  S+ates 
'during  our  life-time,'  an  engineer  told 
the  Senate  atomic  energy  committee 
today. 

The  prediction  came  from  A.  C. 
Klein,  engineering  manager  of  the 
Stone  and  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, and  project  engineer  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,   February   14.    1946. 
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The  Price  System  Breeds  War 


All  nations  have  engaged  in  war  as  a  national 
policy.  Isn't  it  high  time  that  we  approached 
the  problem  of  war  in  a  correct  manner — that 
we  change  the  system  and  not  the  individuals? 


IN  1931.  WHEN  Japan  invaded 
Manchuria,  the  Japanese  were  in- 
capable of  waging  a  global  war. 
Yet  Annerican,  French  and  British  busi- 
ness continued  to  deal  with  the  Japa- 
nese until  1941,  selling  them  scrap, 
steel  and  petroleunn  in  quantities  far 
in  excess  of  their  normal  peacetime 
requirements,  knowing  full  well  that 
such  dealings  might  result  in  war. 

In  1934,  Germany,  under  the  Nazis, 
announced  to  all  the  world  that  its 
program  was  a  return  to  conditions 
preceding  the  Versailles  Treaty,  An- 
schluss with  Austria,  and  a  crusade 
against  Bolshevism.  Yet  American, 
French  and  British  business  continued 
to  deal  with  the  Germans,  selling  them 
airplane  engines,  planes  and  petro- 
leum, far  in  excess  of  their  normal 
peacetime  requirements,  knowing 
equally  well  that  such  dealings  might 
result  in  war. 

In  a  Price  System  world,  private 
enterprise  prosperity  is  promoted  by 
the  shipment  of  goods  from  a  pro- 
ducer nation  to  a  consumer  nation — 
even  though  the  producer  nation  may 
be  depleting  its  vanishing  resources  to 
the  point  where  it  will  shortly  have  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  'have-nots.'  His- 
tory Is  replete  with  such  'have-nots' — 
Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  Car- 
thage, Italy,  Great  Britain.  Because 
Britain  hasn't  what  it  takes  at  home 
any  more  (lacking  timber,  iron  and 
petroleum,  and  importing  50%  of  her 
food)  and  because  she  has  been  a 
'have-not'  for  over  350  years,  she  will 
always  of  necessity  fight  to  retain  her 
sea  lanes  through  the  Gibraltar,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal  as 
her  life  line. 

In  a  Price  System  world,  we  find  a 
community  of  interest  even  between 
potential  enemies,  as  the  last  20  years 
have  demonstrated,  brought  about 
through  the  synthetic  prosperity  which' 
is  fostered  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
shipper  and  by  the  bounteous  ship- 
ment of  scarce  goods  to  the  economy 
of  the  receiving  nation.  Both  find  it 
desirable  to  promote  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  goods — even  war  goods. 


Whenever  any  nation  sends  war 
goods  to  another  nation  during  a 
period  of  non-hostilities,  It  is  doing  so 
at  its  peril  because  It  may  be  sending 
war  goods  to  a  potential  enemy.  It 
may  be  good  business  for  the  indi- 
vidual corporation  or  private  enter- 
prise in  the  sender  nation — but  It  is 
death-dealing  business  to  the  sons  and 
the  fathers  of  that  nation.  We  had  a 
taste  of  just  this  sort  of  murderous 
practice  when  we  were  placed  on  the 
receiving  end  of  German  and  Japa- 
nese death-dealing  machines  tnat 
originated  on  this  Continent. 

The  fact  remains  that  In  a  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  manufacture  and  sale  of  war 
goods  and  implements  is  profitable 
business.  In  fact,  it  Is  good  business 
even  to  sell  to  the  enemy  while  you 
are  at  war  with  him  as  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II  have  shown  conclusively. 

A  COMMERCIAL  WAR 

We  saw  the  results  of  foreign  trade 
pressure  in  World  War  I.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Walter  Hines  Page,  our 
Ambassador  to  Britain  In  1917,  have 
both  testified  to  the  fact  that  World 
War  I  was  a  commercial  war — the 
military  expression  of  the  prewar  inter- 
national rivalry  for  foreign  trade  and 
colonies  which  had  been  going  on  for 
decades.  Our  private  bankers  were 
gradually  being  driven  bankrupt  be- 
cause they  were  backing  the  losing 
side  in  World  War  I.  Hines'  letters 
and  cables  bear  this  out.  If  we  had 
not  entered  the  war  when  we  did,  and 
If  Germany  had  won  that  war,  we 
would  have  suffered  a  disastrous  finan- 
cial panic  In  this  country. 

Our  shipments  of  war  material  to 
Germany  and  Japan  In  the  decade 
before  1941  are  the  result  of  the  same 
pressures  as  were  at  work  In  World 
War  I.  What  factors  in  the  world 
picture  are  present  today  which  will 
better  protect  us  from  the  inevitable 
result  of  business  pressures  again  driv- 
ing us  to  equip  Germany  and  Japan 
with  war  goods?    Or  instead  of  Ger- 
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many  and  Japan,  what  difference 
would  it  make  to  our  national  welfare 
if  we  chose  to  favor  China  and  France 
this  time? 

Americans  are  no  more  evil  or  mur- 
derous than  any  other  set  of  human 
beings  anywhere  else  in  the  world — 
and  for  tnat  matter,  no  less.  But  as 
businessmen  in  a  Price  System,  our 
citizens  needed  foreign  trade  in  the 
I920's,  the  I930's  and  they  shall  need 
it  agairi  in  1946,  if  we  ever  expect  to 
achieve  a  prosperity  In  this  country 
within  the  framework  of  a  continuing 
Price  System. 

We  keep  hopping  up  our  national 
morale  with  promise  of  a  $150  billion 
national  income,  yet  the  plain  fact  Is 
that  we  never  had  a  national  income 
higher  than  $80  billion  in  all  our  pre- 
war history.  Isn't  it  significant  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  achieved  the 
$150  billion  annual  incomes  in  1943, 
1944  and  1945  was  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  shipping  abroad 
and  expending  for  military  purposes  at 
the  unprecedented  rate  of  $75  to  $100 
billion  annually?  Where  and  how  can 
we  expect  to  find  the  replacement  for 
these  $75  to  $100  billion  war  expendi- 
tures to  bring  our  national  Income  up 
to  equal  these  wishful-thlnking  prom- 
ises when  we  consider  that  the  entire 
world  trade  before  1939 — all  world 
trade,  mind  you — was  only  $25  billion? 

Oh,  yes,  we  hear  talk  of  the  addi- 
tional income  that  we  will  earn  from 
the  production  of  autos,  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  and  roads,  of  which  we 
have  been  deprived  during  the  war 
years.  But  after  we  have  provided  for 
these  outstanding  non-recurring  needs, 
what  others  are  there  that  could  pos- 
sibly amount  to  sufficient  business 
volume  to  result  In  any  considerable 
sum  of  additional  national  Income? 

Take  a  look  at  the  peace  picture 
today. 

We  stopped  fighting  against  the 
Japanese  In  August,  1945.  Now,  only 
six  months  later,  the  Japs  are  fighting 
alongside  British  and  Chinese  troops 
In  China   and   Indonesia.    We  thought 
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we     went    to     Asia     to     disarm     the 
Japanese! 

We  stopped  fighting  against  the 
Sernnans  on  May  8,  1945.  Now,  less 
than  a  year  later,  there  are  still  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  German  prison- 
ers organized  as  an  armed  force  with 
their  own  officer  cadres.  How  can 
anyone  but  a  protocol-minded  diplo- 
mat tell  an  enemy  from  an  ally  at  even 
ten  paces,  when  your  enemy  in  one 
war  is  your  ally  in  the  next  war,  or 
even  in  the  same  war? 

The  politically-organized,  scarcity- 
economy.  Price  System  world  is  a  WAR 
world  because  it  can't  be  anything  else. 
Read  the  papers.  "We  must  talk  stiffly 
to  ";  "We  must  meet  aggres- 
sion with  force";  "We  have  no  reason 
for  war."  These  are  the  headlines  in 
recent  weeks.  Methinks  that  the  lady 
doth  protest  too  much.  Chastity  does 
not  need  words  to  receive  its  merited 
acceptance.  Neither  does  any  nation 
need  to  go  about  protesting  its  peace- 
ful intentions.  "We  shall  have  peace — 
even  if  we  have  to  go  to  war  for  it! 
We  will  use  force — to  bar  aggression." 
The  Price  System  Is  war  and  always 
has  been! 

The  psychologists  have  a  word  for  it. 
They  call  it  'guilt  complex.'  Beware  of 
those  who  belabor  us  with  words  of 
their  own  innocence.  What  happened 
at  the  UNO  Conference  recently 
ended  In  London?  The  Big  Three  were 
at  each  other's  throats  continuously — 
there,  as  everywhere  else.  How  can 
we  expect  a  unification  of  60  or  more 
nations,  with  diverse  resources  and 
populations,  when  each  of  those  na- 
tions to  be  united  into  a  world  fed- 
eration Is  itself  rent  and  torn  by 
internal  strife  because  of  the  Imbal- 
ance between  its  own  resources  and 
population? 

But  the  apologists  for  a  continuance 
of  the  status  quo — those  who  have 
vested  interests  to  protect — organized 
business,  organized  politics  and  organ- 
ized religion — will  tell  us  that  It  Is  a 
healthy  thing  for  nations  to  air  their 
grievances  In  international  conferences. 
Then  they  come  home  and  shout  de- 
fiantly that  'nobody  can  live  with  those 
Russians!'  And  the  Russians,  too,  go 
home  and  shout  defiantly  that  'no  one 
can  live  with  those  capitalists!'  The 
answer  is  very  obvious — no  one  can 
live  in  a  world  where  there  Is  not 
enough  to  eat! 

If  all  this  posturing  doesn't  have  the 
earmarks  of  setting  up  a  moral  basis 
for  another  war,  a  crusade  or  any  other 
name  you  choose  to  call  It — so  long  as 


our  people  can  be  Induced  to  swallow 
It — then  a  skunk  smells  like  a  rose! 

"We  are  going  to  fight  those  Bol- 
shies  because  they  are  bad,  evil, 
atheistic  men  and  they  don't  respect 
property."   Who  says   so? 

"We  shall  see  to  It  that  the  small 
nations  get  justice  In  this  world." 
Whose  justice?    Ours? 

"They'll  have  democracy,  too." 
Whose  democracy? 

"They  shall  have  everything — to  our 
way  of  liking."    Or  else! 

Given  low  resources  and  high  popu- 
lation as  exist  today  In  all  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (except  Russia)  which  takes 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people,  the  result  must  be  pressures, 
both  internal  and  external,  for  relief 
from  the  intolerable  physical  condi- 
tions. In  a  world  of  national  separa- 
tions, which  are  totally  unrelated  to 
their  geographic  contours,  each  nation 
will  inevitably  strive  to  establish  a  stra- 
tegic frontier  for  Itself. 

A  PEACEFUL  WORLD? 

The  history  of  the  last  3500  years 
bears  out  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  talk  ourselves  Into  a 
peace,  for  over  3100  of  these  3500 
years  have  witnessed  war  somewhere 
in  the  world.  The  normal  course  of 
events  in  a  Price  System  Is  not  peace 
but  war,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
'talk'  our  way  out  of  it.  Peace  will 
never  be  achieved  by  evangelism  and 
moral  crusading.  We  have  seen  tribes, 
nations,  states,  dynasties  and  empires 
rise  and  fall,  through  military  success 
or  military  defeat.  Those  which  are 
today  known  as  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions are  merely  the  ones  that  have 
no  need  for  further  conquests — like 
ourselves — or  are  the  ones  that  suf- 
fered such  a  thorough  defeat  in  cen- 
turies past  that  they  haven't  the 
energy  or  the  resources  to  conduct  a 
successful  military  venture — like  China. 

Yet  every  nation — ourselves  and 
China  Included — is  engaged  In  a  mad 
race  to  retain  and  build  up  its  arma- 
ments to  the  fullest  extent  of  Its  re- 
sources and  financial  capacity.  For 
what?    For  peace? 

History  has  proved  that  every  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  warlike,  and  at 
other  times  pacific.  No  people  ever 
acquired  nationhood  except  by  mili- 
tary power.  The  Chinese  have  been 
warlike.  The  British  have  been  warlike. 
The  French  have  been  warlike.    What 


Is  It  that  makes  people  go  to  war? 
Perverse  human  nature?  Is  It  just  cer- 
tain human  natures,  like  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese,  or  does  It  have 
anything  to  do  with  human  nature 
at  all? 

Throw  ten  hungry,  starving  cats  into 
a  confined  pit.  You  won't  have  ten 
cats  for  very  long.  Throw  ten,  starving 
hungry  men  into  a  confined  pit.  You 
won't  have  ten  men  for  very  long. 
Many  of  us  still  remember  the  Nobile 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  Five  men 
went  out  but  only  four  came  back. 
In  many  parts  of  China  cannibalism  Is 
still  practiced.  Many  tribes  In  South 
America  still  practice  cannibalism. 

Ah,  but  we  say,  man  is  civilized. 
Well,  what  distinguishes  man  from  the 
animal?  Is  he  more  humane?  Sure  he's 
humane — but  he's  just  as  deadly  and 
murderous  when  he  gets  hungry 
enough.  Is  he  born  civilized?  Is  an 
infant  civilized  by  virtue  of  being  born 
of  civilized  man? 

If  men  are  not  born  civilized,  and 
the  anthropologists  and  the  sociolo- 
gists are  the  experts  In  this  field,  then 
apparently  the  environment  Into  which 
man  Is  born  must  Itself  be  the  basic 
causation. 

You  may  remember  the  exhibition 
of  a  marine  tank  some  years  ago  in 
Florida.  This  tank  contained  every 
variety  of  fish-llfe.  Including  some  spe- 
cies which  ate  other  fish  and  some 
which  were  man-eating  as  well.  Yet, 
every  day  a  human  being  went  down 
into  that  tank  completely  unprotected 
In  order  to  clean  out  the  bottom. 
There  he  was  In  the  midst  of  man- 
eating  sharks  and  other  such  ferocious 
specimens,  but  never  was  he  molested. 
The  answer  Is  simple.  The  fish  In  that 
tank  were  fed  enough  and  fed  regu- 
larly. 

BASIC  CAUSE  OF  WAR 

Now  if  you  throw  140  million  people 
into  a  scarcity  area  where  they  cannot 
get  enough  to  feed  themselves  regu- 
larly, they  must  either  war  among 
themselves  or  with  another  area  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  minimum  necessities 
for  maintaining  life. 

The  world  agricultural  resources  to- 
day total  only  four  billion  acres.  We 
need  two  and  one-half  acres  to  pro- 
vide each  person  with  the  minimum 
food  necessities  for  maintaining  life. 
That  leaves  over  600  million  people 
who  cannot  be  provided  with  any  food 
at  all,  or  leaves  the  total  population 
with  so  little  food  as  to  result  in  less 
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than  a  minimum  level  for  all.  And  this 
takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  India 
and  China  alone  will  increase  their 
populations  about  50  million  each  in 
the  next  ten  years. 

Look  around  the  world  map.  Kuo- 
mintang  Chinese  are  fighting  Com- 
munist Chinese.  Why?  Would  Chinese 
fight  Chinese  If  they  were  all  well  fed 
and  warm?  Sure,  the  explanations  and 
the  reasons  given  by  the  moralists  and 
apologists  have  the  usual  philosophic 
ring  about  good  and  evil  men,  just  and 
unjust,  democratic  and  communistic. 
But  reasons  and  explanations  such  as 
these  are  only  rationalizations  for  the 
basic,  fundamental  cause — food  for  a 
scarcity-ridden  China. 

Americans  and  Japanese  are  help- 
ing the  Kuomintang  Chinese  in  their 
fight.  Why  do  Americans  and  Japa- 
nese— recently  violent,  vitriolic  ene- 
mies— join  hands  to  help  one  group  of 
Chinese  against  another  group  of  Chi- 
nese? A  Yenan  Chinaman  In  Kuomin- 
tang wouldn't  look  any  different  than 
a  native.  But  Manchuria,  Shantung 
and  Mongolia,  controlled  by  the  Yenan 
Chinese,  become  very  important  to 
both  Japanese  and  Americans.  China, 
under  Kuomintang  control.  Is  poten- 
tially lucrative  to  our  private  enter- 
prisers in  foreign  trade.  Our  politicians 
and  businessmen,  completely  Incapaci- 
tated in  the  face  of  abundance  at 
home,  desperately  need  a  formula  for 
destroying  that  abundance.  'Sink  it, 
burn  It,  ship  it  off  the  Continent — but 
get  rid  of  it!'  Is  their  motto.  So  private 
enterprise  goes  in  for  a  campaign  of 
propaganda  to  get  the  American  peo- 
ple to  accept  the  necessity  of  foreign 
trade — just  as  we  were  propagandized 
into  an  acceptance  of  war. 

The  Yugoslavs  and  the  British  are 
maneuvering  in  the  Trieste  area.  Why? 
Because  Trieste  Is  a  strategic  harbor  on 
the  Adriatic  and  one  of  the  gateways 
to  the  Danubian  Basin.  The  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean  lie  astride  the 
British  life  line.  It  doesn't  matter  to 
the  British  who  will  control  Trieste — so 
long  as  the  nation  that  does  control  it 
is  friendly  to  the  British.  With  the 
Karageorgevich  dynasty  back  in  con- 
trol of  Yugoslavia,  would  the  British 
behave  the  same  way?  The  bald  fact 
is  that  Yugoslavia  under  Soviet  influ- 
ence is  a  threat  to  British  security,  in 
a  scarcity  world. 

The  British  are  still  occupying  their 
former  ally  Greece.  What  does  de- 
mocracy or  religion  or  future  intentions 
toward   world    unity    have   to   do   with 


continued  British  occupation?  Only 
after  a  friendly  regime  has  been  firmly 
established — one  that  will  not  de- 
nounce the  high  Interest  rate  on  the 
Royal  Government  loans,  chiefly  held 
by  British  investors,  and  one  which  will 
be  no  threat  to  their  life  line  to  India 
— will  the  British  consent  to  withdraw 
from  Greece. 

There  is  rebellion  and  bloodshed  in 
India,  Egypt  and  Palestine — all  British 
mandated  or  controlled  territory. 

There  is  a  struggle  going  on  In  Iran 
among  Russia,  Britain  and  America. 
Russia  is  demanding  the  return  of 
strategic  Ars  and  Kardahan  from  Tur- 
key and  wants  unrestricted  access  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

And  here  at  home  we  are  witnessing 
a  titanic  labor  struggle  involving  mil- 
lions of  men — with  CIO  battling  AFL 
bitterly  and  both  of  them  engaged  in 
a  knock-down,  drag-out,  three-cornered 
fight  with   industry. 

All  this  has  been  going  on  without 
a  single  peace  treaty  written  yet,  no 
less  signed.  What  war  is  over  In  what 
world? 

The  Price  System  breeds  war!  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  individual  men 
who  live  in  that  system.  We  have 
today,  and  have  had,  price  systems  in 
backward  and  progressive  nations,  in 
Christian  and  heathen  nations,  in 
brown,  black  and  white  nations,  in 
every  kind  of  nation  during  every  cen- 
tury. Yet,  all  nations  have  engaged 
in  war  as  a  national  policy.  Isn't  it 
high  time  that  we  approached  the 
problem  of  war  in  a  correct  manner, 
changing  the  system  and  not  the 
individuals? 

DEFINING  TERMS 

When  Technocrats  use  the  words 
Price  System  they  mean  any  social 
system  that  effects  its  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  by  means  of  trade 
or  commerce  based  on  commodity 
valuation  and  employing  a  form  of 
debt  token  or  money.  Only  scarcities 
can  be  distributed  by  trade  or  com- 
merce. Therefore,  any  area  which 
operates  under  a  Price  System  can  be 
referred  to  as  a  scarcity  economy  area. 
Price  System  and  scarcity,  you  see,  are 
synonymous. 

When  we  use  the  term  'war,'  we 
mean  organized  physical  conflict  be- 
tween human  beings  whether  the  weap- 
ons employed  be  primitive  bows  and 
arrows,  sling  shots  and  ramming  rods 
or  modern  gunpowder,  artillery  and 
atomic  bombs. 


Do  wars  break  out  because  of  indi- 
vidual pugnacity,  individual  urge  for 
self-preservation  or  because  man  was 
born  in  original  sin  and  therefore  an 
evil-doer?  Man's  instincts  cannot  exist 
in  a  vacuum.  They  must  have  dimen- 
sion and  a  live  environment  in  which 
to  express  themselves.  It  is  the  environ- 
ment which  provides  the  vessel  In  which 
is  brewed  the  mass  drive  toward  war. 
The  manner  in  which  patriotism,  love 
of  power,  love  of  glory,  dislike  of  what 
is  alien  and  the  feeling  of  superiority 
are  expressed,  are  but  the  mores  and 
the  teachings  of  a  society  in  which  a 
mass  of  people  live,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  instincts  of  the 
individual.  For  instance,  once  we  got 
into  World  War  II,  we  taught  our 
youth  that  organized  homicide  of  the 
enemy  was  patriotic,  and  we  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  an  organized  cam- 
paign of  appeals  and  propaganda 
showing  the  desirability  of  killing  for 
our  national  salvation. 

December  6,   1941,  we  were  pacifist. 

December  8,  1941,  we  were  mili- 
tarist. 

Did  a  miracle  occur  by  a  change  in 
our  instincts?  We  were  merely  doing 
what  we  had  to  do  In  order  to  survive. 

Can  we  ever  prevent  future  wars  by 
war  guilt  trials,  treaties  between 
resource-hungry,  over-populated  na- 
tions, or  by  federation  of  a  world  of 
scarcity?  Suppose  we  indict,  try  and 
convict  a  million  so-called  war  guilty. 
Will  that  do  away  with  the  fact  that 
the  same  environment,  of  scarcity  of 
resources  In  the  midst  of  over- 
expanded  population,  which  produced 
war  guilty  hundreds  of  times  In  the  last 
3500  years,  will  inevitably  produce  a 
fresh  crop  of  war  guilty? 

We  have  had  prisons  and  hangings 
for  thousands  of  years.  We  have  had 
police  forces  and  laws  against  stealing 
and  killing.  hHave  these  served  to 
eliminate  or  even  reduce  crime?  It 
still  remains  a  simple  thing  to  predict 
that  economic  depressions  increase  the 
incidence  of  crime — and  economic 
prosperity  reduces  the  Incidence  of 
crime. 

In  a  Price  System  scarcity  world,  any 
nation  which  aoes  not  strive  to  better 
Itself  by  capturing  or  acquiring  mili- 
tarily the  essential  resources  for  sur- 
vival is  relegated  of  necessity  to  a 
back  seat. 

The  alternatives  today  are  so  narrow 
that  we  have  but  one  choice — a  con- 
tinuance of  the   Price  System  which  is 
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war,  or  a  discontinuance  of  the  Price 
System  in  order  to  achieve  a  potential 
peace. 

For  the  first  tinne  in  eight  thousand 
years  we  in  North  America  represent 
an  area  population — the  only  area  in 
the  whole  world  which  can,  by  inte- 
gration and  coordination  into  a  single, 
organic,  social,  economic  unit,  insulate 
itself  against  war  by  virtue  of  its  pre- 
ponderance of  resources  and  its  rela- 
tively small  population.   This  Continent 


alone  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  it 
can  potentially  eliminate  scarcity,  even 
though  it  hasn't  done  so  yet  because 
of  restraints  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  status  quo.  Because  we  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  an  abundance  for 
all,  we  can  eliminate  strife  internally 
and  make  ourselves  impregnable  ex- 
ternally. 

The  idea  that  we  can  leave  the 
solution  of  our  problems  to  future 
generations — that   we   should    plan    in 


terms  of  centuries,  or  even  decades 
and  that  abundance  is  something  to  be 
ushered  in  within  the  next  fifty  years — 
is  intolerable  to  us  as  we  know  it  must 
be  to  you,  because  the  next  five  years 
will  decide  whether  there  will  be  any 
future  decades  at  all.  These  are  the 
dynamic  years  when  50  million  people 
were  killed  in  a  five-year  war,  and 
when  50  million  people  can  get  killed 
in  a  five-day  war  the  next  time! 

— Ralph  Janis 


THE  URBANATE-Tomorrow's  City 


AMONG  the  many  tremendous 
problems  which  must  be 
^  solved  in  the  America  of 
tomorrow,  one  of  the  greatest  will  be 
the  task  of  building  entire  new  living 
centers  to  replace  the  inefficient,  ob- 
solete, unsightly  and  unhealthy  cities  of 
today.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course  (Lesson  22), 
all  of  America's  present  big  cities  owe 
their  existence  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  become  centers  of  trade, 
commerce,  bookkeeping,  advertising 
and  selling.  With  the  removal  of 
Price  System  financial  controls,  these 
cities  are  doomed  to  dwindle  into  in- 
significance for  the  simple  reason  that 
trade  and  commerce  as  such  will  cease 
to  exist.  To  replace  these  doomed 
cities  it  will  be  necessary  to  design  a 
Continent-wide  system  of  new  func- 
tional living  centers  —  'Urbanates'  — 
machines  in  which  to   live. 

One  of  the  first  great  problems 
which  will  confront  the  designers  of 
these  urbanates  will  be  to  determine 
the  extent  and  direction  of  the  whole- 
sale re-allocation  of  population  which 
will  follow  the  inauguration  of  a 
technological  system  of  production  and 
distribution.  Our  present  cities  owe 
their  size  and  location  to  the  acciden- 
tal fact  that  they  chanced  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  the  covered-wagon 
and  sailing-ship  era.  The  size  and  lo- 
cation of  the  urbanates,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  determined  entirely  by 
the  requirements  of  functional  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  Continental  system 
of   production   and   distribution   of  an 


Reprinted  by  popular  request,  this  article,  fronn  an 
earlier  issue  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  (June,  1939}, 
presents  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  'planned 
city,'    possible   as  soon   as   Americans   demand    it. 


abundance  on   a   balanced-load   basis. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  today  to  realize 
the  extent  of  the  wholesale  re-distribu- 
tion of  population  which  will  result 
from  this  approach  to  the  problem  of 
'city  planning.'  The  removal  of  Price 
System  interference  controls,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  technological  system 
of  production  and  distribution,  will 
effect  vast  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
every  field  of  endeavor — and  every 
one  of  these  changes  will  be  a  factor 
in  fixing  the  size  and  location  of  the 
urbanate. 

For  example,  one  such  factor  which 
will  be  of  tremendous  importance  will 
be  the  greatly  increased  leisure  time 
available  to  the  citizens  of  the  Tech- 
nate.  With  the  adult  population  on 
duty  only  4  hours  per  day,  4  days  per 
week,  for  only  4!  weeks  out  of  the 
year — and  witn  35  to  40  million  people 
over  45  years  of  age  on  the  retired 
list — there  will  be  a  demand  for  recre- 
ational facilities  far  beyond  even  the 
wildest  dreams  of  a  present  day  tourist 
resort  chamber-of-commerce.  This  de- 
mand will  probably  greatly  influence 
the  design  of  every  city,  and  will  also 
probably  result  in  a  shift  of  population 
toward  new  'resort'  cities — especially 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  California,  Florida  and 
the  Gulf  Coast — and  also  toward  sum- 
mer resorts,  mountains,  forests,  lakes, 
etc. 

Another  important  determining  fac- 
tor which  will  affect  the  distribution  of 
population  will  be  the  reorganization 
of  agriculture  which  will  be  necessary 


under  the  Technate.  Agrobiologists 
have  definitely  established  the  fact 
that,  with  the  widespread  adoption  of 
scientific  farming  methods,  the  food 
supply  for  the  entire  North  American 
Continent  can  be  produced  on  one- 
fifth  the  present  agricultural  land  area 
and  with  one-fifth  the  present  number 
of  agricultural  workers.  In  consequence, 
the  agricultural  activity  of  tomorrow 
will  probably  be  restricted  to  only  the 
most  desirable  farming  areas  which  wilt 
be  farmed  in  units  tens  of  miles  square 
— large  enough  so  that  one  trip  to  the 
far  end  of  the  tract  and  return  with  a 
high-speed  cultivating  or  harvesting 
combine  will  require  a  full  working  day 
of  4  hours.  Instead  of  living  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  tiny  villages  or  indi- 
vidual farms  as  at  present,  the  farm 
population  will  probably  live  In  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  conveniently 
located  towns  (probably  one  for  each 
tract) — thus  combining  the  benefits  of 
healthful  outdoor  occupation  with  the 
advantage  and  greater  efficlenc/  of 
centralized  city  facilities. 

Other  determining  factors  which  will 
help  to  fix  the  size  and  location  of 
tomorrow's  cities  —  especially  centers 
of  industry — will  be  the  Continental 
Hydrology  system  of  the  Technate, 
the  location  of  mineral  resources  and 
power  supply  for  industry,  and  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  services.  The 
location  of  industrial  centers  will  not, 
however,  be  influenced  as  it  Is  in  the 
Price  System  by  'lower  taxes,'  'friend- 
ly political  administration'  or  'lower 
labor  costs' — for  the  simple  reason  that 
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ther©  will  be  no  taxes  or  political 
administrations  anywhere,  and  all  per- 
sons will  receive  the  same  income 
regardless  of  occupational  status  or 
geographical  location. 

After  the  sites  and  probable  size  of 
tomorrow's  cities  have  been  deter- 
mined, tomorrow's  'city-planners'  will 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing the  entire  population  with  the  best 
possible  housing  at  the  least  possible 
cost  in  terms  of  energy,  resources  and 
human  labor.  In  solving  this  problem, 
there  are  two  specifications  which  it 
is  certain  that  all  buildings  in  the  cities 
of  tomorrow  will  be  designed  to  fulfill. 
These  two  specifications  concern  the 
building  materials  to  be  used  and  the 
methods  of  construction  to  be  followed. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  first  specification,  if  housing  is 
to  be  carried  out  on  a  Continental 
scale,  is  that  the  building  materials  to 
be  used  must  be  (I)  durable  enough 
to  last  for  the  maximum  time  possible 
with  a  minimum  of  maintenance  cost; 
(2)  strong  enough  to  withstand  every 
probable  stress  and  strain;  (3)  possess- 
ing a  high  degree  of  heat  proofing  and 
sound  proofing  qualities;  and  (4) 
abundant  enough,  and  cheap  enough 
from  an  energy  standpoint,  to  re-house 
the  entire  population  of  the  Continent 
without  draining  our  natural  resource 
supplies.  At  the  present  time,  the 
materials  which  most  closely  fit  these 
specifications  are  glass,  concrete,  alu- 
minum and  particularly  certain  plastics 
— and  it  is  probable  that  the  buildings 
of  the  future  will  be  constructed  of 
one  or  more  of  these  materials.  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  that  such 
'modern'  building  materials  as  wood, 
brick,  stone,  stainless  steel,  copper, 
chromium  or  nickel  will  not  be  used, 
despite  the  elaborate  advertising  cam- 
paigns to  the  contrary  which  are  being 
carried  on  today  by  interested  business 
firms. 

The  second  requirement  which  must 
be  met  is  that  all  dwellings  must  be 
constructed  at  the  lowest  energy  cost, 
and  in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible. This  requirement  necessitates 
that  the  housing  be  factory  fabricated 
types  where  the  individual  units  can 
be  turned  out  on'a  quantity  production 
schedule  ready  for  assembly,  just  as 
automobiles  are  turned  out  by  auto- 
mobile factories.  The  units  should  be 
'pre-fabrlcated'  to  the  stage  that  only 
a   relative  handful  of  construction   op- 


erators and  mechanics  will  be  required 
to  erect  the  building  on  its  site. 

As  an  additional  means  of  conserv- 
ing energy,  resources  and  human  labor, 
it  is  probable  that  practically  all  of 
the  population  in  urbanates  will  be 
housed  In  a  relatively  small  number  of 
large-size,  commodious  multi-family 
residential  units  Instead  of  in  a  large 
number  of  small  single-family  dwellings 
such  as  predominate  today.  From  an 
efficiency  standpoint,  this  type  of 
building  offers  tremendous  advantages 
over  the  smaller  units.  For  example, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  energy  cost 
per  unit  of  building,  servicing  and 
maintaining  one  apartment  for,  say, 
1,000  families  Is  many  times  lower  than 
the  energy  cost  per  unit  of  1 ,000 
separate  homes,  each  with  a  separate 
heating,  air-conditioning,  and  cooling 
plant,  separate  water  systems,  sepa- 
rate refrigeration,  and  so  on.  If  the 
entire  population  of  North  America  Is 
to  be  re-housed  with  the  minimum  of 
energy-cost  and  the  maximum  of  util- 
ity, this  type  of  dwelling  Is  the  only 
answer. 

To  those  unfortunate  people  who 
have  had  experience  with  apartment 
house  life  In  the  Price  System,  this 
arrangement  may  not  seem  very  at- 
tractive.    However,   with   Price  System 


controls  removed,  all  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  apartment-house  living  will  be 
eliminated — while  all  of  the  advantages 
and  many  more  can  be  retained. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon complaints  of  apartment-house 
dwellers  today  is  directed  against  noisy 
neighbors.  When  financial  considera- 
tions are  removed,  however,  it  will  be 
quite  possible  to  build  every  apart- 
ment so  that  even  the  noisiest  'jam- 
sessions'  cannot  be  heard  by  people  in 
the  next  room.  Similarly,  complaints 
of  lack  of  privacy  can  be  eliminated 
by  providing  separate  entrances  for 
each  apartment — and  for  those  per- 
sons who  long  for  a  'bit  of  garden,' 
there  Is  no  reason  why  each  apartment 
cannot  have  a  terrace,  patio,  or  roof 
garden,  as  well  as  a  share  In  a  beauti- 
fully laid-out  park  surrounding  the 
entire  apartment  building. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  a|l  present 
disadvantages,  the  apartment  houses 
of  urbanates  would  offer  many  advan- 
tages which  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained.  Each  apartment  building 
would  be  equipped  with  community 
recreational  facilities — swimming  pool, 
qvmnasium,  dance  hall,  theater,  bowl- 
ing alleys,  tennis  courts,  wood  shop, 
machine  shop,  laboratory,  photo- 
graphic dark  room,  library,  card  rooms. 


Impressive  to  look  at,  but  expensive  to  operate,  today's  large  cities 
will  have  to  be  entirely  replaced  under  a  technological  administra- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  history,  people  will  then  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  city  life  without  the  horrors  of  noise,  dirt,  odors, 
vibrations,  traffic  jams,  architectural  bad  taste  and  inefficient 
engineering. 

— United  States  Housing  Authority  photo. 
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and  so  on.  Likewise,  there  could  be  a 
central  nursery  where  parents  could 
leave  their  children  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night;  there  would  be  a  central- 
ized apartnaent  cleaning  service;  cen- 
tralized garage;  centralized  infirmary; 
centralized  kitchen;  centralized  laundry; 
and    many   other  centralized   services. 

For  those  city-dwellers  who  may  still 
insist  upon  single-family  dwellings,  each 
urbanate  can  also  contain  a  relatively 
small  number  of  individual  houses.  (For 
a  complete  description  of  the  probable 
'house  of  tomorrow,'  see  The  TECH- 
NOCRAT for  October,  1938.)  Due 
to  the  higher  energy  cost  per  family, 
however,  those  who  use  such  individual 
residences  will  probably  have  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  their  income  to 
paying  the  difference  between  the 
single-family  dwelling  cost  and  the  cost 
per  family  of  the  'minimum'  apartment 
houses  (which  will  be  provided  free  to 
all  individuals  or  families  who  prefer 
them). 

In  drawing  up  the  designs  of  all 
residences,  whether  single-family  or 
multi-family,  the  furniture  will  be  in- 
cluded as  an  integral,  functional  part 
of  the  house.  Similarly,  all  utilities — 
heat,  light,  water,  sewage  and  garbage 
disposal,  power,  communication,  etc. — 
will  be  included  in  the  design.  The 
conduits  containing  these  utilities  will 
be  constructed  so  that  they  are  easily 
accessible  for  maintenance  and  repair, 
with  direct  'risers'  forming  part  of  the 
building  wall — thus  ending,  once  and 
for  all,  the  necessity  for  tearing  out 
the  wall,  or  digging  up  a  street,  to 
make  a  minor  repair  on  a  water,  gas 
or  power  line.  Likewise,  all  lines  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  stand  any  possible 
overload  without  danger  of  bursting  or 
burning   out. 

A  NEW  UTILITY 

In  addition  to  the  now  known  utili- 
ties, it  is  probable  that  all  city  dwell- 
ings in  the  future  will  be  equipped 
with  a  new  utility — a  'tube  conveyor' 
transportation  system.  Connecting 
every  household  and  distribution  cen- 
ter in  an  urbanate,  the  'tube'  will 
probably  be  somewhat  like  the  pneu- 
matic tubes  used  in  large  department 
stores  today,  except  that  it  will  be 
considerably  larger  and  will  probably 
be  powered  by  'sucking  solenoid'  mag- 
nets instead  of  compressed  air.  Auto- 
matically controllmg  the  tube  system 
will  be  a  device  similar  to  a  dial  tele- 
phone   with    which    every    householder 


or  clerk  will  be  able  to  'dial'  the 
destination  of  a  tube  'container'  or 
'projectile'  and  automatically  send  it 
to  any  house  or  shop  in  the  city. 

In  the  future,  this  device  will  prob- 
ably do  the  delivery  work  of  mailmen, 
telegraph  delivery  boys,  milkmen, 
laundrymen,  cleaning  men,  grocery 
delivery  boys  and  other  door-to-door 
delivery  men.  Since  there  will  be  only 
one  quality  of  every  type  of  goods — 
the  very  highest  grade  possible — there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  person  to  waste 
a  lot  of  time  'shopping'  for  bargains. 
Instead,  for  most  purchases,  it  will  be 
found  quite  satisfactory  merely  to 
consult  a  'catalogue'  of  the  distribution 
sequence,  make  a  selection,  'dial'  the 
code  number  of  the  purchase  to  the 
nearest  distribution  center,  and  then 
find  the  purchase  immediately  deliv- 
ered by  the  tube. 

Similarly,  such  a  tube  can,  if  the 
service  is  desired,  be  used  to  deliver 
prepared  food  to  city-dwellers  from 
centralized  kitchens.  The  householder 
will  merely  consult  a  menu  which  will 
resemble  a  telephone  book.  After 
selecting  her  dinner,  the  householder 
will  dial  the  numbers  of  the  courses,  the 
quantity  desired,  and  then  a  code 
number  indicating  exactly  what  time 
she  would  like  to  have  the  dinner 
delivered.  At  precisely  the  indicated 
time,  the  tube  signal  will  ring,  signify- 
ing that  the  dinner — packed  in  Insu- 
lated containers  to  keep  it  hot  (or  cold) 
— is  ready.  In  the  container  with  the 
dinner  will  be  the  exact  dishes  and 
utensils  needed  for  the  particular  meal. 
After  dinner,  the  householder  need 
only  pile  the  dirty  dishes  back  In  the 
container  and  push  a  button.  The 
container  will  then  be  whisked  to  a 
central  dishwashing  plant  where  the 
dishes  will  be  cleansed  and  returned  to 
the  central  kitchen. 

Besides  the  buildings,  utilities  and 
'tube'  system  as  Integral  parts  of  the 
city  of  tomorrow,  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system,  especially  roads  and 
streets  for  automobile  transportation, 
must  be  included  in  the  design.  The 
congested  traffic,  high  accident  rates, 
and  Inadequate  parking  facilities  of 
today's  cities  will  be  no  more. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
local  transportation  in  cities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  handled  by  public  transpor- 
tation systems.  These  public  trans- 
portation systems,  however,  will  not  be 
the  slow,  uncomfortable,  noisy,  inade- 
quate street-car  and  bus  systems  of 
today,  but  will  be  high-speed,  luxurious, 
quiet,      efficient,      rapid-transit     units 


whose  only  function  will  be  to  provide 
efficient  transportation.  From  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  it  will  be  more 
practical  to  provide  all  local  transpor- 
tation free  of  'charge'  rather  than  set 
up  the  fare-collecting  and  accounting 
systems  which  would  be  necessary  if 
Energy  Certificates  were  involved. 

With  the  efficient  public  transport 
system  which  will  be  possible  when 
Price  System  controls  are  removed — 
and  with  the  consequent  elimination  of 
the  'loss  of  prestige'  which  is  now 
associated  with  riding  on  street-cars 
and  buses — it  is  probable  that  most 
city-dwellers  will  prefer  to  ride  in  pub- 
lic conveyances  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  drive  themselves.  However, 
for  those  who  will  for  various  reasons 
be  using  individual  vehicles,  entering 
and  leaving  the  urbanate,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  all  city  streets  ac- 
cording to  the  most  advanced  engi- 
neering designs.  All  parts  of  the  city 
will  probably  be  connected  with  a  net- 
work of  high-speed,  one-way,  multi- 
lane,  sunken  boulevards.  No  two  of 
these  boulevards  will  intersect  at  the 
same  level,  but  instead  'cloverleaf 
Intersections  will  be  used — eliminating 
the  hazards  of  cross-traffic  and  left- 
hand  turns.  A  projecting  ridge  will 
separate  the  two  sides  of  each  road- 
way, making  head-on  collisions  impos- 
sible. Pedestrians  will  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  roadways  at  all,  but  will  be 
confined  to  walkways  and  crossing 
bridges  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
And  last  but  not  least,  sodium  lights 
will  eliminate  the  hazards  of  night 
driving. 

CONSTANT  LOAD  FACTOR 

Since  all  functional  activities  will  be 
carried  on  continuously  with  equal 
'shifts'  coming  on  or  off  work  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  there  will 
be  no  periods  of  peak  traffic  or  'rush 
hours.'  Similarly,  since  the  four-hour 
working  periods  will  be  staggered 
equally  throughout  every  day  of  the 
year,  there  will  be  no  peak  periods  of 
'week-end  traffic'  or  'Sunday  driving.' 
Consequently  the  traffic  load  factor 
will  be  nearly  even  during  every  hour 
of  every  day  and  night  of  the  year, 
thereby  eliminating  a  large  factor  In 
the  traffic  congestion  problem. 

The  parking  problem  will  probably 
be  largely  solved  by  Technocracy's 
Continental  'drive  it  yourself  auto- 
mobile system.  As  described  by  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course  (Lesson  22); 
"The   sequence   of   Automobile   Trans- 
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portatlon  would  provide  a  network  of 
garages  at  convenient  places  .  .  .  ■fronn 
which  automobiles  could  be  had  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  No  auto- 
mobiles would  be  privately  owned. 
When  one  wished  to  use  an  auto- 
mobile he  would  merely  call  at  the 
garage,  present  his  driver's  license, 
and  a  car  of  the  type  needed  would 
be  assigned  to  him.  When  he  was 
through  with  the  car  he  would  return 
It  either  to  the  same  garage  or  to  any 
other  garage  that  happened  to  be 
convenient,  and  surrender  his  Energy 
Certificates  in  payment  for  the  cost 
Incurred  while  he  was  using  It." 

Thus,  the  city  dweller  could  pick  up 
a  car  at  his  apartment-house  garage, 
drive  to  his  destination,  turn  in  the  car 
at  another  garage,  and  forget  all 
about  the  transportation  or  parking 
problem  until  he  wished  to  return 
home.  (Of  course,  if  the  individual  still 
Insisted  on  having  a  'car  of  his  own,' 
he  could  keep  out  a  car  as  long  as  he 
wished — as  long  as  he  continued  to 
pay  for  Its  use.) 

Another  feature  which  will  affect  the 
transportation  problem  In  cities  will  be 
Technocracy's  vast  Hydrology  system. 
This  Continent-wide  network  of  lakes, 
rivers,  canals  and  other  waterways  will 
probably  touch  most  of  the  major 
cities  In  North  America.  In  all  such 
cities  Included  In  the  network.  It  may 
be  found  practicable  to  construct  a 
system  of  city  canals  to  supplement 
the  city's  streets  In  handling  local  trans- 
portation— as  well  as  to  provide  recre- 
ational facilities  for  city  dwellers.  Thus, 
apartment-dwellings  may  have  streets 
and  public  transport  facilities  on  one 
side — with  a  landscaped  park,  a  canal 
and  boat-basin  on  the  other.  Such 
apartment  dwellers  may  find  It  pleas- 
ant and  practical  to  commute  or  take 
vacation  trips  In  fast,  diesel-propelled, 
'three-point  suspension'  hulled  boats. 
Likewise,  since  the  waterways  of  the 
Hydrology  system  will  be  free  of  sew- 
age, industrial  wastes  and  erosion  silt, 
it  should  be  possible  for  city  apart- 
ment dwellers  to  enjoy  swimming, 
pleasure-boating,  and  fishing  right  at 
their  very  doorsteps. 

With  ail  these  factors  to  aid  trans- 
portation —  efficient  public  rapid- 
transit  systems,  correctly  designed 
streets  and  walkways,  continuous  load 
factors,  the  'drive  it  yourself  garage 
system,  the  Hydrology  system  of  water 
transportation,  and  the  elimination  of 


shoppers  and  deliverymen  by  the 
'tube'  system — the  traffic  problem  of 
tomorrow's  cities  can  be  completely 
solved.  No  longer  will  there  be  the 
nervous  strain  of  driving  in  congested 
areas  and  the  terrible  annual  toll  of 
dead  and  Injured  In  traffic  accidents 
such  as  prevails  In  the  Price  System 
today. 

Another  great  problem  which  Tech- 
nocracy's 'city-planners'  must  face  will 
be  the  problem  of  connecting  all  cities 


lives  would  be  lost.  This  whole  menace 

could  be  minimized,  as  the  National 
Resources  Committee  pointed  out,  by 
simply  running  a  few  trunk  power  lines 
into  the  city  from  the  Newark-Jersey 
City  power  network  across  the  Hudson 
a   few  miles  away. 

This  Is  exactly  the  type  of  thing 
which  Technocracy's  city  designers  will 
have  to  include  in  their  plans  for  the 
cities  of  tomorrow.  There  will  have  to 
be  lines  of  supply  for  all  the  functional 


The  problems  of  congested  traffic  and  high  accident  rates  will  be 
connpletely  solved  in  tomorrow's  urbanafes.  All  streets  will  be  one- 
way, multi-lane  speedways  with  'cloverleaf  intersections  similar  to 
the  one  pictured  above — thus  eliminating  the  hazards  of  cross- 
traffic  and  left-hand  turns. 

— Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California  photo. 


with  an  adequate  Continent-wide  net- 
work of  trunk  lines  for  traffic,  supplies, 
water,  communication,  energy  and  so 
on.  Few  people  realize  how  vital  these 
facilities  are  to  a  complex,  modern, 
high-energy  city,  and  how  quickly  a 
city  would  become  uninhabitable  if 
any  one  of  these  services  were  cut  off. 
For  example,  the  National  Resources 
Committee  has  pointed  out  that  If 
anything  happened  to  shut  down  New 
York  City's  seven  central  power  sta- 
tions— all  seven  of  which  could  easily 
be  disabled  by  an  enemy,  an  earth- 
quake, or  flood  which  might  damage 
their  water  intakes — Immediately  all 
power,  water,  sewage  and  communica- 
tions would  cease;  the  entire  city 
would  be  afire  within  a  few  hours;  huge 
accumulations  of  refuse  would  create 
epidemic  conditions;  traffic  jams  would 
tie  up  the  few  exits  of  the  city;  and 
probably    hundreds    of    thousands    of 


utilities  required  by  a  modern  city— 
not  only  trunk  lines  sufficient  to  main- 
tain it  under  normal  conditions,  but 
also  a  Continental  grid  which  will  func- 
tion in  case  of  a  great  catastrophe, 
a  war,  or  any  other  major  emergency. 
One  more  Important  factor  which 
must  be  included  in  drawing  up  plans 
for  cities  of  the  future  is  that  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  any  probable 
expansion  In  the  population.  One  of 
the  typical  paradoxes  of  the  Price 
System  Is  the  optimistic  expectation  of 
every  small-town  official  that  his  town 
will  grow  into  a  big  city — an  expec- 
tation which  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  a  total  lack  of  any  preparation  to 
meet  the  expected  expansion.  Thus, 
when  a  small  town  does  happen  to 
develop  into  a  city  it  'just  grows'  into 
the  inefficient  hodge-podge  which  all 
of  the  Continent's  major  cities  are  to- 
day.  Technocracy's  des'gners  will  have 
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to  eliminate  this  haphazard  develop- 
ment by  making  allowances  for  any 
expected  growth  so  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
adjustment. They  will  probably  use 
much  the  same  technique  as  that  fol- 
lowed by  modern  plant  engineers  in 
drawing  up  plans  for  industrial  plants 
which  are  expected  to  expand.  (Allow- 
ing for  additional  units  that  can  be 
added.) 


If  all  of  these  requirements  are  met 
by  the  'city  planners'  of  tomorrow — if 
adequate  housing  and  recreational 
facilities  are  provided;  if  the  distribu- 
tion system,  the  utilities,  the  transpor- 
tation and  communication  systems  are 
adequate  and  efficient;  if  there  are 
adequate  trunk  connections  with  the 
outside  world;  and  If  allowance  is 
made  for  possible  expansion — North 
America  will  be  the  first  area  on  earth 


ever  to  possess  real  'planned  cities' — 
urbanates.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  living  In  large  groups  without 
being  subject  to  the  horrors  of  noise, 
dirt,  unpleasant  odors,  traffic  jams, 
architectural  bad  taste  and  Inefficient 
engineering.  The  cities  of  tomorrow 
will,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase, 
be  'machines  for  living.' 

—John   D'Arcy 


A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY 


This  frank  disclosure  of  the  improbability  of  the 
realization  of  social  reconstruction  under  our 
present  method  of  operation  will  appeal  to  all 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  America's  welfare. 


DESPITE  the  title,  this  is  not  an 
article  on  religion.  Nor  Is  It  an 
attack  on  any  religious  belief  or 
creed.  Rather,  it  Is  an  attempt  to  show 
how  illogical  It  is  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish what  we  are  pleased  to  call  'A 
Christian  Society'  In  an  economy  where 
the  rule  is  not  the  'Golden  Rule,'  but 
'Every  fellow  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.'  For  that  is  the  type 
of  society  In  which  we  live  today.  Of 
course,  some  will  deny  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement  and  claim  that  all 
we  need  Is  some  moral  reconversion 
and  all  will  be  well.  Well,  we  are  not 
going  to  argue  about  It,  but  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  nature  of  our  social  economy  will 
see  that  It  is  impossible  to  practice 
what  we  call  'Christian  principles'  when 
it  is  becoming  harder  every  day  to 
chisel   a    bare   existence. 

One  of  the  outstanding  exponents 
of  Christian  social  reconstruction  Is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  once 
horrified  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  suggesting  that  a  budget 
surplus  should  be  given  to  the  un- 
employed rather  than  used  to  reduce 
taxes.  At  one  time  Archbishop  Tem- 
ple set  forth  six  propositions  for  a 
Christian  society.  Technocracy  has  no 
quarrel  with  any  of  them;  In  fact,  we 
are  heartily  In  accord  with  them,  and 
are  using  every  effort  to  assure  their 
realization  for  all  Americans.  How- 
ever, these  lofty  ideals  will  never  be 
realized  as  long  as  we  cling  to  the 
obsolete  social   order  which   is  Amer- 


ica's Price  System.  They  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  quickly  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  lives  of  all  Americans  once 
we  install  the  scientific  social  design 
of  the  American  Technate — the  design 
which  Technocracy  indicates  as  the 
next  most  probable  state  of  society 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Let    us    consider    the    propositions 
offered  by  the  Archbishop  and  analyze 
them  in  the  light  of  the  improbability 
of  their  realization   under  our  present 
social   structure.    The  first  one  states: 
Every    child    should    find    itself    a 
member    of    a    family    housed    with 
decency  and  dignity. 

In  the  light  of  existing  housing  con- 
ditions throughout  America,  this  prop- 
osition sounds  almost  ludicrous.  With 
millions  of  our  children  housed  In 
crowded  tenements  in  slum  areas,  In 
trailers,  shacks,  abandoned  chicken 
coops,  army  barracks  and  many  other 
makeshifts  that  offer  nothing  more 
than  bare  shelter,  to  talk  of  decency 
and  dignity  is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
those  terms.  President  Truman  has 
recently  outlined  a  housing  program 
covering  a  two-year  period,  during 
which  2,700,000  new  homes  for  vet- 
erans are  to  be  built.  Anyone  who  has 
been  having  trouble  getting  a  little 
lumber  for  needed  repairs  might  won- 
der where  the  materials  are  coming 
from  for  such  an  ambitious  program, 
but  anyway  It  is  a  good  idea.  A  sys- 
tem of  subsidies  will  guarantee  the 
necessary  profit  which,  of  course,  is 
the     required     incentive     for     private 


enterprise  to  go  ahead.  It  seems  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  Congress  will 
permit  any  price  ceilings  on  old  build- 
ings so  everybody  In  the  real  estate 
business  ought  to  be  very  happy  over 
the  whole  thing.  Our  veterans  will  be 
permitted  to  go  into  debt  In  order  to 
finance  these  new  homes  and  that  will 
be    good    for   the    banking  fraternity. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  figures 
submitted  by  Wilson  Wyatt,  housing 
administrator.  Married  veterans  who 
will  need  homes  by  December,  says 
Mr.  Wyatt,  total  2,900,000.  Others 
who. will  marry  and  need  homes  by  the 
end  of  this  year  number  560,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,460,000.  Deduct  from 
this  total  945,000  vacancies  caused  by 
dissolution  of  families  and  the  net 
additional  homes  needed  by  the  end 
of  1946  Is  2,515,000.  The  total  needed 
by  the  end  of  1947  will  be  3,195,000. 
In  other  words,  the  President's  pro- 
gram will  just  about  offset  the  demand 
of  new  families  being  established.  Not 
a  word  Is  said  about  those  millions  of 
Americans  now  living  In  sub-standard 
homes.  Are  these  to  be  forgotten? 
Is  our  Christian  society  going  to  con- 
demn these  millions  to  a  lifetime  of 
squalor  and  poverty?  What  about  this 
'decency  and  dignity'  Archbishop 
Temple  mentions? 

Apparently  the  Archbishop  con- 
cedes, by  Implication,  the  lack  of  a 
Christian  society  at  the  present  time 
because  certainly  no  one  could  say  the 
unfortunate  children  of  families  living 
under  such  conditions  are  housed  with 
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'decency  and  dignity.'  That  happy 
condition  must  await  the  arrival  of  a 
new  social  design  in  America,  when 
price  and  profit  no  longer  decide 
whether  we  live  in  'decency  and  dig- 
nity' or  In  poverty  and  squalor.  Amer- 
ica has  the  resources  and  the  engineer- 
ing capacity  to  house  adequately 
every  American  family  In  'decency  and 
dignity.'  How  long  are  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  this  nation  going  to  endure 
conditions  which  compel  even  one 
family  to  live  in  any  other  way? 

Every  child  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  education  up  to  maturity. 

Here,  again,  our  present  society  fails 
to  measure  up  to  specifications.  True, 
we  have  far  greater  opportunities  for 
education  than  we  ever  had  before  but 
we  still  fall  far  short  of  this  suggested 
requirement  for  a  Christian  society. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  on  previous 
occasions,  education  today  is  limited, 
like  everything  else,  by  the  purchasing 
power  available,  either  of  the  com- 
munity or  of  the  individual.  It  cannot, 
by  the  very  nature  of  Price  System 
methods  of  operation,  be  free  to  every 
citizen.  Bullalng  materials  for  schools 
cost  money;  teachers  must  be  paid 
salaries;  books  must  be  purchased;  and 
all  of  these  items  must  be  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Students 
desiring  to  go  on  to  college  and  uni- 
versity must  provide  their  own  financ- 
ing or  the  parents  must  foot  the  bills. 
Too  frequently  It  happens  that  a  boy 
or  girl  must  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  in  order  to  aid  the  family  finan- 
cially. In  short,  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
kind  of  society  In  which  we  can  guar- 
antee our  children  opportunity  for 
education  up  to  maturity.  Here,  again, 
we  fail  In  Archbishop  Temple's  concep- 
tion of  a  Christian  society. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
continue  to  fail  because  the  'makings' 
of  that  type  of  society  are  at  our 
disposal  right  now.  We  have  only  to 
conform  to  the  demands  of  a  tech- 
nological society  and  install  a  social 
design  compatible  with  our  present 
scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ment. Sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to 
Install  that  design  in  order  to  avert 
social  chaos,  so  why  the  delay? 

In  the  social  design  of  Technocracy 
you  will  find  the  specifications  for  the 
complete  education  of  every  citizen 
up  to  maturity.  The  first  25  years  will 
be  devoted  to  education  and  training 
for  some  functional  capacity  in  one  of 
the    Industrial    or    service    sequences. 


The  energy  cost  of  operating  this  edu- 
cational sequence  would  be  part  of 
the  Continental  overhead  and  would 
cost  the  individual  nothing.  It  would 
be  rendered  as  a  national  service  just 
as  the  fire  and  police  protection  one 
would  receive,  or  the  public  health 
service — not  because  of  any  Christian 
principles  but  because  illiterates  can- 
not operate  successfully  the  highly 
complex  structure  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  America.  And  so  we  would 
see  once  again  the  realization  of  what 
we  call  Christian  principles,  not  be- 
cause of  any  religious  beliefs  or  ideol- 
ogies, but  because  that  happens  to  be 
the  only  way  modern  civilization  in 
America  can  be  operated  successfully. 

Every  citizen  should  have  sufficient 
income  to  make  a  home  and  bring 
up  his  children  properly. 

We  could  write  a  series  of  articles 
enlarging  on  this  theme.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  that  mass  pur- 
chasing power  in  America  steadily 
declines  as  our  technological  installa- 
tions Increase.  That  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  more  machines  we 
use,  the  fewer  men  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  things  we  need.  Wages 
and  salaries  are  paid  for  man-hours 
of  human  labor  and  the  trend  in  Amer- 
ica Is  toward  fewer  man-hours  In  Indus- 
try. Only  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  population  receives 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  'make  a 
home  and  bring  up  their  children 
properly.' 

And  how  much  can  we  purchase 
with  our  steadily  declining  Income? 
With  every  passing  month  we  find  our 
purchasing  power  dwindling.  Wages 
may  remain  the  same  or  even  Increase 
but  It  Is  how  much  we  can  buy  with 
our  money  that  determines  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  the  cost  of  living 
is  steadily  rising.  Food,  clothing  and 
shelter  all  are  going  up.  It  is  not  so 
bad  when  wages  can  be  raised  ac- 
cordingly but  this  only  means  added 
costs  of  production  and  Increased 
prices.  The  costs  of  production  can  be 
lowered  by  the  Installation  of  more 
automatic  machinery  but  this,  in  turn, 
means  Increased  unemployment. 

There  is  another  large  group  in  our 
national  economy  that  suffers  increas- 
ingly from  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
This  group  Is  made  up  of  those  living 
on  pensions,  salaries  fixed  by  law,  in- 
vestments and  so  on.  Pensions,  at  best 
mere  pittances,  have  not  been  in- 
creased; salaries  fixed   by  law  usually 


need  constitutional  amendments  to 
change  and,  while  some  have  been 
adjusted,  the  Increases  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  make  much  difference. 
Incomes  from  Investments  have,  for  the 
most  part,  declined  due  to  lowering 
interest  rates  and  high  corporate 
taxes.  Many  of  the  stockholders  of 
large  corporations  are  'little  people' 
who  own,  on  the  average,  only  a  few 
shares  each.  High  taxes  and  Increased 
wages  have  been  used  as  an  excuse 
to  reduce  dividends  In  many  cases, 
causing  considerable  hardship  among 
small  stockholders.  In  short,  the  late 
President  Roosevelt's  statement  that 
one-third  of  our  nation  Is  Ill-housed, 
ill-fed  and  ill-clothed  still  holds  good, 
and  If  Archbishop  Temple's  Christian 
society  Is  to  be  realized  it  will  have  to 
be  outside  the  limitations  of  America's 
Price  System. 

In  a  functional  society,  possessed  of 
natural  resources  and  automatic  ma- 
chinery such  as  we  have  In  America, 
the  abundance  of  physical  wealth  re- 
sulting from  mass  production  methods 
of  operation  can  be  so  great  that  a 
differentiation  of  Income  actually  be- 
comes a  handicap.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  best  way  of  distributing 
Income  Is  equally  to  every  citizen  with- 
in the  operating  area  of  that  society. 
When  this  Is  done  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  America  will  have  more 
than  It  Is  convenient  to  use.  At  last 
the  Archbishop's  third  specification  for 
a  Christian  society  will  be  realized: 
every  citizen  will  have  sufficient  Income 
to  make  a  home  and  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren properly.  Poverty  will  no  longer 
exist  In  America. 

Every  citizen  should  be  guaranteed 
freedom  of  worship,  speech,  assembly 
and  association. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's suggestions  that  we  even  ap- 
proach In  our  present  society.  Yet 
freedom  of  speech  is  rather  an  empty 
phrase  when,  in  many  instances,  a 
rigidly  controlled  press  orevents  what 
we  might  have  to  say  from  being 
heard.  Let  us  realize  that  here,  again, 
we  see  the  Interference  controls  of  the 
Price  System  In  active  operation.  An 
outstanding  example  of  how  this  con- 
trol is  exercised  Is  shown  In  the  subject 
of  Technocracy  Itself.  How  often  do 
you  read,  In  your  large  metropolitan 
papers,  of  any  activity  of  this  Organ- 
ization? Even  a  mass  public  meeting 
In  Hollywood  Bowl  does  not  rate  more 
than  a  line  or  two.  If  that  much.    The 
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reason,  of  course,  is  that  Technocracy 
is  not  a  pleasant  subject  in  the  ex- 
clusive circles  of  business  and  finance 
and  it  just  isn't  mentioned.  The  news- 
papers, of  course,  play  ball  with  these 
groups  because  it  is  fronn  those  sources 
that  they  derive  most  of  their  revenue 
and  they  can't  afford  to  antagonize 
them. 

And  in  most  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  can  a  professor  discuss  or 
present,  in  any  way,  the  subject  of 
Technocracy?  With  few  exceptions, 
he  cannot.  If  he  did,  he  would  quickly 
find  himself  out  in  the  cold,  cruel  world 
without  a  job.  The  college  authorities 
cannot  afford  to  offend  the  banking 
interests  who,  perhaps,  have  loaned 
them  money  and  hold  notes  or  mort- 
gages.   They,  too,  must  play  ball. 

We  use  the  example  of  Technocracy 
only  to  illustrate  our  point.  The  press 
in  a  Price  System  must  look  out  for 
its  own  interests  and  the  kind  of  news 
or  editorial  policy  which  best  serves 
that  interest  is  the  kind  of  news  we 
get.  Quite  frequently  it  is  distorted 
and  colored  to  serve  the  interests  of 
a  pressure  group.  That  group  may  be 
a  political  party,  a  labor  union,  a  re- 
ligious denomination,  an  industry  or 
business,  or  any  of  a  hundred  or  more 
individual  or  group  interests.  Very  sel- 
dom does  a  newspaper  take  up  a  fight 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  Americans. 
It  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

An  excellent  instance  is  being  shown 
to  us  today  in  the  increasing  propa- 
ganda designed  to  create  distrust  and 
hatred  for  Soviet  Russia.  Well,  now 
that  World  War  II  is  over,  we  are  In 
a  mess  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Another  war  will  provide  markets  for 
our  heavy  industries  and  the  problem 
will  be  solved.  As  Technocracy  has 
frequently  pointed  out,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, at  the  point  to  which  it  has  now 
arrived,  can  survive  only  through  the 
medium  of  vast  government  spending 
and  what  better  means  of  forcing  that 
spending  than  another  war?  And  that 
'nasty'  word  'communism'  makes  So- 
viet Russia  a  natural  for  the  artists  of 
propaganda   and   lies. 

But  in  the  American  Technate,  when 
our  newspapers  will  probably  be  oper- 
ated by  the  communications  sequence, 
with  no  interests  to  be  served  other 
that  those  of  the  American  people 
themselves,  we  will  see  a  very  different 
picture.  Facts  can  then  be  presented 
without  the  ever-present  danger,  In  a 
Price    System,    of   stepping    on    some- 


one's toes.  There  will  be  only  one  edi- 
torial policy:  the  presentation  of  fac- 
tual information. 

Archbishop  Temple's  fifth  sugges- 
tion for  what  he  considers  a  Christian 
society  Is  one  toward  which  labor  un- 
ions made  considerable  progress  in 
the  past  few  years.  This  suggestion  Is 
that: 

Every  worker  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  or  indus- 
try in  which  he  works. 

But  here  again  let  us  note  the  wide 
difference  in  'having  a  voice  in  busi- 
ness and  Industry'  today  and  having 
a  voice  in  the  operation  of  your  own 
industrial  or  service  sequence  in  a 
Technate.  In  asking  for  a  voice  in  In- 
dustry today  are  we  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  anything  beyond  what  we 
ourselves  make  in  a  financial  way  out 
of  that  Industry  or  business?  Are  we 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  the 
product  or  the  effectiveness  of  the 
service? 

In  a  Price  System,  we  must  remem- 
ber always  that  quick  turnover  of  mer- 
chandise is  necessary  In  order  to  as- 
sure a  good  return  on  the  original  In- 
vestment. But  In  the  social  operation 
of  a  Technate  the  reverse  is  true.  Here 
it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  worker, 
who.  Incidentally,  would  be  personally 
responsible  for  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  assure  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency  In  his  particular  operation, 
to  turn  out  the  best  product  science 
and  engineering  skill  can  devise.  The 
less  turnover  of  merchandise,  the  less 
human  labor  would  be  necessary,  but 
without  loss  of  purchasing  power  as  is 
the  case  now  when  human  labor  Is  not 
needed. 

And  so  once  again  we  see  the  con- 
flict between  our  present  social  system 
and  what  we  call  Christianity.  In  many 
cases  today,  the  worker  does  have  a 
voice  In  management,  but  It  Is  a  very 
weak  and  ineffective  voice  and  can 
never  have  any  effect  in  providing  the 
best  product  or  service  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce.  In  the  scientific  op- 
eration of  the  Technate,  however,  he 
will  be  expected  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  raise  the  standards  of 
production  in  the  sequence  in  which 
he  works. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  Archbishop 
Temple's  suggestions  which  we  will  an- 
alyze can  be  quickly  disposed  of.  It 
Is  right  in  line  with  possibilities  seen 
by  almost  every  scientist  and  engi- 
neer. 


Every  citizen  should  have  sufficient 
leisure — ^two  days'  rest  in  seven  and 
an  annual  holiday  with  pay. 

Why  stop  at  two  days'  rest?  Engi- 
neers will  tell  you  that  It  is  possible, 
with  our  present  automatic  machinery', 
to  cut  necessary  human  labor  to  about 
four  hours  a  day  and  four  days  a  week 
for  most  workers.  But  what  would 
happen  in  a  Price  System  If  we  at- 
tempted anything  like  that?  If  we 
increased  wages  to  twice  what  they 
are  now  we  would  still  average  only 
about  $35  a  week  each.  In  other  words, 
most  of  us  would  still  have  a  very  low 
standard  of  living.  Private  enterprise 
could  not  possibly  divide  the  work 
among  the  entire  working  population, 
pay  enough  for  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  still  come  out  on  top  with 
a  profit.  And  yet  we  know  that  16 
hours  a  week  Is  all  the  human  labor 
necessary  to  operate  our  various  In- 
dustries and  services.  Obviously  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  that  pos- 
sibility we  must  install  a  new  kind  of 
social  system  differing  from  any  exist- 
ing today.  The  design  of  that  system 
is  what  we  call  Technocracy — a  Gov- 
ernment of  Function — In  which  politics, 
finance  and  business  have  no  part,  and 
in  which  all  our  Industries  ana  services 
will  be  streamlined  Into  functional 
sequences  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing tfie  physical  goods  we  use  and  for 
providing  all  necessary  utilities  and 
services.  The  distributive  system  will 
be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  every 
citizen  will  receive  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  without  price  or 
profit.  Few  of  us  will  need  to  work 
more  than  four  hours  a  day,  four  days 
a  week  for  165  days  a  year.  Would 
that  leave  sufficient  rest  and  vacation 
for  you? 

So  here.  If  you  agree  with  Arch- 
bishop Temple's  Ideas,  Is  your  Chris- 
tian society.  After  2000  years  of  talk- 
ing about  it,  we  can  now  achieve  it. 
Install  the  functional  design  of  Tech- 
nocracy and  your  Christian  society 
comes  Into  existence  automatically.  .  .  . 
You  won't  get  It  by  merely  wishing  or 
hoping  for  it,  or  by  any  program 
aimed  at  moral  reconversion.  You  can 
get  It  only  by  first  understanding  the 
conditions  which  make  it  necessary  to 
our  continued  existence;  then  by  join- 
ing the  Organization  which  has  the 
blueprint  for  that  kind  of  society  and 
working  diligently  to  achieve  It.  Join 
Technocracy  now! 

— Leslie  Bounds 
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NEWS     ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE  compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert. 

QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS  Research  Department.  The  TECHNOCRAT 


In  January  the  number  of  factory  workers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
decreased  by  about  6,500  persons,  the  California  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations  reports. 

...Manufacturing  employment  in  the  state  was  reported  to  have 
undergone  a  similar  shrinkage,  with  the  number  of  workers  dipping  from 
400,000  in  December  to  as  low  as  390,000  in  January. 

•  •   • 

National  Commander  Joseph  M.  Stack  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  called  for  revival  of  the  pioneer  American  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise to  enable  jobless  veterans  to  work  and  to  resume  normal  and 
useful  lives. 

Stack  revealed  the  latest  Veterans  Administration  official  figures 
showing  1,023,999  World  War  II  fighting  men  on  Federal  unemployment 
allotment  rolls  and  another  quarter-million  jobless  service  men 
applying  for  the  $20-weekly  Government  payments. 

"Only  a  miracle  will  prevent  this  figure  from  reaching  the  two- 
million  mark  by  mid-summer,"  he  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  February  20,  1946. 

•  •   • 

A  new  high  in  unemployment  insurance  claims  was  hit  with  a  total 
of  2,150,000,  the  Social  Security  Board  revealed  last  week.... 

Figures  supplied  by  other  government  agencies  all  pointed  to  a 
steady  upward  trend  of  unemployment. 

More  than  one  million  veterans  are  now  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  totalling  $20  million  a  week. 

Only  three  large  cities  reported  more  jobs  than  jobless: 
Washington,  D.  C,  Richmond,  Va. ,  and  Peoria,  111. 

The  number  of  major  labor-market  areas  reporting  a  large  volume 
of  unemployment  increased  from  18  to  31  in  January. 

The  31  areas,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  are  cities 
with  severe  unemployment  and  include  a  population  of  15  million.   The 
USES  totals  do  not  include  workers  involved  in  labor  disputes. 

— The  Wage  Earner,  February  15,  1946. 

•  •   • 

"The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  a  divine,  God-given  law.   The 
sooner  we  let  God's  laws  operate  without  human  interference,  the  sooner 
we  will  have  prosperity." 

That's  what  Congressman  Dudley  G.  Roe  of  Maryland  said.   What  he 
meant  by  those  noble-sounding  words  was  that  the  OPA  should  not  be 
given  money  to  combat  black  markets  and  racketeers. 

— Labor,  February  23,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Food  and  clothing  supplies  no  longer  needed  by  forces  of  occupation 
probably  will  be  left  where  they  are.  The  board  is  expected  to  make 
few  exceptions  to  this  general  policy.   The  difficulty  of  packing  and 
shipping  will  make  it  impractical,  in  most  cases,  to  bring  back 
consumer-type  goods  even  though  they  might  help  meet  shortages. 

— Newsweek,  March  4,  1946. 
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President  Truman  asserted  today  that  full  production  will  come 
very  quickly  if  everyone  will  pitch  in  and  go  to  work  as  they  should. 

The  President  was  asked  at  his  news  conference  how  he  felt  about 
the  general  economic  condition  of  the  country,  which  has  been  beset 
in  recent  months  by  a  crippling  wave  of  reconversion  strikes.  Mr. 
Truman  replied  that  he  had  always  been  optimistic  and  still  was. 

A  reporter  asked  when  he  expected  full  production.  Attainment  of 
this  goal,  he  explained,  depends  on  several  contingencies.  The 
President  said  if  everyone  will  go  to  work,  and  work  as  they  should, 
it  will  not  take  long  to  reach  peak  output.  Full  production  will  be 
here  very  quickly. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  February  22,  1946. 

•  •  • 

N.B.C.'s  Merrill  Mueller  reported  from  London  today  that  two  U.  S. 
naval  squadrons,  flag-shipped  by  the  mighty  battleship  Missouri,  are 
now  permanently  attached  to  English  bases. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  March  11,  1946. 

•  •  • 

A  program  under  which  the  United  States  and  other  Allied  nations 
will  ship  raw  materials  to  Japan  to  help  the  empire  recover  part  of  its 
export  trade  to  the  Orient  was  announced  today  by  General  MacArthur. 

Allied  headquarters  said  that  raw  materials  thus  imported  will  be 
processed  by  Japanese  industry  and  exported  to  China,  India  and  other 
Far  Eastern  nations  which  formed  a  great  part  of  Japan's  foreign  market 
before  the  war. 

In  addition,  America  will  send  other  raw  materials  to  Japan  for 
production  of  consumer  goods  vitally  needed  by  the  Japanese  people. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  February  24,  1946. 

•  •  • 

In  1945  there  were  41  members  of  the  'Billion  Dollar  Club,' 
composed  of  business  enterprises  with  total  resources  of  $1,000,000,000 
or  more,  compared  with  38,  in  1944,  and  32  on  December  31,  1941,  a 
short  time  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

The  aggregate  assets  of  these  41  biggest  concerns,  were  in  1945, 
$92,504.4  million,  compared  with  $88,831  million  for  the  same  companies 
at  the  close  of  1942. 

Their  total  assets  were  considerably  more  than  half  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

— Peoples  Lobby  Bulletin,  February  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  legislature  of  Mississippi,  a  theoretically  dry  state,  has 
postponed  consideration  of  a  bill  to  repeal  taxes  which  the  state  now 
collects  on  bootleg  liquor. 

— The  Nation,  February  23,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Oklahoma  City  pest  exterminators  are  up  in  arms  against  a  proposed 
ordinance  empowering  the  city  to  order  building  occupants  to  ratproof 
and  if  necessary  undertake  the  work  itself  at  cost  to  owner.  Rats, 
the  exterminators  claim,  are  properly  the  concern  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  they  accuse  the  city  of  'using  Hitler  methods  on  us.' 

— The  Nation,  February  23,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Good  goats  are  scarcer  than  good  congressmen,  the  Southern  Dairy 
Goat  Owners  and  Breeders  Ass'n  decided  today. 

The  association  sent  a  protest  to  Washington  today  against  a  navy 
proposal  to  put  300  goats  on  a  ship  to  be  used  in  the  forthcoming  atom 
bomb  experiments. 

Good  goats  are  too  scarce,  the  association  said,  suggesting  that 
•some  of  the  congressmen'  be  used  as  substitutes. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  7,  1946. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  oi 
I9I8-I9I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full  swingi 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental 
Headquarters  will  be  pleased  to  inform  any- 
one of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Tech- 
nocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Every  citizen  of  this  Continent  wants  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  guaranteed  social  security  from  birth 
to  death. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  to  toil  less  and  consume  more. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  knows  that  this  Continent  has  the  men,  the 
machines,  the  materials,  the  resources  and  the  climate  to  provide  economic  certainty 
for  every  citizen,  and  to  distribute  abundance  to  all. 

Abundance  cannot  be  produced  at  a  price;  social  security  cannot  be  purchased; 
human  toil  cannot  produce  the  volume  of  physical  wealth  necessary  for  a  higher 
standard  of  American  living — only  a  technological  orchestration  of  the  men,  machines 
and  materials  of  this  Continent  can  produce  and  distribute  abundance  for  all. 

The  operational  problem  of  Continental  America  Is  unique.  It  has  no  precedent 
in  the  life  of  man.  There  is,  and  can  be,  only  one  solution — the  technological 
application  of  physical  science  to  the  means  whereby  we  citizens  live.  All  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  promise  the  people  security,  abundance, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  are  practicing  national  fraud  and  deception,  and  they 
are  liars  by  the  clock. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  realize  that  scarcity  and  poverty,  crime  and 
malnutrition,  politics  and  disease  are  but  natural  component  parts  of  our  antiquated, 
pre-technologlcal  social  structure. 

—Howard  Scott,  TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  Series  A,  Number   14. 
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